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THOUGH the most important origin of our English Christianity 
may have been the Roman mission through S. Augustine, and 
though into the Church founded by that mission all the earlier 
Christianity in these islands was eventually absorbed, yet the 
sources and history of this primitive Gospel cannot but be 
subjects of great interest and importance. We propose, there- 
fore, to collect together for the advantage of the general 
reader what is known or conjectured about the origin, the 
progress, and the condition before and after Augustine’s arrival, 
of the Early British Church ; not that of the Scots (ze. the 
Christians, whether in Ireland or after migration into Scot- 
land, of Irish race), but of the Britons. The subject is 
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confessedly one of much uncertainty ; it leads us, as we trace 
it back, into a region of hazy legend and more or less pro- 
bable conjecture, rather than of clear historic light. But even 
as a matter of mere antiquarian research, it cannot fail to 
be of intense interest to some minds, its very dimness lending 
it a sort of mysterious charm ; and as to the lasting results of 
that original evangelization of the British race, they may have 
been greater than history shows, or than is generally supposed. 
At any rate, the Church in Wales has descended lineally from 
the British, in the sense of not having been an offshoot of 
that of England, but representing an earlier Christianity, over- 
shadowed and absorbed by it. And even to the main stream 
of faith, that gradually, after Augustine, overspread the island, 
the old British Church may have contributed more rills than 
we know of. The principal feeders of a great river are alone 
prominent on the map of history, though unnoticed tributaries 
may have also fed it. Certainly the Scots, representing a 
Christianity long anterior to, and independent of, the Roman 
mission, were important agents in the conversion of our English 
ancestors ; more so than the accounts left by writers under the 
Roman obedience may have led many of us to suppose. And 
though the British Christians, depressed by defeat, driven 
into the hill-country of the West, and distracted by internal 
feuds, are not shown to have helped the work, yet at any rate 
they made common cause with the Scots in resisting at first 
the claims and usages of Rome; they subsequently (as will 
be seen) acted beneficially on the Scots themselves, and spread 
themselves elsewhere, however small might be their direct in- 
fluence on their Teutonic conquerors. And in any case the 
very fact of the existence of an ancient native Church with 
its saints, martyrs, and traditions, must, we conceive, be a 
factor to be considered in regard to the success of a new mis- 
sion to the island. Independently, however, of such considera- 
tions, and even though the early British Church had been, as 
it certainly was not, a plant that died away without perma- 
nent fruit, the history of a growth so venerable in its antiquity 
must ever, as has been said, be full of interest, and worth a 
full investigation. 

The subject before us has long occupied the attention of 
the learned, a controversial spirit in connection with the claims 
of Rome having sometimes lent an interest to the investiga- 
tion, and a bias to the views entertained. It has lately been 
taken up afresh, and very fully and impartially considered, 
especially by Mr. Haddan and Professor Stubbs, in their 
most valuable edition of Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
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ments relating to Great Britain and Jreland, in which all 
existing information bearing on the subject has been collected 
and arranged. Mr. Haddan’s Remazus also contain notices 
and views on the subject, which is treated too by Dr. Bright 
in his Larly English Church History, and by the Rev. John 
Pryce in his recent work on the Ancient British Church, being 
the successful essay submitted for competition at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales in 1876. 

To begin then with the earliest undoubted facts, we may 
regard it as historically certain that at the very beginning of 
the third century there was already a Church in Britain, though 
not certain how long it had been there, how it had come there, 
or how far it had extended. Our first evidence is that of 
Tertullian, who, in his Tract against the Jews, speaks of Par- 
thians, &c. (quoting Acts ii. 9-10), varieties of the Gaetuli, 
many territories of the Mauri, all the confines of Spain, divers 
nations. of Gaul, and places of the Britons inaccessible to the 
Romans (vaccessa Romantis loca), as ‘ subjected to Christ ;’—‘ in 
all which places the name of Christ reigns; . . . in all,a people of 
the name of Christ dwells ; .. . the kingdom and name of Christ 
are everywhere extended, everywhere believed, and by all the 
nations above enumerated He is worshipped. The tract in 
question was taken by Bishop Kaye (on Tertullian, p. 61) to 
have been written before the author became a Montanist, which 
was probably not later than A.D. 201. Haddan assigns it to 
the year 208. Next, Origen, a little later than Tertullian, 
confirms his testimony in three separate passages. Speaking, 
like him, of the world-wide diffusion of the faith, he says, in 
his fourth homily on Ezekiel, written about A.D. 239, ‘ For 
when before the advent of Christ did the land of Britain con- 
sent to the religion of one God? When did the land of the 
Mauri? When did all the world together ? But now, on account 
of the Churches that possess the boundaries of the world, the 
entire earth cries with joy to the Lord of Israel.’ Again, in 
his sixth homily on S. Luke, of which the exact date is uncer- 
tain, he writes: ‘The power of the Saviour is even with those 
who in Britain are divided from our world, and with those who. 
are in Mauritania, and with all who under the sun have be- 
lieved in His name. See, then, the greatness of the Saviour,, 
how it is diffused through the whole world.’ His language, 
like that of Tertullian, is somewhat rhetorical ; but certainly 
neither of them would have in each case specified Britain, had 
it not been a known fact that there were Christians there. 
And lastly, Origen, in his third passage, which occurs in his 


commentary on S. Matthew, gives proof that he goes on more 
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than vague information by limiting the extent to which the 
Gospel had so far spread ; ‘ What should I say of the Britons, 
or of the Germans, of whom the most (or, very many, p/urimz?,) 
have not yet heard the word of the Gospel?’ A partial evan- 
gelization of Britain having taken place at least as early as 
A.D. 200 is therefore sufficiently attested to be accepted as an 
undoubted fact. 

In the second place, we cannot without unreasonable 
scepticism refuse to believe that at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing century the Church in Britain had become sufficiently 
important, and had been sufficiently faithful, to be the object of 
persecution, and to contribute its quota to the roll of martyrs. 
Bede’s whole story about the British martyrdoms has indeed 
been discredited, on the ground that the persecution under 
Diocletian, to which he refers them, is said by Eusebius, 
Sozomen, and Lactantius, not to have extended into Britain, 
because Constantius, the father of Constantine, protected the 
persons of Christians in the provinces under him,. though, 
according to Lactantius, he allowed their churches to be 
destroyed. There may, however, have been victims before, 
or notwithstanding, his intervention ; and after all, the con- 
nection of the martyrdoms with this particular persecution 
seems to rest only on a conjecture of Gildas, whom Bede 
follows. For all that the former says is, ‘in the above-named 
time of persecution we conjecture (‘conjicimus’ al. ‘coguosci- 
mus’) it was that God lighted for us most bright lamps of 
holy martyrs ;’ and he then names Alban, Aaron, and Julius, 
who, with others of both sexes, in various places, suffered with 
great courage ; adding, however, that the places of their suf- 
fering and burial were in his time unknown. Though uncer- 
tain about the exact time and the details, he evidently has no 
doubt about the martyrdoms themselves, which are supported 
also by earlier evidence. For Germanus, when he went to 
Britain in 439(125 years after the latest date assigned to them) 
is said by Prosper, his contemporary, in his Chronicle, to have 
visited S. Alban’s remains. It is surely irrelevant to the 
argument to say (as is said in the article on Albanus, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography) that Gildas only 
transfers to Britain what Eusebius had written about the 
Diocletian persecution, which the latter had said did not apply 
to Britain. For he does this conjecturally only, because there 
was in Britain an independent tradition about certain martyr- 
doms, including especially that of Alban, about the time 
referred to. It may be noted further, as showing the uncer- 
tainty of the tradition as to the exact time and occasion in 
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distinction from the fact, that the Saxon Chronicle gives the 
year 288, fifteen years before Diocletian's persecution began, 
as the date of the British martyrdoms, though still, in ignor- 
ance of the anachronism, connecting them with that emperor. 
Nor again does the legendary character of Bede’s story about 
S. Alban, copied by him from some Acts of Martyrs current 
in his day, and from him transferred to the lections of the 
Church for the day of the saint, invalidate the fact of martyr- 
doms having taken place. Legends invariably grew about 
the memory of saints. The alleged number of sufferers, which 
Bece puts at 888, is of course also untrustworthy. There seems, 
further, no good reason to doubt the locality of S. Alban’s 
martyrdom, which according to Bede was somewhere near 
Verulam, where king Offa, in 793, on the strength of the tradi- 
tion, founded a monastery in his honour ; and where Germanus, 
in 439, had presumably visited his supposed remains. And 
why, moreover, should we regard as legendary the names of 
Aaron and Julius, said by the same authorities to have suffered 
at the same time at ‘Urbs Legionis’ (a name denoting cer- 
tainly in this case Caerleon-on-Usk, the capital of the Roman 
province of Britannia Secunda),about whom there was certainly 
a distinct tradition in the sixth century, when Gildas wrote ? 
There is nothing suspicious in the names, or improbable in 
the alleged facts. At any rate we contend, in spite of all 
sceptical criticism, for a persecution and martyrdoms of British 
Christians towards the end of the third century, or the begin- 
ning of the fourth, being ranked among well-attested facts ; 
and certainly for the historic reality of the British proto- 
martyr, S. Alban. Mr. Pryce, we are glad to observe, accepts 
as sufficient the evidence of the persecution, and of the 
names of the principal victims, though conceding great 
exaggerations in the traditions on the subject. He conceives 
the persecution to have been really that of Diocletian, of 
which Constantius had been able only to mitigate the rigour. 

When under Constantine the Great, soon after the period 
last referred to, persecution ceased, and when, under imperial 
auspices, the great councils, purporting to represent the uni- 
versal episcopate, began to assemble for the settlement of 
controversies, we find abundant evidence that the British 
Church had by this time become sufficiently extended and 
organized to take part and have weight in the councils of 
Christendom. She certainly emerges now into the clear light 
of history. At the Synod of Arles,summoned by Constantine 
in 314, three British bishops, accompanied by a priest and by 
a deacon called Arminius, were present and signed the acts of 
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the Council. Their names were Eborius of York, Restitutus 
of London, and Adelfius, whose see appears in the signatures 
as ‘civitas colonia Londinensium.’ The only uncertainty here 
is as to the see thus designated, which cannot have been 
London, of which Restitutus appears as the bishop. Gale, 
followed by Bingham, and also by Lingard, Lappenberg, 
Robertson, and Dr. Routh, supposes Lindum (Zznco/n) to be 
meant, which is called by the anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna ‘Lindum colonia,’ and by Bede ‘Lindocolina.’ 
Camolodunum (Co/chester) has also been suggested, notably 
by Ussher, which is said to have been the only colony in the 
strict sense of the word. The preponderance of recent 
opinion, which was that of Stillingfleet, seems to be in 
favour of Caerleon-on-Usk, which was the seat of the second 
legion, and known as ‘ Civitas legionis ad Yscham.’ Stilling- 
fleet supposed ‘ Londinensium’ to be an error of transcription 
for ‘Leg. II.’; others have suggested, for ‘ Legionensium.’ 
The main argument for Caerleon is that we should thus have 
represented, by the bishops of their chief cities, the three 
provinces, Maxima Cesariensis, Britannia Prima, and Britan- 
nia Secunda, into which Britain was politically divided ; and 
the fact would be interesting as showing that in Britain, as in 
other parts of the Empire, the ecclesiastical divisions had fol- 
lowed the civil, though it does not follow, and on other 
grounds is thought improbable, that the bishops of these 
three capitals had metropolitan jurisdiction, or that there was 
in fact any such jurisdiction in the ancient British Church. 
But it is necessary to guard in all such cases against the 
tendency to press tempting probabilities unduly into argu- 
ment. We really know nothing of the principle on which 
the three representative bishops were selected ; and it may 
be said, on the other hand, that the Lincoln theory has the 
advantage of supposing only a slight and easy error of 
transcription, ‘Londinensium’ for ‘ Lindensium,’ while it is 
supported by the fact that Lindum, but not Civitas Legionis, 
is elsewhere spoken of as a colony. 

At the more important Council of Niczea in 325 the evidence 
of the presence of British bishops does not, it is true, exceed 
probability. The extant list of the members of the council, 
being imperfect, proves nothing, one way or the other. All 
we know is that Constantine is said by Eusebius to have 
summoned bishops from every quarter, and that his summons 
was readily obeyed by all; and, connected as he had been 
with Britain, it was not likely that he would omit its bishops, 
who had been previously summoned to Arles, and had been 
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represented there. The fact that they are specified among 
others by the Emperor, in his encyclic after the council, as 
consentient about Easter, and by Athanasius, in a subsequent 
letter to the Emperor Jovian, as having accepted the Nicene 
faith, does not indeed prove their actual presence at Nice, 
but it is at any rate evidence of the main point before us, the 
importance of their Church. It is almost certain that no 
British bishops were present at the Synod of Sardica (343); 
but the British Church assented to the orthodox decisions of 
the Council ; for Athanasius, in his Afo/ogy, and again in his 
History of the Arians, mentions British bishops as having 
supported his cause. But at Ariminum (359) we have the 
express testimony of Sulpicius Severus that the British epis- 
copate was represented ; and he adds the interesting fact that 
three British bishops, alone of all from Aquitania, Gaul, and 
Britain, accepted the heretical Emperor’s offer of maintenance, 
being too poor to maintain themselves ; and he defends them 
against blame for thus accepting the proffered hospitality 
rather than be burdensome to their brethren. Though on 
this occasion they may be concluded to have yielded like the 
rest to imperial pressure in accepting the heretical formula 
imposed on the Council, yet the plea of coercion saves their 
Church, with other Western ones, from the charge of heresy. 
The allegation of the complaining Gildas, whom Bede copies, 
that the Britons were for a time largely infected with Arianism, 
cannot be set against the testimony of Athanasius, who, in 
his letter to Jovian, A.D. 363, speaks of them as orthodox, and 
of S. Hilary, S. Chrysostom, and S. Jerome, who emphatically 
bear similar witness. 

It thus appears abundantly that in the fourth century the 
British Church was a fully recognized part of the great Catho- 
lic body, with an organized hierarchy, and a voice in Councils; 
and also that it continued orthodox in that age of controversy. 
The frequent allusions to it during this period by S. Chrysos- 
tom and S. Jerome, the latter in various letters, further attest 
its considerable renown and importance. On the other hand, 
the paucity of any discovered monumental remains of a 
Christian character, among so many heathen ones, during the 
Roman occupation, tells against its wide diffusion. This 
paucity may, however, be partly at least accounted for by 
Saxon devastations, and by the fact of the British churches 
being so generally of wood, that the erection by S. Ninian, 
on his return from Rome early in the fifth century, of a 
stone church at Whithern, in Galloway, is said by Bede to 
have been so unusual a thing as to cause the place to be 
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called ‘Ad Candidam Casam,’ or ‘White House.’ Thus it 
would be only at the greater Roman stations that durable 
buildings were likely to be, and at such places remains of 
churches have been found, namely, at Dover, Richborough, 
Reculver, and Lyminge, in Kent, and at Brixworth in 
Northamptonshire. But, apart from buildings, one certainly 
might have expected the discovery of more sepulchral monu- 
ments and works of Christian art than have been found, if the 
Church had in any true sense conquered the land. Their 
comparative absence is, however, less significant if we suppose 
it to have ,been rather among the natives than the Roman 
colonists that the faith had spread: and it may be added, as 
in some degree supporting this supposition, that the alleged 
poverty of the British bishops at Ariminum may be taken as 
intimating that the Church, however large and flourishing, 
was not much supported by the wealthy and influential. 
Tertullian’s expression, ‘inaccessa Romanis loca,’ may perhaps. 
be further adduced as intimating early missionary work among 
natives rather than colonists. 

The next undoubted facts about the British Church are 
its partial infection with the Pelagian heresy in the early part 
of the fifth century, and the missions of Germanus of Auxerre, 
accompanied on his first visit by Lupus of Troyes, and on his 
second by Severus of Treves, for the re-establishment of 
orthodoxy. The author of this heresy, which consisted in an 
undue assertion of human free-will against the Augustinian 
doctrines of divine grace, was himself a native of Britain, his 
original name, Morgan, having been Grecized into Pelagius ; 
and he is called by Jerome, in his characteristic style, ‘the big 
and corpulent dog of Albion,’ through whom ‘the devil barks.’ 
To have produced so noted and able an heresiarch—-one, too, 
whose Christian character S. Augustine himself acknowledges, 
and for whom he expresses even personal affection—shows, at 
any rate, that there was intellectual activity in the British 
Church, though its application to Gaul for aid seems to imply 
a want of theological learning sufficient for the exigency. 
Space will not allow us to dwell on the visits of the Gallic 
divines, related by Bede, who copies from the account given 
sixty years after the event by Constantine, the monk of 
Lyons, in his Lzfe of S. Germanus. Memorable in connexion 
with the first visit is the ‘Alleluia victory’ (A.D. 430), said 
to have been won under the inspiring influence of Germanus 
over certain combined hosts of Saxon and Pictish invaders, 
who had attacked the Britons as the latter had just been 
celebrating the Easter festival in their camp; the greater part 
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of them being (it is said) still moist with the dews of recent 
baptism. Germanus, we read, suddenly bade them all respond 
in chorus to his voice, and then thrice with the priests uttered 
the word ‘ Alleluia.” The whole army took up the cry, which 
was echoed from the surrounding hills. A sudden panic seized 
the enemy, who imagined the rocks and the very heavens to 
be falling on them, and an easy victory was won. Apart 
from the marvellous incidents recorded, such as, by a law of 
natural growth in a credulous age expectant of the super- 
natural, ever grew about such histories, there can be no doubt 
of the reality of the successful missions of Germanus and his 
companions ; nor surely any reasonable one of a victory won 
at the time over some invading army under some such circum- 
stances as are described. It may be observed in passing 
that the mention of the greater part of the British host having 
been brought for the first time to baptism, under the influence 
of the Gallic missionaries, confirms the view, entertained on 
other grounds, of the triumph of the Gospel in the island 
having been so far partial only. It may with good reason be 
supposed that, whatever the earlier sources of British Chris- 
tianity, this mission from Gaul gave marked impulse and 
extension to it after the Romans had relinquished the island, 
and helped to make the Britons a distinctly Christian nation 
in their struggle with heathen foes. Mr. Pryce, drawing his 
inference mainly from a number of parish churches in Wales, 
Cornwall, and elsewhere, supposed to be among the earliest 
in Britain, being dedicated to S. Germanus, conjectures: that 
his advice and influence may have originated the gradual 
substitution of the parochial system for that of central minsters, 
which originally prevailed. But this is conjecture - only, 
though the names of the churches in question, as well as the 
British traditions about Germanus, are valid evidences of the 
lasting influence of his visit. 

As to one subject of discussion in connexion with these 
missions, namely, whether the Pope of the day had anything to 
do with them, the facts are these. Prosper, a native of Aqui- 
taine, who had been himself in Rome on a mission to Pope 
Celestine to complain of Semi-Pelagianism in Gaul in 431, 
and who was afterwards Pope Leo's secretary, states in his 
Chronicle that it was Czlestine who sent Germanus to the 
Britons as his own representative, and says nothing about 
the action of the Gallic Church. Constantine, on the other 
hand, whom Bede copies, writing indeed later than Prosper, 
but still likely to know about the proceedings in Gaul, having 
been alive in the time of Germanus, and his successor in the 
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see of Auxerre, attributes the mission solely to the Gallic 
Church acting on a request from Britain, and says nothing 
about the Pope. Both are good authorities, and their accounts 
are not incapable of reconciliation, though Prosper may pro- 
bably have exaggerated the Pope’s share in the proceedings 
from the tendency, usual in adherents of Rome, to magnify 
the action of the Papal See. Czlestine may, as Dr. Bright 
suggests, have recommended Germanus to the Council, having 
been informed of the application from Britain, or may have 
afterwards sanctioned his mission. The question is of no 
great importance, though an interest has been felt in it in 
connection with the relations of the primitive British Church 
to the Roman See. At any rate, any action of Pope Celes- 
tine on this occasion did not bring about any feeling of 
dependence on the Pope on the part of the Britons, as appears 
from their attitude (to be noticed presently) when Augustine 
was sent to them by Pope Gregory. 

Another question connected with these missions is whether 
Germanus introduced into Britain the Gallican liturgy, as is 
supposed to have been the case by Ussher, followed by Stilling- 
fleet and others. But the only ground for the supposition is 
a MS., first printed by Spelman, apparently the work of some 
Scottish monk probably in the eighth century, which, when 
examined, is not found to support the conclusion, even if its 
statements were to be relied on. But we may here observe 
that the ancient British liturgy was probably the Gallican, 
though there is no real ground for supposing it to have been 
introduced by Germanus. All we know, positively is, that 
when Augustine arrived from Rome he found the rites of the 
British Church in many respects different from the Roman ; all 
of which, except its mode of administering baptism and its 
Easter cycle, he was willing to tolerate. We know also, from 
his correspondence with Pope Gregory, that the Eucharistic 
office of Gaul differed from that of Rome, and that Gregory 
directed him to tolerate similar differences in Britain. It is 
known also that the Gallican liturgy, attributed to S. John, 
and supposed to have been derived from Asia Minor through 
Irenzus of Lyons, the disciple of Polycarp, continued in use 
in Gaul till the time of Charlemagne. It was evidently 
likely that Britain would get its liturgy from Gaul, or 
from the same source as Gaul, though no absolute proof 
of the fact remains. But.we may, perhaps, see an inti- 
mation to this effect, however slight, in the fact that the 
Scottish Colman, at the Synod of Whitby in 664, assigned, 
though erroneously, the Easter cycle of his Church to S. John, 
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the supposed author of the Gallican liturgy. For his mistake 
is not unlikely to have arisen from the Scottish rites generally 
at that time being credited with this origin ; and there is good 
reason for supposing that the Britons agreed with the Scots in 
their customs of worship as. well as in their computation of 
Easter. It is to be remarked, too, that British liturgies are 
said, in the Catalogue of Saints, attributed to Tirechanus about 
A.D. 750, to have been introduced from Britain into Ireland, 
the native land of the Scots, by S. David, S. Cadoc, and 
Gildas, in the latter half of the sixth century. Palmer, in his 
‘ Antiquities of the English Ritual,’ supposes the Irish to have 
used previously a liturgy essentially the same as the Roman, 
introduced among them by S. Patrick, and through British 
influence (of which we shall have more to say by-and-by) to 
have adopted that of Britain, which, from the general proba- 
bilities of the case, he identifies with the Gallican. 

The mission of Germanus took place after the Romans had, 
in 427, finally left the island. With the English conquest that 
ensued a cloud comes over the history of the British Church. 
It is well known what a lamentable picture of things is given 
by Gildas, whom Bede follows, when the remnant of the 
Britons, driven into Wales, Cumberiand, and Cornwall, are 
described as rent by intestine feuds, stained by worse than 
heathen vices, simony, arrogance, and unchastity being rife 
among the clergy, and no zeal being shown to convert their 
heathen conquerors. The picture thus given must of course 
be viewed with some allowance for the motive of Gildas, 
whose avowed purpose it was to trace the woes of his 
countrymen to their sins ; and for the prejudice of Bede, as 
being under the Roman obedience, which was still in his time 
repudiated by the British Church. And it is to be remem- 
bered that the former acknowledges the existence, in the 
depressed race, of saints, however few, ‘the holiness of whose 
lives (he says) I prize above all the wealth of this world, and 
to be numbered among whom will be the constant object 
of my prayers and endeavours. The general tone could 
not well be high in the case of an imperfectly civilized 
people, who, after long subjection to the domination and 
doubtless often demoralizing influence of Roman masters, 
had been left to themselves to fight for their lives and homes 
against savage heathens through so many disastrous years. 
Nor could much missionary zeal in behalf of their hated foes, 
even if it could have been exerted with success, be looked 
for in such a case. At any rate they kept their own faith, 
which seems now to have been generally professed by them; 
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for they are ever afterwards spoken of as a Christian nation : 
and in the latter part of the sixth century, the time of Gildas 
himself, there is evidence of a renewed burst of religious 
activity among them. For at this time we read of the 
foundation or replenishment of numerous Cymric colleges or 
monasteries, called by the general name of Bangor (meaning, 
it is said, ‘High Choir’ or ‘ Circle’), among which was the 
place still known by this name ;—of the assembling of synods, 
notably that of Llanddewi-Brefi in Cardiganshire ;—of bishops 
who have been sainted, among whom S. Dubricius (said to 
have been the first bishop of Llandaff), and S. David (the 
founder of the see of Menevia, now S. David's) stand forth 
as typical ;—of saintly persons, as S. Malo and S. Sampson, 
spreading the Gospel in Armorica, since called Britany from 
the British refugees that peopled it ;—and of a mission to 
Ireland under the auspices of S. David to restore the faith 
there, the historian Gildas having gone thither with others, 
and there most probably ended his days. However legendary 
and uncertain may be the account given us of the persons 
and events referred to, there can be no doubt that at this 
period the old British Church was alive and active. It had 
apparently emerged from the state of depression of which 
Gildas so bitterly complains, and shown signs of the life of its 
more palmy days. The mission to Ireland has a peculiar 
interest as evidence of the friendly intercourse subsisting 
between the British and Scottish Christians; and not of 
intercourse only, but of the latter being indebted to the 
former for reviving influences. The Britons may, as alleged, 
have taken little or no direct part in converting the English ; 
but at any rate they appear to have contributed indirectly to 
the work : for they had helped to stir up the religious life of 
the sister Church of the ‘Isle of Saints, which appears to 
have languished after the mission of S. Patrick from Rome 
(c. 432); in which mission also, it is to be observed, British 
evangelists are said to have lent their aid. The revival under 
British influence gave rise to what is called ‘the Second Order 
of Irish Saints,’ resulting in the foundation of Iona by S. 
Columba, and afterwards in the well-known missionary work 
by members of the Scottish communion among the Teutonic 
races both in England and on the continent of Europe. The 
continuance of British influence over Ireland appears further 
from the founder of Iona himself, the great Irish saint Columba, 
being said to have sent a penitent criminal to do penance for 
twelve years among the Britons, and from frequent references 
in the old Irish annals, collections of canons, and legends of 
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saints, to S. David, S. Cadoc, and S. Gildas (whose alleged 
introduction of the British liturgy has been already alluded 
to), as instructors of the Irish. Nor should it be forgotten 
that S. Ninian, the evangelizer of the Southern Picts of 
Scotland at a date anterior to the mission of S. Patrick, 
though he had been educated in Rome, was himself a Briton 
born. 

It was during the period of renewed activity that Augustine 
arrived. The history of his unsuccessful attempt, in two 
interviews with the British bishops, to carry out Gregory’s 
scheme of subjecting them to his authority is too well known 
to need recapitulation. They took exception, it appears, to 
his injudiciously haughty assumption of an authority unknown 
to them, and also clung tenaciously to certain rites and 
customs of their own which differed from those which 
Augustine would have imposed upon them. The only 
differences, however, mentioned by Bede are their modes of 
computing Easter and of administering baptism. There were 
not, and were not likely to be, any essential differences be- 
tween the Churches of Rome and Britain, barring papal claims, 
that need have prevented union. With regard to Easter, the 
Britons computed its recurrence as the Scots continued to do 
till the synod of Whitby in 664, when, under the influence of 
S. Wilfrid, they at length conformed to the general usage of 
Christendom. It was not, it must be remembered, the old 
Quarto-deciman controversy, which had formerly separated 
the Roman from the Asiatic Churches, when the latter, 
pleading the authority of S. John, kept their ‘ Pasch’ at the 
same time with the Jews, on the 14th of Nisan, on whatever 
day of the week it fell. The Roman usage of keeping Easter 
always on a Sunday had been universally accepted after the 
Council of Nice in 325. Both Scots and Britons agreed with 
Rome in the theory of keeping the first Sunday after the 
Paschal full moon, differing only in their cycle for computing 
the particular Sunday to be observed. Theirs was in fact 
the same as the Roman Church had used originally, and 
which had remained unaltered in the British Islands in con- 
sequence of their comparative isolation. Their usage involved 
the practice of keeping the day of the Paschal full moon 
itself in case of its falling on a Sunday, whereas the Roman 
plan, universally accepted now, requires in such a case the 
observation of the Sunday following, thus avoiding the possi- 
bility of synchronism with the Jewish Passover. But a 
more cogent consideration than that of the merits of the 
question itself was, we may suppose, the maintenance of their 
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own traditions, which connected them with their own antiquity, 
against innovations under unaccustomed dictation. 

For again at Whitby (664), where the Scots were compelled 
to give up the Easter contest, we find their champion Colman 
resting his argument on the sacred authority of the traditions 
of his own Church ; pleading at first S. John as the author of 
its usage, and then, being driven by Wilfrid from this position, 
falling back on S. Columba, against whose authority even 
that of S. Peter, alleged by Wilfrid to have originated the 
Roman usage, does not seem to have prevailed with Colman 
and his friends: for they are said by Bede to have retired 
from the council unconvinced, though King Oswy’s conver- 
sion to Wilfrid’s position secured its triumph. The above 
evidences of the ground taken by the Scottish or Irish 
Christians, as against the claims of Rome, may be fairly 
adduced in illustration of the probable attitude and motives of 
the British bishops, and against the view of Lingard, who, 
impartial though he generally is, still, in his wish to make out 
the early acknowledgment of the authority of Rome by the 
British Church, attributes its rejection of Augustine to re- 
sentment against his personal arrogance, rather than to 
repudiation of Gregory’s claims. In the case of the Britons, 
however, it may be, as Mr. Pryce well suggests, that their 
determined resistance was due in a great measure to national 
feeling. ‘Probably, he observes, ‘their opposition was the 
more uncompromising, that to them Augustine represented 
not so much the distant See of Rome as that of Canterbury, 
not so much Gregory as the hated king of the East Angles.’ 
The like principle of clinging to their own traditions, and of 
resistance to new dictation, was doubtless the cause of the 
resolute refusal of the Scots to adopt the Roman tonsure ; 
which was probably one of the usagés in which the Britons 
also differed from the Roman missionaries, though, as Bede 
does not mention it in that connection, we may suppose that 
Augustine was not so foolish as to make a point of it. Unre- 
flecting readers of history may be disposed to smile at seeing 
the proper way of shaving a clergyman’s head made a bone 
of contention among Christians, as there are some who regard 
with contemptuous pity contentions among ourselves about 
what has been called a question of clothes. But it should be 
remembered that things very unimportant in themselves may 
naturally, and even legitimately in some cases, acquire im- 
portance because of the views and principles of which they 
are the recognized emblems. The native Christians in this 
case were fighting really not about a question of hair-dressing, 
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but about the retention of their old position as a primitive 
autonomous Church against a new régime. 

What the point at issue about baptism was we are no- 
where told. It may very probably have been that single, 
instead of trine, immersion was the custom of the Celtic 
Churches ; since we learn from one of Pope Gregory’s letters 
that the Spanish Church of the period varied in this respect 
from Roman usage; and it appears that single immersion 
prevailed even down to the seventeenth century in Britany. 

The schism between the British and English Churches, 
embittered by national hostility, was long and inveterate. 
It was not till the latter part of the eighth century that the 
Welsh adopted the Roman Easter, nor till a century later that 
some Welsh bishops are said to have been consecrated by 
Archbishops of Canterbury. In the meantime the British 
community, though isolated from the main body of Western 
Christendom, retained its life, having (as has been seen) spread 
itself notably in Britany, where British saints are still revered : 
and, though we find no mention of Christians of this race 
sharing the glory of the Scots in the conversion of any 
part of Saxon England, yet it may be significant of more 
action of this kind than is known of, that two British bishops 
are said by Bede to have joined Wini, the Saxon bishop of 
Wessex, in consecrating Ceadda to York, there being at that 
time (as the same authority informs us) no bishop in the 
whole of Britain canonically ordained, ze. by bishops under 
the Roman obedience, or according to the Roman rite. And 
it should never be forgotten how large a part of the conversion 
of England was really due to the Scots, with whom the 
Britons were in communion ; and notably how S. Aidan and 
others from Iona evangelized Northumbria after the attempt 
of Paulinus had failed. 

As to the doctrines and usages of the British Church, they 
may be concluded to have been in the main those of contem- 
porary Catholicism elsewhere. Its orthodoxy has been noted 
above; and, with regard to usages, its isolation from Conti- 
nental Christendom, especially during the Roman occupation 
of the island, had not been such as to render any remarkable 
peculiarities probable ; nor do those objected to by Augustine 
appear to have been either numerous or important. Its 
liturgy, as has been already noticed, was probably of the 
Gallican, and not of the Roman, type; it had not followed 
the Churches under the Roman obedience in amending its 
Easter cycle ; and in its mode of administering baptism, and 
in the tonsure of its clergy, it varied from Roman usage, 
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Further, as Mr. Pryce adduces proof to show, it appears to 
have disregarded the canonical requirement of the concurrence 
of three bishops at least for the consecration of a new one. 
But in other respects its practices and tone of devotion, as 
gathered from Gildas, show no marked divergence from what 
was prevalent elsewhere. Churches were dedicated to martyrs, 
and their relics venerated ; monasteries (probably, as among 
the Scots, centres often of education and evangelization) were 
numerous, and celibacy and asceticism held in high honour, 
though marriage of the clergy was prevalent, as it long con- 
tinued to be elsewhere ; and pilgrimages (as Theodoret testi- 
fies) were made to Jerusalem and elsewhere. One point, 
which has been hotly debated in the interests of controversy, 
ought not to be passed over: namely, the relations of the old 
British Church to the Roman See. Lingard contends for its 
acknowledgment from the point of the Pope’s supremacy. 
But the only direct proof of any weight that he adduces is a 
statement of Gildas that the British clergy, refusing to submit 
to the judgment of their fellows, were in the habit of seeking 
that of a foreign authority, and of crossing the sea and tra- 
versing great distances for the purpose. To this it may be 
replied that, Rome not being specified, it may have been to 
Gallican authorities that the clergy resorted, and that, in any 
case, Gildas, far from approving the practice, complains of it 
as an irregularity. The proper conclusion seems to be that 
not only was Britain, at the early date of the foundation of its 
Church, outside the limits of any then acknowledged Roman 
jurisdiction,—not only are there no signs of such jurisdiction 
having been subsequently recognized,—but also that the 
acknowledged attitude of the British bishops towards 
Augustine excludes the idea of any tradition of subjection to 
Rome. ; 

We have reserved for our last consideration the origin of 
the Church of which the history, as far as it is known, has 
with more or less certainty been so far traced. That it 
existed, though probably not extensively diffused, before the 
beginning of the third century has been shown. How long 
had it existed, and whence and how came its first evangelists ? 
Here we find ourselves at once in the mists of uncertainty 
spoken of at the outset. But the inquiry is so full of interest 
as to draw us on irresistibly to seek such light as we can find, 
and, even in the absence of light, to form surmises. 

In the Middle Ages, as is well known, no dimness was 
recognized on the subject. It was the universal belief that 
Joseph of Arimathea brought the Gospel to Britain, and that 
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its first seat was Glastonbury. Though the story is now 
known to have been a comparatively late legend, it has an 
attractive charm about it; and on this account, as well as 
because of its popularity in days gone by, we are unwilling 
to pass it over. On a pillar of the church of Glastonbury 
Abbey there was, Leland informs us, a plate bearing a Latin 
inscription, part of which ran as follows :— 


‘In the thirty-first year after the Passion of Our Lord twelve 
saints, of whom Joseph of Arimathea was the chief, came here, and 
constructed in this place the first church of this kingdom, which 
Christ in person dedicated in honour of His mother, and as a place for 
their burial, according to the testimony of S. David, archbishop of 
Menevia. For, when he was intending himself to dedicate that 
church, the Lord appeared to him in a dream and forbade him. 
Moreover, as a sign that He, the Lord Himself, had formerly 
dedicated both the church and the cemetery, He perforated the 
Bishop’s hand with His finger, which was seen, thus perforated, by 
many in the morning.’ 


Tracing back this story about Joseph, we find it first in the 
Antiquities of Glastonbury by the credulous or romancing 
monk of the twelfth century, William of Malmesbury, who 
tells us that, after the stoning of Stephen, S: Philip went to 
preach among the Franks, and sent thence his dear friend 
Joseph of Arimathea to spread the Gospel in Britain ; that 
the barbarous king of that country, though unconverted, 
granted them for their abode an island on the outskirts of his 
dominion, covered with woods, thickets, and fens, called by 
the natives ‘ Yniswytrin ;’ that afterwards two other pagan 
kings gave them, at their request, a hide of land each, called 
even to Malmesbury’s day ‘ the twelve hides ;’ and that after 
a time, on the admonition of the angel Gabriel, they built a 
chapel of wattled twigs, which ‘the Son of God Himself was 
pleased to dedicate in honour of His Blessed Mother.’ 
Baronius, in his Axnales Ecclesiastict, gives a different ver- 
sion of the legend, derived, he says, froma MS. in the Vatican, 
as follows :— 

* At the time when the disciples were dispersed after the stoning 
of Stephen, we may gather that Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, Martha, 
and Marcella their attendant, against whom the Jews were especially 
infuriated, were not only driven from Jerusalem, but also put into a 
ship without oars, and, being so committed to the sea, were exposed 
to imminent danger. But, under Divine Providence, they are said to 
have reached Marseilles. It is said, also, that Joseph of Arimathea 
shared with them the same risk, and that he sailed afterwards from 
Gaul to Britain, where, after having preached the Gospel, he ended 
his days.’ 
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By Malmesbury’s ‘ Yniswytrin,’ or ‘ Ynys-vitryn,’ meaning 
‘Glassy Isle,’ is undoubtedly meant what was afterwards 
called ‘ Avalon,’ or the ‘Isle of Apples,’ and now known by its 
Saxon name of ‘Glastonbury,’ z.e. ‘the burgh of the Glaestings’ ; 
to which an arm of the Bristol Channel formerly extended. The 
story of Joseph of Arimathea has not yet faded out of the 
traditions of the place. From the site of the abbey rises a hill 
called ‘ Weary-all,’ on the slope of which is a flat stone bearing 
the. inscription ‘I. A. Anno D. xxxi,’ and marking the spot 
where a thorn once grew ; and the tradition is that the thorn 
sprung from Joseph’s staff, which he planted there after 
landing, and further, that it blossomed annually on old 
Christmas Day. Though the original thorn is gone, its off- 
shoots still remain in the neighbourhood, including one 
within the precincts of the Abbey, and it is a fact that their 
nature is to blossom about the Christmas season. 

That all the stories about Joseph were baseless inventions 
of a comparatively late age is now undeniable. There is no 
reason for supposing even a germ of fact from which they 
might have sprung. Such legends are no unusual phenomena. 
It was of great importance to a monastery to possess sacred 
relics, and some story of a sacred origin. In the absence of 
any such ready to hand, we may suppose that some monk, 
zealous for the honour of his house, gave currency to the 
story about Joseph, involving the invaluable advantage of the 
possession of his remains; perhaps selecting him because no 
other Church had already appropriated him. And it is pos- 
sible that some dream or vision, or supposed miraculous inci- 
dent, afforded the first foundation for the legend. Mr. Pryce 
would trace it, together with Arthurian romance, to Norman 
minstrels having enlarged and beautified the stories told them 
by their Breton neighbours, who had- carried with them to 
their new home their native British legends. Baseless, however, 
as may be the whole tradition, the fact remains that Glaston- 
bury was the site of an early British sanctuary of peculiar 
sanctity : its church may have been, as it was accounted to 
be, the oldest in Britain ; though, in the absence of any real 
knowledge of the exact time or circumstances of its founda- 
tion, its situatiori cannot be adduced as affording any valid 
evidence that it was from the south-west that the first mis- 
sionaries approached our island. The fact that Glastonbury 
was the one great foundation of British origin that preserved 
its continuity through the English conquest may indeed be 
sufficient to account for the peculiar halo of sanctity with 
which it was surrounded. Before leaving it we cannot 
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refrain from reminding our readers of the mystic sanctity 
attached to it in Arthurian romance, founded on traditions of 
the British race. For it was to the Isle of Avalon, regarded as 
a sort of abode of the blest, that Arthur himself was carried 
by the three weeping queens after ‘that last weird battle in 
the west,’ there to rest in trance till his re-appearance in the 
world to redress all human wrongs. 

Next to be considered is the earlier and much more 
credible, though by no means certain, story given us by Bede, 
who attributes British Christianity to a mission by Pope 
Eleutherus in the latter part of the second century, sent at 
the request of Lucius, a British king. His words are :— 

‘In the 156th year from the Incarnation of the Lord, Marcus 
Antonius Verus, with Aurelius Commodus his brother, succeeded to 
the empire ; in whose times, Eleutherus, a holy man, being the 
Roman Pontiff, Lucius, king of the Britons, sent him a letter, re- 
questing through his command to be made a Christian. And he 
soon afterwards obtained his pious request ; and the Britons, having 
received the Faith, preserved it whole and inviolate in quiet peace 
till the times of Diocletian.’ 

He elsewhere gives A.D. 180 as the date of the conversion of 
Lucius. This account, written some five hundred years after 
the event referred to, is the earliest mention of it found in any 
historian. Gildas, from whom Bede took a great part of his 
account of the early British Church, has no knowledge of it. 
But in the early recension of the Lzber Pontificalis, known as the 
Felician Catalogue, and attributcd to the year 530, there is the 
following statement: ‘ He (ze. Eleutherus) received a letter 
from Lucius, king of the Britons, that he might be made a 
Christian through his command.’ Now Bede, in his preface, 
mentions the Roman archives, examined personally by his 
friend Nothelm, as among his authorities for the early part of 
his history. It is evident, then, that it was from the Roman 
catalogue referred to that he got his information in this case, 
its very language being copied by him. In the hands of 
chroniclers after Bede the story got gradually enlarged. In 
the History of the Britons, attributed to Nennius, a monk of 
Bangor in the seventh century, but now believed to have been 
written in the ninth, the name Lucius is explained as the 
Latin equivalent of ‘Llever-Mawr, meaning ‘Great Light’; 
and all Britain is said to have received baptism with Lucius. 
The Welsh poems called ‘The Triads’ (believed to have been 
composed after the Norman Conquest) connect the story with 
Llandaff, saying that there Lleirwg (ze. Lucius) made the 


first church in the island of Britain, and gave lands and 
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privileges to those who embraced the faith, The Book of 
Llandaff, written in the twelfth century, repeats the state- 
ment. In the same century William of Malmesbury and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth tell the tale with many details. The 
former, in his Antiquities of Glastonbury, connects it with 
that place; and from their accounts combined we learn that 
Elvan and Medwin were the messengers sent by Lucius to 
the Pope, and that they were consecrated bishops by him; 
that Fugacius (or Fagan) and Damian (or Dyvan) were the 
Pope’s legates sent to Britain; and that three archbishops 
and twenty-eight bishops, in the place of the same number of 
Flamens, were established in the island. <A further connexion 
of the tradition with Llandaff is found in the dedication of 
churches in the diocese to Lleirwg, Dyvan, Fagan, and 
Medwin. Thus the history of the story, as far as we can 
trace it, is this: It is found first, in its simplest form, in the 
pontifical annals of the sixth century ; it is thence introduced 
by Bede into Britain in the eighth ; it grows into the conver- 
sion of the whole of Britain in the ninth; it appears in fully 
embellished form, with names of persons added, and con- 
nected with both Llandaff and Glastonbury, in the twelfth. 
What ground is there for believing in a fact for its foundation ? 
All we need concern ourselves with is the probability of what 
is stated in the Felician Catalogue, which amounts to no more 
than this: that some British prince, otherwise unknown, 
during the Roman occupation of the country, having become 
acquainted with Christianity, applied to the Bishop of Rome 
for further instruction. There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition ; and it may be argued that the statement in the 
Felician Catalogue is more likely to have been founded on 
some fact than on pure invention. Lingard takes this view, 
supposing Lleirwg to have been an independent chieftain 
outside the Roman pale ; and he lays stress on the dedication 
of churches to him and the saints associated with him in the 
legends, which he takes to be due to genuine Welsh traditions, 
independent of the story introduced by Bede. On the other 
hand, the total silence of Gildas (who must have been well 
acquainted with the traditions of his own Church) is a strong 
argument against: the truth of the story; as is also that of 
the earliest edition of the Pontifical Catalogue, called the 
Liberian (A.D. 354), in which the addition about Lucius does not 
appear. This last circumstance certainly suggests the suspicion 
that the addition in question might be due to what was the 
cause of other additions to the Pontifical Catalogue :. namely, 
the desire felt at Rome to trace the origin of all Western 
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Churches to the Roman See. And it is possible that the fact 
of writers at the beginning of the third century having been 
(as aforesaid) the first to allude to the Christianity of Britain 
suggested Eleutherus, whose pontificate shortly preceded that 
date, as its author. On the whole, it would seem that, though 
the story even in its simplest form is uncertain and open to 
suspicion, and though its subsequent amplifications are legen- 
dary, yet it is possible that a British prince did apply to 
Eleutherus, who thereupon contributed to the establishment 
of the Gospel in some part of the island. 

But even if the story, thus limited, were proved to be true, 
it could not satisfy us as a full account of the origin of the 
British Church. Its rites and customs, differing from those of 
Rome, and the attitude of its bishops towards Augustine, as 
well as what Gildas says and leaves unsaid, intimate some 
other source. What he says does not indeed help us much 
to a solution of the problem before us. He laments, in the 
preface to his history, the loss or destruction of all early 
records of his Church, and only seems to intimate vaguely a 
belief in some very ancient origin. The most approved 
modern view is that the Church of Gaul was the parent of 
the British, not earlier than the concluding part of the second 
century. It is argued that the great highway to Britain from 
Italy and the East, the way taken by the Roman armies, and 
afterwards by Augustine and his colleagues, was through 
Gaul ; that, inasmuch as Christian Churches first appear in 
the basin of the lower Rhone, reaching gradually up to 
Langres, which was on the direct route to Britain, it was 
natural that the Gospel should thus travel, no other way being, 
it has been said, easily conceivable. Then, this mode of 
approach being assumed, Irenzus, who became bishop of 
Lyons in 177, is adduced as showing that in his time Britain 
had not been reached. For, alluding to the Churches of the 
West, he mentions Iberia, the Celts (ze. his own district of 
“Gallia Lugdunensis, or Czsar’s ‘Gallia Celtica’), and 
Germany (z.e. the fringe on the left bank of the Rhine then 
so-called), but not Britain. Further, Sulpicius Severus, speak- 
ing of the persecution of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne 
(166-177), says that it was not till a later date that the religion 
of God crossed the Alps. Again, it was not till the middle of 
the third century that, according to the Acts of S. Saturninus, 
cited by Gregory of Tours, the Churches even of northern 
Gaul were founded. Now this last statement, whatever be 
its historical value, is against, instead of for, the Gallic origin 
of British Christianity. It forbids our tracing to the neigh- 
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bouring Church of Gaul at all that Gospel which is known 
from Tertullian and Origen to have reached Britain before the 
third century, and suggests the idea of some other source. One 
supposition is that, after the persecution, above referred to, 
of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, some of the dispersed 
Christians from those parts sought refuge in Britain, where 
they would find a kindred race, and so became the first 
missionaries. This view, while it saves the supposed Gallic 
origin of the British Church, satisfies the conclusions with 
regard to dates drawn from the testimonies of Origen and 
Tertullian, the silence of Irenzeus, the allegation of Sulpicius, 
and that contained in the Acts of S. Saturninus, 

Mr. Pryce’s objection to this supposition, on the ground 
that the Churches of the Rhone valley must have been in too 
shattered a condition after the recent persecution to effect an 
evangelization as orderly and systematic as that of Britain 
appears to have been, may be met by the assertion that it is 
not till a century later that our proof of a systematic organiza- 
tion of the British Church begins. Its beginnings may have 
been long anterior to the settled order of its hierarchy. 

But let us next consider whether the evidence, once 
thought cogent, of some much earlier evangelization, to some 
extent at least, has not more positive value than recent 
inquirers seem disposed to attach to it. We are not indeed 
prepared to maintain, with Bishop Burgess the all but cer- 
tainty, or, with Ussher, Stillingfleet, and others, the strong 
probability, of a visit by S. Paul, though even this cannot be 
proved altogether impossible. All we desire to plead for is 
full justice to the argument for a partial evangelization of 
Britain in, or soon after, the apostolic age. The passages in 
ancient writers on which the argument rests are these: I. 
Clemens Romanus, whose Epistle to-the Corinthians is held 
to be among the earliest writings of Christianity after the 
sacred Canon, says in it that S. Paul preached righteousness 
to the whole world, and in doing so went to the ‘ boundaries 
of the West.’ 2. The author of the document known as 
Muratori’s Canon (c. 170) speaks of S. Paul having visited 
Spain ; whence a journey to Britain would have been not im- 
possible. 3. Eusebius (c. A.D. 315), arguing that the Apostles 
and the Seventy could be no impostors or deceivers, since, 
though such might deceive their own neighbours or country- 
men with an improbable story, yet it had been madness for 
illiterate men, who understood only their own mother-tongue, 
to go about to deceive the world by preaching the doctrine 
in the remotest countries, states in this connection that some 
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of the disciples passed over to the British Islands, and con- 
cludes that ‘some more than human power accompanied the 
Apostles.’ 4. Jerome, at the end of the same century or the 
beginning of the next, says that S. Paul ‘went to Spain, and 
ran from ocean to ocean, imitating the motion and the course 
of the Sun of Righteousness ;’ and that ‘after his imprison- 
ment he preached the Gospel in the Western parts.’ 5. Theo- 
doret, writing in the earlier half of the 5th century, asserts 
(though in a passage too rhetorical to be of much use as an 
argument) that ‘some of the disciples’ preached the Gospel 
in Britain; that S. Paul himself went to Spain and to ‘the 
islands lying in the sea (ze. probably the Mediterranean) ;’ 
again, ‘to Spain and other nations ;’ and again, that ‘our 
fishermen and publicans, and the “leather-cutter” (meaning 
S. Paul), brought the evangelical laws to all men, and per- 
suaded not only the Romans and those subject to them, but 
also (among others named) the Britons, to receive the laws of 
the Crucified.’ 

Now there is assuredly here but feeble evidence of S. Paul 
having gone to Britain. The passages prove indeed an early 
and general belief that he carried out his expressed intention 
of going when he could by way of Rome to Spain, for doing 
which he would have opportunity, as far as time is concerned, 
between the detention at Rome, in which the history of the 
Acts leaves him (terminating possibly in 63, Acts xxviii. 30), 
and his martyrdom under Nero in 68. A visit to Spain may 
surely on such evidence be accepted as a fact. And when 
there he might go farther, by means, let us say, of some 
vessel trading by way of Spain with the British Islands. He 
was ready, we know, to avail himself of any ready means 
of transport. He was sure to have heard much about the 
island, and was not unlikely to take an interest in its in- 
habitants, especially as the exhibition of Caractacus at Rome, 
which Tacitus tells us made such a deep impression, had been 
of recent occurrence. Still there cannot be said to be any real 
evidence that he did what he might have done. Clement’s 
‘boundary of the West, taken in combination with Theodoret’s 
‘islands lying in the sea,’ mentioned, as the latter are, imme- 
diately after Spain, has indeed been pressed as denoting 
Britain: the first of these expressions on the ground of the 
undoubted fact that the island is similarly désignated by many 
ancient writers, as by Catullus, who calls it ‘ultima Occidentis 
insula.’ But other passages from writers of the period (col- 
lected in Bishop Lightfoot’s Jutroduction to the. Epistles of 
S. Clement) show clearly that Spain would equally satisfy the 
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expression ‘boundary of the West.’ Then, what Theodoret 
says is evidently too vague to build any conclusion on. He 
wrote long after the apostolic age, and seems to refer to no 
distinct tradition beyond that about Spain; his islands may 
.merely denote those mentioned in the Acts as visited by 
S. Paul. There is, moreover, a total absence of any known 
local traditions connecting the Churches of either Britain or 
Ireland with S. Paul. For all such reasons we may dismiss 
the idea of a visit by S. Paul as entirely unproven, and indeed 
hardly probable, though not entirely impossible. But it does 
not follow that we should lightly dismiss the assertions of 
Eusebius and Theodoret that the Gospel reached Britain 
during or close upon the apostolic age. This is all their words 
necessarily imply ; but they do imply as much as this. One, 
speaking distinctly of the missionary work of the apostolic 
age, says that ‘some passed over to the British Islands’; the 
other, speaking as distinctly in a similar connection, says that 
‘some of the disciples’ preached in Britain, and ‘persuaded 
the Britons to receive the laws of the Crucified.’ Dr. Bright 
remarks of the words of Eusebius, that ‘he is here rhetorically 
mixing up the work of all ancient missionaries with that of 
the original disciples of Christ.’ Of course, writing so long 
after the time they refer to, Eusebius and Theodoret may 
have been mistaken; but surely their language implies the 
tradition of their day, and their own belief, that British Chris- 
tianity was traceable to the early period associated with 
apostolic labours: and such testimony, though it may not be 
conclusive, has distinct historic value. But it is said of the 
passage of Eusebius that it should be read in connection with 
another of his, in which, when specifying on the authority of 
Origen the missionary work of the several apostles them- 
selves, he does not mention Britain. We reply, not only that 
omission is not denial, but also that our supposition does not 
require the personal agency of an apostle ; only of some mis- 
sionaries in the apostolic or sub-apostolic age. But, again, a 
second passage of Theodoret also is adduced, in which he says 
that it was not till after the apostles’ death that ‘the laws of 
the Crucified penetrated to Persians, Scythians, and the other 
barbarous nations.’ We reply, that even if he had here speci- 
fied the Britons among his ‘ barbarous nations,’ as he does not, 
their first Gospel would only be necessarily thrown forward 
into the sub-apostolic age ; and again, that in what he does say 
he contradicts the earlier testimony of Origen, according to 
whom the apostle Andrew preached in Scythia. The omission 
of Britain by Irenzus in his mention of the Churches of his 
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day, and the statement of Sulpicius Severus that the Gospel 
did not cross the Alps till after the middle of the second cen- 
tury, remain to be disposed of. As to Irenzus, we may say 
that his omission is not positive evidence, for he may have 
been speaking only of the Churches of which he had distinct 
knowledge within his own horizon. As to Sulpicius Severus, all 
that his statement of necessity implies is that the Churches of 
the Lower Rhone had not, at the time referred to, extended 
themselves into Northern Gaul. Britain may have been reached 
by early missionaries, and through some other medium than 
the Church of Gaul, notwithstanding both the silence of one 
author and the assertion of the other. Nor is there really 
any @ priori improbability in the positive intimations of Euse- 
bius and Theodoret that it had been so reached. It is un- 
doubted that in the apostolic age the island was well known 
at Rome, that there was a large Roman settlement there, and 
frequent intercourse with it; principally, we may suppose, 
through Gaul, but also, we conceive, for commercial purposes, 
by the old sea-route of the Carthaginians, along the coast of 
Spain. If S. Paul had thus reached some Spanish port, 
others may have followed on his track, and gone further ; 
or they may have gone through Gaul. It was surely likely 
that during the early burst of missionary enthusiasm, when 
‘the disciples went everywhere, preaching the Word,’ some 
would be attracted, whatever course they took, to ‘the 
great Roman island.’ Nor is it without bearing on the 
general probabilities of the case that a Celtic population, 
of the same blood with the Britons, had already been evan- 
gelized in Galatia. In support of this consideration we may 
note the:suggestion thrown out by Bishop Lightfoot in one 
of his dissertations on the Epistle to the Galatians, where, 
after adducing proof that the Galatians were Celts of the 
Cymric branch, and, as such, speaking in the main the same 
language with the Southern Britons, he adds, ‘ And if—to in- 
dulge a passing fancy—we picture to ourselves one of his 
(S. Paul's) Asiatic converts visiting the far-West to barter the 
hair cloths of his native country for the useful metal which 
was the special product of this island, we can imagine that, 
finding a medium of communication in a common language, 
he may have sown the first seeds of the Gospel and laid the 
foundation of the earliest Church in Britain.’ It is to be 
added that the supposition of a primitive mission is quite 
compatible with the now prevalent, and indeed probable, 
view, that it was not till a later age that the Church in Britain 
was systematically organized, and then probably through the 
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Church in Gaul. All that is contended for is full justice to 
the evidence, once thought cogent, of apostolic missionaries, 
or their immediate followers, having scattered at any rate the 
first seeds of Christianity in the island. 

Last to be noticed is the view of Pomponia Grecina and 
Claudia Rufina being connected with, and affording a pre- 
sumption in favour of, an early introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain. Like other views that commended themselves to 
former inquirers, it does not appear to be in much favour 
at present. Let it be stated, however, and its worth con- 
sidered. In S. Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy, written 
from Rome shortly before his martyrdom (A.D. 68), greetings 
are sent from ‘Eubulus, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia, and all the brethren.’ The poet Martial, who 
was in Rome from A.D. 66 to A.D. 100, addressed one 
of his epigrams (iv. 13) to ‘Rufus, on the marriage of 
Pudens to Claudia, a foreigner.’ In another epigram (xi. 53) 
he praises the beauty of Claudia Rufina, sprung from the 
Cerulean Britons, speaking of her as then fruitful in 
children, and as hoping for many sons-in-law and daughters- 
in-law. If, as the theory before us requires, the Claudia 
and Pudens of Martial were the same as those who sent 
greetings to Timothy, it follows that as early as A.D. 68 a 
lady of British race and her husband (or one who afterwards 
became her husband) were already Christians, and known to 
the apostle. This being supposed, we gather from other 
sources who this Claudia might be, and under what influence 
she may have been led to embrace the Gospel. From A.D. 43 
to A.D. 52 Aulus Plautius had been the imperial legate in Britain 
under the Emperor Claudius. It was in the course of his 
conquests that Caractacus had been captured. After his return 
to Rome, Tacitus informs us! that his wife, Pomponia Grecina, ° 
was, under Nero, A.D. 57, accused of being infected with a 
‘foreign superstition,’ but, being relegated to her husband for 
judgment, was protected by him, and declared innocent. The 
‘foreign superstition’ is supposed, with probability, to have 
been Christianity, especially as she is described as having 
passed the last forty years of her life in a‘ continual sadness.’ 
Christians were accused of gloom because of the strictness of 
their lives, and their abstention from amusements connected 
with heathenism ; and we know, from Philipp. iv. 22, that there 
were believers in Nero’s court. At the close of the residence 
of Aulus Plautius in Britain (A.D. 52), we find from Tacitus * 
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that a native king, Cogidubnus, who had been a faithful ally 


of Rome, had certain territories granted him, to be governed 
by him as a vassal king. In the year 1723 a marble was dug 
up at Chichester, which records the dedication of a temple to 
Neptune and Minerva by a College of Smiths under the au- 
thority of Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, king and legate of 
the Augustus in Britain, for which the site had been given by 
Pudens, the son of Pudentinus. There can be no doubt that 
this is the Cogidubnus mentioned by Tacitus, who had added 
to his own name those of his imperial patron, Tiberius Clau- 
dius ; and, this being the case, it was according to Roman 
custom that his daughter should be called Claudia. The 
appearance at Rome, some sixteen years after the establish- 
ment of Cogidubnus in his kingdom, of a lady of British race 
called Claudia, who was then or afterwards married to one 
Pudens (the same name with that of the donor of the site for 
the temple), and of sufficient importance to inspire two epi- 
grams of Martial, suggests the further conclusion that she was 
the daughter of the British king in question, who may have 
been taken in childhood to Rome in the suite of Aulus Plautius 
when he left Britain, to serve as a hostage for her father’s 
fidelity, and educated as a Christian under Pomponia Grecina. 
S. Paul may be supposed to have become acquainted with her 
during his first detention at Rome (A.D. 56), when he speaks 
of the saints in Czsar’s household,! and when he returned to 
Rome A.D. 68, before his martyrdom, to have found her there 
still, and so sent greetings from her to Timothy, as well as 
from Pudens, who may at that time have been smitten by the 
charms of which Martial sung, and been led to embrace her 
religion. 

But it is now said that one necessary link in the chain of 
evidence—that which connects the Pudens and Claudia of 
S. Paul with those whose marriage Martial celebrates—is not 
only supplied by mere conjecture, but even peculiarly weak ; 
and this on the important ground of dates. For, though 
Martial was at Rome as early as A.D. 66, he appears not to 
have published his epigrams till too long after S. Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom to justify the identification of the persons in question. 
His fourth book, containing the epigram on the occasion of 
the marriage, seems to have been issued during the reign of 
Domitian (81-96), certainly not less, and possibly more than 
thirteen years after the greetings sent to Timothy; the 
eleventh book, containing the second epigram, during the 
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reign of Nerva (96-98), not less than twenty-eight years after. 
It is to be remembered, however, that it is not necessary to 
suppose either that the parties were married till some time 
after S. Paul’s allusion to them, or that Martial had not com- 
posed one or ‘both of his epigrams long before he published 
them. It is usual for poets to include in their publications 
early as well as later poems ; and the poet in this case tells 
us himself (I. i.) that he had long been known as an epigram- 
matist before he began to publish, and of one of his books 
expressly says that it contained old pieces recast :— 


‘ Nota leges quaedam, sed lima rasa recenti : 
Pars nova major erit : lector, utrique fave.’ (X. ii.) 


It is to be remembered too that when the second epigram 
was written, Claudia was spoken of as having already given 
birth to many children, whose own marriage was contemplated. 
The arguments from dates cannot therefore be fairly urged as 
fatal to the identification in question, which however cannot 
after all be more than a conjecture of which the probability 
may be variously estimated, especially as Pudens and Claudia 
were not uncommon names. 

It may be thought by some that the question is after 
all hardly worth so much discussion, since the Christianity, 
even if proved, of a British princess educated at Rome 
proves nothing as to that of Britain. And it is true that the 
only evidential value of the story is that it suggests one 
connection between Britain and the Church at Rome, and 
adds some probability to the idea, on other grounds entertained, 
of interest taken by S. Paul, or his associates and followers, in 
the conversion of the Britons. It is, however, rather on the 
ground of its interest in itself, than on that of its importance 
in the way of argument, that attention has been drawn to it. 

The aim of this paper has been, as was intimated at the 
beginning, to give ordinary readers a general view within a 
short compass of the main known facts and probable opinions 
with regard to the early British Church. Care has been 
taken to distinguish facts from probabilities, to omit no essen- 
tial fact, and to do especial justice to views which, though 
held by former-writers of repute, are out of favour at the 
present day. The subject treated cannot fail to be of interest, 
not only to the ecclesiastical antiquarian, but also to all who 
feel a concern in the early history of our common faith, and 
especially in such parts of that history as have affected, more 
or less, our own share in the Christian heritage. 
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THE 18th of February in the present year formed the occa- 
sion of an interesting centenary in and around the little wooden 
shed which does duty for a cathedral at Truro. It was the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of a native of that city, 
who has been called, not without reason, the first great mis- 
sionary of the English Church since Boniface. The issue, at 
about the same date, of an appeal to the Church at large for 
erecting a worthy memorial of the hero seems to make the 
present a suitable time for attempting once more to review 
his life, and character, and work. 

The main outlines of Henry Martyn’s career are well 
known to all Englishmen, and have been drawn and drawn 
again by many hands. Yet we may venture to say that his 
life yet remains to be narrated. No one who has read the 
original biography by Mr. Sargent will feel that it is a work 
which can be final. We cannot indeed be too grateful to 
Mr. Sargent. He has provided us with all the most needful 
material ; and the supplementary volumes edited by his son- 
in-law, Bishop Wilberforce, make our knowledge of the sub- 
ject almost as complete as possible. But Mr. Sargent stood 
too close to Henry Martyn for a just estimate of him. He 
was wise to let Henry Martyn, for the most part, as he says, 
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‘speak for himself.’ It was not possible that a biography, 
issued so soon after his untimely loss, could be a perfect one. 
And it may be added that Mr. Sargent saw things too nearly 
from Henry Martyn’s own point of view to portray him quite 
as he deserved. The best biographers are those who, while 
deeply sympathizing with the life which they set forth, are yet 
sufficiently removed from it in their own aims and views to 
see its relation to other men’s modes of thought and action. 
Too great an approximation in these matters is a worse fault 
than too little. John Wesley, for instance, has received more 
substantial justice from the defective sympathy and somewhat 
external admiration of Southey, than from such professed dis- 
ciples as Mr. Tyerman on the one side, or Mr. Denny Urlin 
on the other. 

Henry Martyn was born on Septuagesima Sunday, 
February 18, 1781, at Truro, in the house where the Miners’ 
Bank is now established, of a mining family which had 
honourably raised itself in the world.!’ Nothing remarkable 
has been recorded of his childhood. Anyone who might at 
that time have inspected the ancient Grammar School of Truro 
(then under its famous old master, Dr. Cardew) might have 
guessed that some of the boys were destined to distinction. 
There was Kempthorne, senior wrangler five years before 
Martyn, already showing the industry which won him (before 
Martyn won it) the name of the ‘undergraduate who never 
lost a day;’ and Batten, who was third wrangler; and—a 
name still much revered at Truro, where he lived—good old 
Clement Carlyon, who obtained his fellowship at Pembroke ; 
and there was Humphry Davy, from Penzance, chie?y 
known by his schoolfellows as a pretty poet. But, unless 
perhaps the visitor chanced to see him bullied into a passion, 
‘Harry’ Martyn would have attracted no observation. He 
was not brilliant, nor was he studious. He was only a little 
ugly, unhealthy boy, with red eyelids and no lashes to them, 
and hands so studded with warts that the master could not 
cane him as he wished. His schoolfellows found him good- 
humoured enough if quietly treated; but it required all 
Kempthorne’s monitorial care to secure him from boys who 
enjoyed seeing his fury when provoked. There is nothing to 


1 The family originally came from Gwennap, where the famous ‘ Pit’ 
is. There is no reason to suppose that John Martyn, Henry’s father, 
had ever worked underground, as most of the accounts would give us to 
suppose. They occupied the position of ‘ Captains,’ as they are called in 
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show that he was in any way a religious boy, or the reverse. 
But there were good influences at work in Truro, even without 
leaving the Church in search of them. Henry Martyn’s uncle 
is said, indeed, to have been one of the first trustees of the 
Wesleyan meeting-house at Truro; but the family was a 
Church family. The sound work of Samuel Walker had not 
yet died out in the Church there ; and, to judge from the few 
direct mentions of it in his journals, Henry Martyn seems never 
to have imbibed any other feeling towards the Methodist 
religion but one of shrinking and mistrust.' 

At the age of fourteen Henry Martyn went up to Oxford to 
try for a scholarship at Corpus, just eleven years (as Miss Yonge 
points out) before John Keble entered that college at the same 
age. How strange an effect it might have had, if Martyn had 
obtained his object, and found, by-and-by,a Keble, instead of 
a Kirke White, among his pupils! But he failed; and he 
learned to thank God for his failure. ‘ Had I remained,’ he 
wrote afterwards, ‘and become a member of the University 
at that time, as I should have done in case of success, the 
profligate acquaintances I had there would have introduced 
me to scenes of debauchery in which I must in all probability, 
from my extreme youth, have sunk for ever.’ -He returned to 
the care of Dr. Cardew; and in the autumn of 1797 made a 
more hopeful start for S. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
his friend Kempthorne, the year before, had taken his high 
degree. 

The prevailing studies of the place were not those in 
which he took a spontaneous pleasure. At that time the only 
high road to honours in the University of Cambridge began 
with a course of mathematics. For this branch of science he 
had so little natural aptitude, and had received so little 
training in it at school, that (as is well known) he set out on 
his undergraduate career with learning Euclid by heart. His 
own tastes led him far more to classics? and poetry, and subse- 
quently to philology and metaphysics. In his later confes- 
sions, he accuses himself of having spent his days just before 
entering the University in shooting wild-fowl: a touch 
which seems anything but unattractive amidst the general 
tenor of his life, and which reappears as we meet him, 
years afterwards, wandering along the bank of the Ganges, 
gun in hand, while his budgerow ascends the river. This 
occupation divided the day with the study of Chesterfiela’s 
1 The references are: Fournal, i. 155, 1733 ii. 353, 383. 
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Letters to his Son, which (shade of Johnson forgive us!) may 
have contributed something to the grace of manner which 
was afterwards remarked in him, and for which ‘ Johnians’ 
of old were proverbially famed. But he appears to have had 
a sense of duty, which was reinforced by a keen ambition, 
and the desire of pleasing his father. If (as he affirms) he was 
tempted to be an idle dilettante during the first term by some of 
his new acquaintances, he was soon called back to his mathe- 
matical books by the kind attention of Kempthorne. That 
worthy man, then Fellow of his College, took Martyn in 
hand. He had a wonderful gift (so Dr. Carlyon tells us) of 
making mathematics easy; and under his intellectual mid- 
wifery the undeveloped powers of Henry Martyn’s mind 
sprang to birth. He became an ardent mathematician, and 
the high place which he obtained in the College examination 
in the winter of 1799 seemed to foretell the more exalted 
honours he was shortly to win in the Tripos. 

Up to this time Martyn had not been a religious man. 
He had not cultivated the inward life by prayer or other exer- 
cises. Outwardly, indeed, his conduct was without reproach, 
save in one particular. His tendency to consumption rendered 
him liable to great irritability, and he had not striven much to 
conquer himself. The story is well known, how one day he 
was so angry with his friend Mr. Cotterill that he threw a 
knife at him. Fortunately he was too passionate to aim well, 
but the knife stuck fast in the opposite wall, quivering with 
the violence which had flung it. His good friend Kemp- 
thorne, himself a disciple of Charles Simeon, often tried to 
wake him to a higher sense of religion, but in vain: so did a 
sister of his own. Her admonitions only exasperated him: 
he was too proud to learn from a sister. Even his father 
came in for a share of his contempt, when their opinions 
clashed. It was not that he was wanting in natural love: no 
man had more, but it seems to have been one of those cases 
where fretfulness conceives itself chartered by the very confi- 
dence of familiar affection. He promised the good sister in 
the Long Vacation of 1799 that he would read the Bible; 
but when term began again, ‘ Newton,’ he says, ‘ engaged all 
my thoughts.’ He had been much struck, as by a novel idea, 
when Kempthorne suggested to him that his motive for thus 
reading should be the glory of God, and not the praise of 
men. ‘This,’ he writes, ‘seemed strange to me, but reason- 
able. I resolved, therefore, to maintain this opinion thence- 
forth, but never designed, that I remember, that it should 
affect my conduct.’ But in January, 1800, his father died. 
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It was a great shock to Henry’s affectionate nature. He was 
unable to take the long journey into Cornwall to solace him- 
self by intercourse with the rest of his family. Even his 
engrossing studies gave him norelief. Partly by the advice of 
friends, and partly because he felt it to be the proper thing to do, 
he took to reading the Scriptures. There was no imperious 
voice crying Zolle, /ege; nor any instantaneous awakening. 
His own account of it runs thus: ‘As I had no taste at this 
time for my usual studies, I took up my Bible thinking that 
‘the consideration of rcligion was rather suitable to this solemn 
time.’ Who would have imagined so calm and cold a be- 
ginning to the conversion of the great enthusiast? The part 
of Hoiy Scripture to which he turned was hardly that where 
most mourners would seek their consolation, the Acts of the 
Apostles, but he chose it, he tells us, ‘as being the most 
amusing.’ It was, however, something to have begun. The 
doctrine approved itself as resembling the few notions he had 
picked up in childhood. One step leads to another. He 
prayed once more in a precomposed form, in which he thanked 
God in general for having sent Christ into the world. The 
next time he went to chapel, ‘I saw, with some degree of sur- 
prise at my former inattention, that in the A/aguzficat there 
was a great degree of joy expressed at the coming of Christ, 
which I thought but reasonable !’ 

It is unnecessary to trace.in detail the progress of this 
gradual and quiet awakening. There was no violent break 
anywhere between his old and his new life, nor could he ever 
have pointed back to the moment of his conversion. And 
yet the change was both a rapid and a radical one. Before 
the year 1800 was half out, he could write to the sister who 
had prayed for him so earnestly: ‘I look back now upon 
that course of wickedness which, like a gulph of destruction, 
yawned to swallow me up, with a trembling delight, mixed 
with shame at having lived so long in ignorance, and error, 
and blindness.’ He was still working hard for the Tripos, but, 
as he felt, not in so pure a spirit of detachment as he should 
have done. ‘The eagerness,’ he says, ‘with which I looked 
forward to the approaching examination for degrees, too 
clearly betrayed a heart not dead to the world.’ Let those 
carp at this confession whose own ideals fall short of Henry 
Martyn’s. He was beginning to catch the spirit of the Jimz- 
tation of Christ, into which afterwards he drank so deep, and 
at least to see that nothing whatever is to be desired save in 
and for God. If it be so that he had coveted high honours 


for their own sake, he was to receive the most perfect of cor- 
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rective punishments, In January 1801, a month before he 
was twenty years old, he was declared senior wrangler, and 
’ soon after obtained the first Smith’s Prize. ‘I obtained my 
highest wishes,’ he writes, ‘but was surprised to find I had 
grasped a shadow.’ 

It seems strange that in all the struggles of the past year 
young Martyn had never come into personal contact with the 
man from whom the whole spiritual life of Cambridge ap- 
peared then to flow. He had, indeed, of late attended Holy 
Trinity Church with great benefit; but it was not until the 
long vacation of 1801 that he was actually introduced to Mr. 
Simeon. This introduction was far the most important event 
which thus far had happened in his life. He became heart 
and soul a disciple and.son of that great man. If ever 
anyone could rightly be called a ‘Simeonite,’ that man was 
Henry Martyn. Those were the days of the first glory of 
the school of Simeon. Their earnest and searching personal 
religion startled alike the old official High Churchmanship 
of England, and the decaying Low Church or Puritan party.! 
Men did not know what to make of them. They called them 
Methodists ; but they differed from Methodism, as much by 
their staunch adherence to the Book of Common Prayer, as 
by their soberness, their plain common sense, and their dislike 
of what was then known as ‘enthusiasm.’ As Bishop Wilson 
of Calcutta well said of Simeon, ‘The difference between his 
sentiments and those of others, whether ministers or people, 
in the same communion, lay in the strength with which he 
held them, and the holy spiritual use to which they were 
applied.’? It is possible that he shared with most of his con- 
temporaries a defective understanding of certain theological 
words. He may, like most of them, have attributed too great 
an efficacy to ‘Establishment,’ which to his mind so eked out 
the defects of the Scotch Kirk as to justify communion with 
it. But the early Simeonites were true Church of England 
men. The Church prayers were to Simeon (in his own words) 
‘as marrow and fatness’ in the time of his greatest spiritual 
need. His defence of the Baptismal Office might have been 
penned by Mr. Sadler for his Church Doctrine—Bible Truth. 
The early Simeonites were students of Church history, and 
many a man owes his first taste for that branch of divinity to 
the pious labours of Mr. Milner. And they read and loved 


1 Martyn’s old schoolfellow, Dr. Carlyon, describes Simeon as ‘the 
well-known founder of a party in the Church, in close alliance, if not 
identical, with the Evangelical or Low Church party.’ 

2 A the end of Carus’s Memoirs of Simeon, p. 834. 
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the Fathers. Henry Martyn’s own biographer and friend, 
for instance, can find no higher praise for his hero’s journals 
than to say that they ‘seem to bring us back to the days of 
Ephraim the Syrian and S. Augustine.’ When Martyn was 
first ordained, Mr. Sargent tells us that ‘that which was the 
comfort of Polycarp as a bishop, was his consolation as a 
deacon; that he who was constituted an overseer of the 
Church was himself overlooked by Jesus Christ. And one 
of the closing reflections of the book is to apply to Henry 
Martyn’s life some beautiful quotations from S. Bernard. 

Till some time after his introduction to Simeon, Martyn 
had proposed to himself a very different career from that for 
which he was destined. One of the first things which he 
learned from his new master was ‘the transcendent excellence 
of the Christian ministry. But though he saw this excellence 
in theory, it was some time before he made up his mind to 
grasp it. He intended to devote himself to the bar, where 
there was always a good opening for senior wranglers. His 
reason for not seeking Holy Orders was, he says, ‘chiefly 
because I could not consent to be poor for Christ’s sake.’ 
The following spring (March, 1802) he obtained his Fellow- 
ship at S. John’s, which would have enabled him, had he so 
willed, to combine the position of a priest with comfort and 
ease. But in the October term he chanced to hear Simeon 
speak of the good done by a single missionary, William Carey, 
in India." The stray seed fell into good ground, and germi- 
nated instantly. Henry Martyn’s thoughts became ‘ occupied 
with the vast importance of the subject.’ The next step was. 
the perusal of the life of David Brainerd, the enthusiastic 
young American, who, drunk with the passion of preaching 
to the Red Indians, flung away patrimony, comfort, home, 
health ; and, yearning to leave no sacrifice unmade, quitted 
his very converts as soon as he had gained them, and pressed 
on alone, with bleeding lungs, to reach fresh settlements, until 
he laid down his broken life at about the same age as Henry 
Martyn himself did afterwards. Martyn was ‘filled with a 
holy:emulation,’ says Mr. Sargent. The Church Missionary 
Society was by that time firmly founded, under the title of the 
‘Society for Missions to Africa and the East.’ The promoters. 
of that Society had pledged one another to pray for suitable 
men to be employed upon the work; and now their prayers 
were answered indeed, for within three years of the foundation, 
at the end of 1802, Henry Martyn had offered himself, ‘ quite 
willing to go anywhere, or suffer anything, for God.’ 


It was about the same date at which he offered himself 
D2 
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for missionary work, that Henry Martyn began regularly to 
keep that wonderful diary from which we obtain so intimate 
an acquaintance with his life. This diary was not, like the 
great African Confessions, with which it has justly been com- 
pared, a studied composition, narrating times long gone by, 
and destined for the benefit of other souls. Martyn (who was 
barely stayed from destroying it, when he left Cawnpore to go 
to Persia) wrote day by day for his own eye only. It was 
written for much the same purpose for which many resort to 
confession : ‘to accustom myself to self-examination, and to 
give my experience a visible form, so as to leave a stronger 
impression on the memory, and thus to improve my soul in 
holiness ; for the review of such a lasting testimony will serve 
the double purpose of conviction and consolation.’ The pre- 
servation and partial publication of this invaluable record has 
caused Henry Martyn’s character to be more misapprehended 
than falls to the lot of most men. A confessor has not always 
so just an estimate of his penitent as the outside world may 
have. He comes to be in possession of certain facts which 
may correct the general opinion; but he would probably 
judge very wrongly of the penitent, if he were to judge him 
solely by his confession itself. If he desires to be an equi- 
table judge, he finds himself constrained to go through a 
constant process of adaptation ; discounting, deducting, filling 
out, comparing with other cases, remembering that the dis- 
eased part under his hand is not the whole body of the patient. 
Now, most of us know Henry Martyn (as it were) in the con- 
fessional. His revelations of himself there have attracted 
more attention than what we know from external observation. 
And then we compare him with those whom we know only 
outside, or nearly so, and (as is natural) our judgment of his 
character becomes warped. It has ‘been the fashion to call 
Henry Martyn a morbid man. If self-examination be itself 
a morbid thing, then Henry Martyn was morbid. But if it 
be right to examine oneself at all, then the accusation against 
Henry Martyn falls to the ground. It would be strange 
to accuse him for performing this duty with a marvellous 
thoroughness. If there were indeed any external evidence 
that his self-examinations did him harm, then that evidence 
might claim to be duly considered. But there is no such 
evidence. It was not remarked of him by his friends that he 
was self-centred. His knowledge and abhorrence of himself 
did not paralyse his action. It did not turn away his eyes 
from the one quarter from whence spiritual help can flow. If 
he writes, ‘Lord, show me myself, nothing but wounds, and 
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bruises, and putrefying sores,’ he adds immediately, ‘and 
teach me to live by faith on Christ my all.’ The two things 
always go hand in hand: ‘To have a peaceful sense of my 
own wretchedness, and a humble waiting upon God for sanc- 
tifying grace. He was himself aware of the danger: 


‘I thought that my fretfulness and other marks of an unsubdued 
spirit arose from a sense of my corruption, and a secret dependence 
on my own powers for a cure. Were I to bring the maladies of my 
soul to the great Physician, in-simple reliance on His grace, I should, 
with many other benefits, receive a cure of that bane of my peace, 
disappointed arrogance, which proudly seeks for good where it mever 
can be found. In every disease of the soul, let me charge myself 
with the blame, and Christ with the cure of it, so shall I be humbled 
and Christ glorified.’ 


If this be morbid language, we may well pray for a share of 
the disease. 

We do not deny that Martyn was sometimes depressed 
and melancholy: as who would not be, with his constitution, 
and surrendering what he surrendered? This depression 
occasionally rendered him over-stern with himself, and, by a 
natural sequence, with others. But the published parts of 
his journal contain almost as many references to strong ebulli- 
tions of ‘natural joy’ and ‘animal spirits’ as to the contrary 
feeling. A beautiful landscape, or a fresh breeze, moonlight, 
music, the similes of Virgil, or the sound of the curlews 
whistling over the Truro river, were enough to restore him to 
a state of intense delight. The general impression produced 
on those who met him, at any rate after he had left England, 
was by no means that of moping misery. His ease, cheer- 
fulness, grace of manner, quiet gaiety, were what struck a 
person like Mrs. Sherwood. One distinguished man, it is 
true, Sir James Mackintosh, who met him in Bombay in 1811, 
spoke of him as meek to excess, and giving ‘a disagreeable 
impression of effort to conceal the passions of human nature.’ 
But at the very same time Sir John Malcolm was giving a 
very different account to Sir Gore Ouseley. ‘ Altogether,’ he 
writes, ‘a very learned and cheerful man, but a great enthu- 
siast in his holy calling. I am satisfied,’ he added, ‘that if 
you ever see him, you will be pleased with him. He will give 
you grace before and after dinner, and admonish such of your 
party as take the Lord’s name in vain; but his good sense 
and great learning will delight you, whilst his constant cheer- 
fulness will add to the hilarity of your party.’ 

When Henry Martyn’s journal came into the hands of his 
old friends at Cambridge, Simeon, Sargent, Corrie, and Mrs. 
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Thomason sat ‘three whole mornings of about six or seven 
hours’ reading it. 

‘Truly,’ wrote Simeon, ‘it has humbled us all in the dust. Since 

the Apostolic age I certainly think nothing has ever exceeded the 
wisdom and piety of our departed brother ; and I conceive that no 
book, except the Bible, will be found to excel this. In general, the 
diaries of religious people exhibit the same thing again and again ; 
but in this there is nothing repeated, and it exhibits such a mind and 
such a heart as make him to appear almost like a different species 
from ourselves ; we looked to him as at an almost unapproachable 
distance. David Brainerd is great ; but the degree of his melancholy, 
and the extreme impropriety of his exertions, so much beyond his 
strength, put him on a different footing from our beloved Martyn ; 
whilst the imagination of Martyn, and the inexhaustible richness of 
his ideas, give to his relations an interest superior to anything I ever 
read.’ 
After all allowance is made for the affectionate partiality of a 
spiritual father, there is much to be said for the noble old 
man’s opinion of the book. Space forbids us to cull passages 
which would exemplify the delicate studies of conscience that 
abound on every page. In these days when our bookshelves 
are flooded with the lives of French saints and letters of 
spiritual counsel from abroad, we cannot help wishing that 
there were more attention paid to the biographies of our own 
home-born saints, among whom assuredly Henry Martyn 
must take one of the highest places. Those who find the 
superstitions of a Francis de Sales or a Fénelon no hindrance 
to deriving benefit from their writings may well condone a 
defect or two in the language of one who shows himself as 
great a master of the spiritual life as either. Born in other 
circumstances, Henry Martyn would have been renowned as 
an acute director. Every religious movement has its own 
phraseology, which after a time turns sour on the lips of those 
who come after; but the mention of ‘a blessed season,’ or 
‘engaging’ instead of praying, or ‘an interest in the Saviour,’ 
are slight blemishes in the writings of one who knew what he 
was writing of as Henry Martyn did. 

By such watchfulness over his own soul was Henry 
Martyn preparing himself for whatever God might call him 
to. On October 22, 1803, he was ordained deacon at Ely. 
Among other preliminary steps, we find him ‘leaving the 
University corps’ of volunteers, of which (incongruous as it 
may seem) he had been an active member. He speaks in 
epic strain of having ‘passed his summer amidst the din of 
arms.’' He was profoundly impressed with the awfulness of 
1 Journal, i. 58. 
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Ordination, and tried to irspire his fellow-candidates with the 
same idea of it ; but neither then nor when he was ordained 
priest do we find much expectation of a gift that would 
make him sufficient for his work: it was beyond the circle of 
the religious ideas of his time. He returned, though still 
eagerly looking forward to the hour of going abroad among 
the heathen, to his college rooms' and tutorial work. He 
began to act as Simeon’s curate at Holy Trinity. At the 
same time he took charge of the parish of Lolworth, to which he 
rode over for one service every Sunday, returning in time to 
read prayers and hear Simeon’s sermon in the evening. On two 
or three evenings in the week the company of friends met, 
like the Methodists at Oxford, for mutual counsel, and com- 
mon prayer and study, usually in Simeon’s rooms at King’s. 
Of course there was a due attendance at the college chapel 
twice a day ; and frequently Martyn would attend the choral 
evensong at King’s as well, where the architecture and music 
‘generally, as he says, produced in him refreshing *‘ emotions 
of devotion.’? It is needless to say that he was indefatigable 
in parish visiting, and in spiritual work among the under- 
graduates, by whom, as well as by his brother-fellows, he was 
greatly respected for his intellectual power, even when they 
gave him no sympathy in his religion. His favourite duty, 
however, was the work of catechizing, of which there is con- 
stant mention in his journals, week days as well as Sundays. 
Sometimes we find him spending the whole of a Monday 
afternoon in catechizing the children, until, ‘by reason of 
standing in the cold and keeping them in order, I was,’ he says, 
‘excessively fatigued.’ His love for children, and theirs for him, 
was always very great ; and if at times he was dejected at being 
told that his sermons were unintelligible, and felt that he was 
“ill calculated to instruct the poor ignorant heathen,’ he took 
refuge pathetically in the thought, ‘ Yet I seem to be able to 
instruct children.’ Such was his work, varied by examina- 
tions in college and helping young friends in mathematics, as 
Kempthorne had helped him. His exercise and fresh air— 
which formed, as is well known, a prominent article in the 
Simeonite creed—was usually taken in a walk to Shelford, 
where the Thomasons then lived, or in the Johnian ‘ Wilder- 
ness,’ or, if it was wet, in the cloisters of Trinity. 

He was a diligent reader. The classical authors, history, 


* Said to have been at the top of the library staircase in the Second 
Court of S. John’s, where his initials might till lately be seen on a pane 
of glass, scratched with a diamond ring of which he was fond. 

* Journal, i, 201. 3 Jbid. p. 222. 
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mathematics, Milton, were his delight. He took up works on 
chemistry for recreation. He composed poetry himself. He 
began to write for the Seatonian, which he ‘regarded as a 
lawful pleasure ;’ ‘ but,’ he adds, ‘I was employed with rather 
too great avidity, and the mind, after it has been accustomed 
to fiction and pleasures of the imagination, returns unwillingly 
even to the most important realities.’ To cultivate the spirit 
of detachment, if ever he felt himself becoming engrossed with 
his Euripides or Juvenal, he would put the book away, take 
up his Bible, and not go on again with his secular reading 
until he had satisfied himself that he cared less for it than for 
the Holy Scriptures. Among the religious books which he 
most frequently read at this time, besides Brainerd’s Lzfe and 
Milner’s Church History, were Law’s Serious Cal/—‘ rather a 
favourite of mine, though not without his faults ;’ Jonathan 
Edwards on Original Sin and on the Affections ; ‘Bishop 
Hopkins, your favourite and mine ;’ ‘S. Augustine's M/edita- 
tions, and was delighted with the hope of enjoying such 
communion with God as this holy man ;’ ‘that blessed man 
Baxter,’ another day, ‘in his Saiu?z’s Rest, was enabled to kindle 
such a degree of devotion. and love, as I have long been a 
stranger to;’ Flavel’s Saint [ndeed, ‘which seemed the very 
book that was suitable to my present views.’ He tried some 
other writers with less satisfaction. In S. Basil (the little 
that he read of him), he ‘was struck with his eloquence, but 
found little evangelic truth;’ in Dr. Watts, to whom he 
came expecting much, he was greatly disappointed ; ‘ found it 
unsatisfying ;’ ‘lost time in reading Watts, from whom I 
seldom get a new thought.’ Butler's Azalogy was not only 
useful to him intellectually, but ‘in encouraging me to self- 
denial ;’ but Paley’s Natural Theology he openly denounced 
as ‘that ungodly book.’ An old friend in Cornwall, in 1804, 
presented him with the Jmztation of Christ, which thenceforth 
became a staple part of his reading ; and whenever he read 
it, it made him ask, he says, ‘What keeps me from such close 
communion with God but sin and sloth? Do I not know 
I might enjoy the same deadness to the world, and spirituality 
of mind, were I resolutely to pursue the path of watchfulness, 
fasting, and prayer?’ Soon after this, upon reading the lives 
of Anselm, Bernard, and some others, he wrote: ‘I cannot 
help admiring those holy men who retired into a convent, and 
lived in the exercise of such elevated devotion; and the con- 
sideration of it tends to quicken me to spirituality and love of 
God,’ ! 


1 Fournal, i. 173. 
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Cucullus non facit monachum is a proverb with two sides to 
it; and there have been many true monks who never wore 
the cowl, as there have been many who wore it and belied it. 
We have no hesitation in saying that ‘ Martyn the Recluse,’ 
as his friends in India called him,' was as true a follower of 
S. Bernard and the other holy men, as if he too had ‘retired 
into a convent.’ The highect ascetic is not one who tortures 
himself for torture’s sake, nor one who despises and under- 
values the lawful things which he abandons, but one who feels 
all their power and attraction, who would enjoy them more 
than others had it been permitted him, who would have 
made the best of fathers and husbands, and has only resigned 
such joys and comforts with a bleeding heart, in obedience to 
a call of God, and for the love of souls. Of such a kind was 
the trenchant asceticism of Henry Martyn. 

It was probably in early boyhood that he had first be- 
come acquainted with Lydia Grenfell ; and when he paid his 
farewell visit to Cornwall in the Long Vacation of 1804, his 
own pen gives us the most affecting accounts of the struggle 
in which his passion for her had involved his poor heart. In 
spite of Mr. Sargent’s verdict that she was one ‘ of whom less 
ought not, and more cannot be said, than that she was worthy 
of him,’ it has generally been assumed that the lady on 
whom this tender and overmastering love was bestowed did 
not deserve it. Even Miss Yonge cannot make such allowance 
for her as is due. Lydia Grenfell was the daughter of a 
widowed mother. She belonged to a Cornish family con- 
siderably removed in station from the humble original of the 
Martyns. Before becoming acquainted with the young Fellow 
of S. John’s, she had been engaged to another man, and there 
can be little doubt that her heart still retained an affection 
for him, even when in 1805 he set off to be married to a lady 
in London. Yet, in spite of this lingering lower attachment, 
she responded cordially to the higher appeals of Henry 
Martyn. She revered him, and she loved him with a holy 
fervour like his own. After he was gone to India, she corre- 
sponded with him regularly; but, unfortunately, her letters 
are destroyed. When in 1807 he desired her to come out to 
be married to him in India, there can be no doubt that she 
would have gone, as Simeon urged her to do, had it not been 
for the duty which she felt was owing to her mother. ‘ Her 
mother, writes a near relative of hers still living, who ‘ re- 
members the days of their suffering affection,’ ‘was aged, and 


1 Fournal, ii. 335. 
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had no other unmarried daughter ; and, besides, the connexion 
with the Martyns was distasteful to her. I should say that 
my aunt’s ideas of parental authority, up to middle life even, 
were extreme, as I well remember her expressing them on a 
later occasion.’ Even Simeon was convinced that Lydia was 
in the right; he agreed that ‘the matter might be committed 
to God in this way: if her mother, of her own accord, should 
express regret that the connexion had been prevented, from 
an idea of her being irreconcileably averse to it, and that she 
would not stand in the way of her daughter's wishes, this 
should be considered as a direction from God in answer to her 
prayers.’ Meanwhile, for the sake of Martyn’s peace of mind, 
Lydia was to send him an unconditional refusal. Yet neither 
of the lovers ever abandoned the hope of an ultimate union. 
Had Martyn reached England alive, or had the mother died, 
they would almost certainly have been married. ‘I lived 
near her,’ writes (in an unpublished letter) the same relative 
whom we have quoted above, ‘until her death, and perfectly 
recollect the event of Henry Martyn’s unexpected loss. The 
remembrance of her agonized countenance, when she first 
entered my father’s house after that calamity, is impressed on 
my memory. And again, ‘the circumstances of his affecting 
death, and my aunt’s zzfense sorrow, produced an ineffaceable 
remembrance on my own mind.’ The same writer ‘can never 
forget the “ Upper Chamber” in which she took refuge from 
daily cares and interruptions, and the kind welcome which 
there awaited those who sought her advice and sympathy—its 
view of lovely Mount’s Bay across a group of fruit trees and 
whispering white ccelibes—its perfect neatness, though with 
few ornaments. On the principal wall hung a large print of 
the Crucifixion of our Lord, usually shaded by a curtain,— 
and at its foot (where he would have chosen to be) a portrait 
of Henry Martyn.’ 

The progress of Martyn’s devotion to her cannot here be 
traced in detail. 

‘I felt, he writes July 29, 1804, after spending the evening in 
spiritual conversation with her and another, ‘I felt too plainly that I 
loved her passionately. The direct opposition of this to my devoted- 
ness to God in the missionary way excited no small tumult in my 
mind. At night I continued one hour and a half in prayer, striving 
against this attachment. I endeavoured to analyse it, that I might 
see how base, and mean, and worthless such a love to a speck of 
earth was, compared with Divine love. No one can say how deeply 
this unhappy atfection has fixed itself, since it has nothing selfish in 
it that I can perceive, but is founded on the highest admiration of 
her piety and manners.’ 
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A month elapsed, and he was reading to Lydia alone, at 
Marazion, ‘from Dr. Watts,’ expecting that it was the last 
time he should ever see her, when 


‘there happened to be among other things,a prayer on entire pre- 
ference of God to the creature. Now, thought I, here am I in the 
presence of God and my idol. So I used the prayer for myself, and 
addressed it to God, who answered it, I think, for my love was 
kindled to God and divine things, and I felt cheerfully resigned to 
the will of God, to forego the earthly joy which I had just been 
desiring with my whole heart. I continued conversing with her, 
generally with my heart in heaven, but every now and then resting 
on her. Parted with Lydia, perhaps for ever in this life, with a sort 
of uncertain pain, which I knew would increase to greater violence 
afterwards, on reflection. Walked to S. Hilary, determining in great 
tumult and inward pain to be the servant of God. All the rest of the 
evening, in company or alone, I could think of nothing but her 
excellences. My efforts were, however, through mercy, not in vain, 
to feel the vanity of this attachment tothe creature. Read in Thomas 
2 Kempis many chapters directly to the purpose. I devoted myself 
unreservedly to the service of the Lord—to Him, as to one who 
knew the great conflict within, and my firm resolve through His 
grace of being His, though it should be with much tribulation,’ ! 


All through that year the same piteous struggle was going 
on. In the following June, 1805, it broke out again with 
more violence than ever. All the whole coterie to which he 
belonged began to take sides in it. Simeon led the party in 
favour of celibacy ; Cecil, with his usual epigrammatic force, 
told Martyn that he would be acting like a madman to go 
unmarried. Theoretically, at this time, Martyn himself was 
quite convinced that Simeon was in the right. Brainerd, 
Schwartz, S. Paul himself, how much less useful they would 
have been, had they been married. ‘Voluntary celibacy 
seems so much more noble and glorious, he wrote, ‘and so 
much more beneficial in the way of example, that I am loth 
to relinquish the idea of it.’? And yet, a few days later, 


‘ How miserable did life appear without the hope of Lydia! Oh, 
how has the discussion of the subject opened all my wounds afresh ! 
I have not felt such heartrending pain since I parted with her in 
Cornwall. But the Lord brought me to consider the folly and 
wickedness of all this. Shall I hesitate to keep all my days in 
constant solitude, who am but a brand plucked from the burning? I 
could not help saying : Go, Hindoos, go on in your misery, let Satan 
still rule over you, for he that was appointed to labour among you is 
consulting his ease. No, thought I, hell and earth shall never keep 
me back from my work.’ 3 
1 Fournal, i. 152. 


2 Ibid. p. 260. 3 Ibid. p. 262. 
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What lent poignancy to the conflict now was that it was 
quite feasible for Lydia and him to be married. Though the 
missionary spirit was so strong within him, it had been finally 
settled that he was not to go to India as a missionary. The 
scheme for going out under the new society had at first fallen 
through, owing to the total loss of the money left by Henry 
Martyn’s father, without which his small salary and his fellow- 
ship would not have sufficed to maintain a sister and himself. 
But now his sister was happily married; and those to whom 
he felt his obedience to be due, had decided that he would 
do more good, even for the cause of missions, if he went as a 
chaplain to the East India Company. A flashy writer of 
ecclesiastical biographies in the Edinburgh Review has pointed 
the finger of ridicule to the stipend of 1,200/. a year which 
Martyn received, and asks us how we should like ‘to discover 
that Polycarp, or Bernard, or Boniface, was waited on every 
quarter day by a plump bag of coin from the public treasury.’! 
To be made the butt of such a critic as Sir James Stephen 
was precisely one of those trials which it was necessary 
for Henry Martyn to undergo, if his sacrifice was to be com- 
plete. The wealth of which he found himself master made 
the surrender of married life no longer compulsory, but volun- 
tary; and at the same time exposed him to the misappre- 
ciation of his countrymen. A mind like Sir James Stephen’s 
was of course unable to see in the cheerful acceptance of this 
handsome salary the masterstroke of Martyn’s self-denial. 
His romantic spirit had looked forward to going forth in ab- 
solute poverty, dependent for daily bread upon the immediate 
providence of God, to live and die among the heathen. His 
early dreams had been of ‘cold and hunger, and nakedness, 
and peril, made to be a train of ministering angels conducting 
him to glory.’? And now he was to abandon all the poetry 
of his self-sacrifice, and go as a well-paid Government official, 
to labour wearily among his own twice-dead countrymen, and 
to bestow only his spare moments on the work for which his 
heart was yearning. It must be a low order of mind which 
does not feel for Henry Martyn when he says himself: ‘On 
my own account I should prefer a state of poverty ;’* and 
again: ‘The prospect of the means of competent support in 
India filled my ‘heart with concern about earthly happiness, 
marriage, &c., but I strove earnestly against them, and prayed 
for grace that if it should please God to try my faith by 
cailing me to a post of opulence, I might not dare to use for 


1 Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biograph: VY, Pe 55 5 New Edition. 
2 Fournal, i. 32. Lbid. i. 
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myself what is truly His; as also that I might be enabled 
to keep myself single for serving Him more effectually. 
Nevertheless, I could have been infinitely better pleased to 
have gone out as a missionary, poor as the Lord and His 
Apostles.’! And once more: ‘The prospect of this world’s 
happiness gave me rather pain than pleasure, which convinced 
me that I had been running away from the world rather than 
overcoming it.’ ? 

In April 1805, having taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, he was finally appointed to his chaplaincy. He had 
previously been compelled to appear before the Court of 
Directors in his canonicals to be looked at: an indignity 
which he felt keenly, ‘on account of the degradation of my 
office ;” nor were matters much mended by his patron, Mr. 
Grant, ‘pleasantly’ urging him to attend to his appearance, 
so as not to bring discredit on those who nominated him. 
After he had preached his last sermon in Holy Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, on 2 Sam. vii. 27-29, the whole congre- 
gation, it is said, turned and watched his beloved figure as he 
retired ; and they agreed to spend the day on which he was 
to sail as a day of fasting and prayer for him. He left Cam- 
bridge on the Monday in Holy Week. A crowd of under- 
graduates accompanied him to the outside of the town, where 
the coach picked him up; and the towers and spires of the 
University soon disappeared in the thick morning mist. 
Three uncomfortable months were spent in London till the 
fleet should start ; and at last he made his way to Portsmouth, 
where Simeon, Sargent, and other friends assembled to see 
him off. The agony of parting was so intense, that, the night 
before he reached Portsmouth, he was seized with a con- 
vulsive fit, and appeared to be dying. By an exquisite refine- 
ment of painful discipline, on July 19 the fleet was driven 
into Falmouth, and Martyn found himself once more compelled 
to see and part with his favourite sister and his still dearer 
Lydia. For nearly a month they were delayed there. The 
sudden news that the ships were just starting reached him at 
Marazion, where he was reading the Bible with Lydia. He 
galloped back to Falmouth, and found the rest of the fleet 
gone, and the Commodore swearing at a little accident which 
had detained the very vessel—and that one only—on which 
he was a passenger. Martyn ‘blessed the Lord who had thus 
saved His poor creature from shame and trouble.’ 

It was a tragical voyage, the account of which cannot be 
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read without a sense of almost killing misery. First, they 
beat about for days in Mount’s Bay, within view of S. Hilary 
spire and the beach where he had walked with Lydia, thus 
deepening still further the sense of unmitigated desolation 
which came over him. Extreme sea-sickness contributed to 
the same effect. They touched at Cork and at Madeira, then 
made their way across the Atlantic to San Salvador, twice 
narrowly escaping shipwreck by the way. Here his home-sick- 
ness had a slight alleviation in the kindness with which some 
Portuguese colonists received him ; and he had some amusing 
adventures in a Franciscan monastery, whose inmates he 
endeavoured to convert. From thence the fleet crossed the 
ocean again to Capetown; and Henry Martyn was present at 
the taking of that city by Sir David Baird, and ministered to 
the wounded on the battle-field. At this place his spirit was 
greatly refreshed by making the acquaintance of Vander- 
kemp, the missionary, whose history he had read with deep in- 
terest at Cambridge. But, in spite of some few drops of 
comfort such as this, the horror of that passage cannot be ex- 
aggerated. Ignatius, on his progress to martyrdom, tied to 
the leopards who watched him, was in a less horrible plight 
than Henry Martyn. The one soldier in whose company he 
found any solid satisfaction died before they reached India. 
The cadets, who would come to him to be ‘coached’ in mathe- 
matics, had not the courage or the gratitude to put themselves 
boldly on his side. He was mercilessly ridiculed by all the 
cfficers on board but one, and not only ridiculed, but hated. 
He persisted in reading and explaining some religious book 
between decks every day; but the audiences were small and 
inattentive. One service on a Sunday was grudgingly allowed 
him ; and at this service the poor sickly young priest of twenty- 
four, whose tender nature shrank from uttering a word of blame, 
and who made it a rule ‘never to rebuke unless he felt at the 
time a peculiar contrition of spirit, felt himself compelled by 
the insolent profligacy of those on board to denounce, in several 
successive weeks, the judgment of God upon sin. These denun- 
ciations were mingled (how could a heart like his act otherwise?) 
with rapturous setting forth of ‘the all-sufficiency of Christ to 
save sinners ;’ but the whole ship was in mutiny against him. 
On September 22 he writes: ‘Was more tried by the fear of 
man than I ever have been since God has called me to the 
ministry. The threats and oppositions of these men made me 
unwilling to set before them the truth which they hated; yet I 
had no species of hesitation about doing it. They would 
listen, they said, to a sermon of Blair’s, if he would read it, but 
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there must be nothing about hell. The captain himself said, 
‘Mr. Martyn must not damn us to-day, or none will 
come again.’ But Mr. Martyn’s only answer was to give out 
for his text: ‘The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all 
the nations that forget God.’ It was a splendid exhibition 
of courage. Some of the cadets and many of the soldiers 
were in tears; and poor Martyn felt that he had not spoken 
in vain. Yet the mockery continued to the end of the ten 
months’ voyage. His farewell sermon off the mouth of the 
Hooghly awoke nothing but ribald revilings ; and so, through 
as appalling a fire as ever hero passed through, Martyn 
entered ‘into the vineyard of S. Bartholomew and Pantznus, 
of Ziegenbalg and Schwartz.’! 

It might have been thought that amid such scenes as these 
a little indulgence in such comforts as were possible might have 
been allowed. But Martyn was as inexorable towards his body 
as S. Paul was. Fasting, vigils (at least in the more difficult 
form of early rising), and whole days of set retreat, for 
prayer, self-examination, and renewal of spirit, had always 
formed part of his discipline, as with all the school of Simeon. 
Mr. Sargent records his strict observance of the Church fasts. 
He pursued his method even on this sad voyage. ‘Two things,’ 
he writes, ‘were much in my mind this morning in prayer— 
the necessity of entering more deeply into my heart, and 
labouring after humiliation, and for that reason setting apart 
times for fasting ; as also to devote times for solemn prayer 
for fitness in the ministry, especially love for souls, and for 
the effusion of the Spirit on heathen lands, according to God’s 
command. The flesh seemed very unwilling to submit to 
such self-denial, especially as the bodily frame, from weakness, 
seems scarcely able to support it: however, I can but try.’? 
And again he writes: ‘Before going to bed, read Milner’s 
sermon on fasting. I have no doubt of the usefulness of 
separate seasons of fasting and prayer, though my flesh seems 
to shrink from it at present, as if it were too much for my 
strength; yet past experience encourages me, and David 
Brainerd’s advice. What a quickening example has he often 
been to me, especially on this account, that he was of a weak 
and sickly constitution !’* And once more: ‘ Utter disinclina- 
tion to all exertion. Such is the enervating effect of the 
climate ; but after staying some hours learning Hindostanee 
words, 2 Timothy ii. roused me to a bodily exertion. I felt 
strong in spirit, resolving, if I died under it, to make the body 
2 Fournal, i, 320. 
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submit to robust exercise; so I walked the deck with great 
rapidity for an hour and a half. My animal spirits were 
altered instantly; I felt a happy and joyful desire to brave 
the enervating effects of India in the service of the blessed 
Lord Jesus.’ ! 

The voyage of Henry Martyn has often been contrasted 
with that of Reginald Heber after him, or Francis Xavier before 
him ; indeed, Heber himself draws the contrast, so far as he 
is concerned, in his Journal. It may be true that Martyn was 
deficient in the tact of either. It is a remark of his own that 
to love is the only way of knowing when to reprove, and when 
not ; but his very shrinking from reproof may have induced 
him to reprove too much. Still it must be remembered that 
the circumstances of Heber and of Martyn were very different. 
Heber was a bishop, and a much older man; he could not be 
so easily despised as Martyn. And the seventeen years 
which had elapsed between the the two voyages had produced 
a great revolution in the feelings with which religion was 
regarded.? But it must also be added without any disparage- 
ment of Heber, or of Xavier either, that Martyn took a deeper 
view of the work to be effected than that amiable bishop did, 
or than his Jesuit predecessor. He felt called upon, not 
merely to attract, elevate, console, not merely to restrain vice, 
to instil virtue by degrees, to recall to religious observances ; 
but to renovate the whole nature, and to effect what he would 
not have scrupled to describe, however inexactly, as a ‘new 
birth.’ 

At the time when Henry Martyn arrived in India, the 
English Church may be said to have sent no son of her own 
as a missionary to the natives. Indeed, the efforts which had 
been made to provide even the English residents with the 
means of grace had been the most meagre possible. From 
the first the East India Company had sent out chaplains in 
their ships, of whom a few were religious men. But the 
spirits of those few were broken by the scandalous wicked- 
ness of their supposed flocks, and they had no heart to turn 
to the heathen. ‘It is a most sad and horrible thing,’ wrote one 
of the earliest of them, ‘to consider what scardal there is 
brought upon the Christian religion by the looseness and 
remissness, by the exorbitances of many which come amongst 
them, who profess themselves Christians, of whom I have often 


1 Tid. i. 423. 

2 Martyn himself lived long enough to notice the change of tone in the 
young men who came out, and ascribed it to the spread of Simeonite 
principles in England.—fournai, ii. 343. 
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heard the natives, who live near the ports where our ships 
arrive, say thus, in broken English which they have gotten,—- 
“Christian religion, devil religion; Christian much drunk ; 
Christian much do wrong; much beat, much abuse others.””' 
The Portuguese had been bad enough ; but they had at least 
built churches, which everywhere were ‘thwacked full of 
young blacks singing vespers;’* but it was eighty years 
before the successive entreaties of Oxenden, Aungier, and 
Master obtained the building of the first English church in 
India. When Henry Martyn went out, there seem to have 
been only two English churches in the whole Presidency of 
Bengal, both of which were in Calcutta; and though the elder 
of the two (which had been built out of the private munifi- 
cence of a Dane) was called the ‘Mission Church,’ it was 
attended only by a scanty congregation of Europeans, At 
Serampore there was a little community of Englishmen 
preaching and working with immense devotion; but they 
belonged to an heretical sect. The venerable Societies for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel had adopted, though they had not begun, the missions 
out of which our present Indian Church has grown; but the 
men who did the work came not from the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, but from that of Halle. The motto 
of the English Church seemed to be that of Euripides’s satyrs: 
év t@ Kapil xuvduvetcouev. We subsidized, but we may not on 
that account claim, the noble labours of Ziegenbalg, and 
Plutscho, and Grundler, of Schwartz, Kohloff, and Gericke in 
the south, or of Kiernander and Diemer in Bengal. Even in 
this present century the most illustrious names in the early 
history of the Church Missionary Society are those of the 
Weitbrechts, the Blumhardts, and the Leupholds. There 
was, then, not one English Catholic missionary in India in 
1806. There were, however, several chaplains who had the 
missionary spirit almost as strongly as Martyn himself. At 
Madras he spent some profitable days with the excellent Dr. 
Kerr. As he sailed up the Hooghly he passed the vessel 
which carried Buchanan away with shattered health to inspect 
the Syrian Churches. And at Calcutta he was welcomed by 
a remarkable and genial, though somewhat eccentric, gentle- 
man, whose history, of itself, suffices to reveal the state of the 
Church in India. He was a man of about five-and-forty, and 
had been twenty years in Calcutta. All religious Anglo- 
Indians held him in deep veneration ; and in Henry Martyn’s 
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letters he always goes under the playful title of ‘The Patri- 
arch.’. But although a brother Cornishman of Martyn’s, the 
famous Dean Prideaux, as long ago as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, had urged the founding of Indian 
bishoprics, it was not till after Martyn’s death that the first 
Anglican bishop set foot in India; and one of the first 
unpleasant duties which fell to Bishop Middleton’s lot was to 
censure this revered patriarch for having assumed (perhaps 
only in the matter of benedictions) the prerogatives of the 
priesthood : for, with all India mapped out into dioceses and 
provinces within his patriarchate,' David Brown was still only 
a deacon. 

The young man who was now added to this number of 
‘ Black Chaplains,’ as Mr. Brown used to call those who were 
chaplains by profession but missionaries at heart, was strongly 
urged to remain in Calcutta and minister to the English. 
The Governor’s consent was obtained. But Martyn had, he 
writes, a great many reasons for not liking this: ‘I almost 
think that to be prevented going among the heathen as a 
missionary would break my heart. Whether it be self-will or 
aught else, I cannot yet rightly ascertain. At all events I 
must learn submission to everything.’ ? And headds: ‘I have 
hitherto lived to little purpose, more like a clod than a 
servant of God ; now let me burn out for God.’ It would be 
hard to find a more sublime instance of detachment outside 
the Gospels. 

For some months Henry Martyn was chiefly located at 
Aldeen, near Serampore, where the Browns lived, though the 
Sundays were spent at Calcutta, where he was able to com- 
municate every month. It was a great refreshment to him 
- once more to meet with sympathy so cordial and deep-founded. 
His abode was an ancient pagoda, which formed a part of 
Mr. Brown’s compound on the edge of the river. ‘Thither, 
he says, ‘I retired at night, and really felt something like 
superstitious dread at being in a place once inhabited as it 
were by devils, but yet felt disposed to be triumphantly joyful 
that the temple where they were worshipped was become 
Christ’s oratory. I prayed out aloud to my God, and the 
echoes returned from the vaulted roof.* The devils, however, 
had not retired far; and it was here that Henry Martyn first 
made acquaintance with the horrors of Suttee and of heathen 
worship. While he remained here he became acquainted 
with his neighbours, the Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marsh- 


1 Martyn’s Fournal, ii. 259. 2 Ibid. i. 446. 3 bid. i. 449. 
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man, and Ward, for whom he entertained sincere respect. 
They often met for prayer and conference, sometimes in his 
‘oratory. On one occasion he records that the subject ‘of 
discussion was whether God could save sinners without the 
death of Christ ; and it shows his broad and rational spirit, 
that he maintained, in opposition to them all, ‘that He might 
have saved them without Christ.’' But though he both ad- 
mired and loved his new friends, he was by no means one of 
those who believe that ‘ali sincere people are equally good.’? 
Such ‘vapid religionism’ disgusted him. It was not only 
that Marshman stirred his pride by treating him like a novice 
in religion,‘ but he was sensible of ‘a want of seriousness, 
tenderness, and dignity’ in his missionary addresses, and 
“was nota little offended at his speaking against the use of 
a liturgy.* He wrote to his friend Sargent that he had 
‘ grievous complaints to make, that the immense work of trans- 
lating the services into the language of the East is left to 
Dissenters. . . . Were not the zeal of our forefathers almost 
evaporated in these times, a body of pious and learned young 
clergymen would come forth with joy to so glorious a work.’? 
And when, after he was settled at Cawnpore, the good Baptists 
were very urgent for the formation of an unsectarian society 
at Calcutta for the promotion of. missions, and had gained 
many adherents at head-quarters, Martyn- replied in much 
the same spirit as old Simeon had shown when invited to cast 
in his lot with the London Missionary Society. He wrote to 
Brown: ‘ T. wishes. . .so do I too, and so does everybody 
else, but the guomodo.. The time does not seem come when 
Churchmen and Dissenters shall feed together. Till the 
arrival of the wished-for period, the farther asunder, the more 
peace.’® 

On October 15, 1806 (his friends, Parsons and Corrie, after- 
wards first Bishop of Madras, having followed him out to 
India), he left the Christian society which he loved so ten- 
derly, and proceeded up the river to his station at Dinapore. 
It was the first time he had been left all alone with natives. 
And from that time to the day of his death, except for the 
Sherwoods at Cawnpore, and a few: occasional glimpses of 
other kind faces, this tenderest and most sociable of hearts 
was destined to utter loneliness.. Few have been able to expe- 
rience more keenly than he did the power of the communion 
of saints, of which he makes constant mention ; and perhaps 

1 Yournal, p. 451. 2 Tbid. i. 328. 8 Jbid. ii. 109. 
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still fewer have found so great a companionship in God. Yet 
Henry Martyn’s experience was so tragical, that it seems 
strange that the Church of England, with it before her eyes, 
should so long have persisted in sending out her missionaries 
one by one; that not till within the last five years should 
Martyn’s University have sent out the first Community-Mission 
to Delhi, to be imitated last year by the Oxford Mission to 
Calcutta ; and that even now, one of the best of our younger 
Indian missionaries, Mr. Windley, of Taunghu, should be left 
to employ his own small stipend in trying to form a little 
brotherhood out of the elements which accident supplies 
him with. The Danes in South India had set no such bad 
example; and there were no fewer than ten missionaries 
together in the Baptist settlement of Serampore. In Martyn’s 
own case, to be sure, it was not the Church’s fault; for he 
went as a Government official, to be stationed among English 
residents. But that which relieved the Church from blame 
only increased his real isolation. He would have felt less 
lonely among heathens. His general experience in India was 
but a repetition of what he had suffered on board ship. The 
men tittered when he visited them in hospital. The officers 
swore at him to his face, and maintained infidel opinions for 
bravado. The General allowed him, as a favour, to have 
Sunday service in a barrack, ‘where the only article of eccle- 
siastical furniture was a long drum. On this I read prayers, 
but as there was no seat for anyone, I was desired not to 
detain them by a sermon.’! When this restriction was re- 
moved, he began to preach extempore, at which they were so 
offended, as to write and beg him to desist from the practice. 
Curbing his natural spirit, he replied that he would ‘give 
them a folio sermon book,’ if they would listen any the better 
for it. It was a rare thing indeed if he received any token of 
sympathy for the cause he had most at heart. ‘The Europeans 
seem to hate to see me associating at all with the natives, and 
gave me a hint a few days ago about taking my exercise on 
foot. But if our Lord had always travelled about in His 
palanquin, the poor woman who was healed by touching the 
hem of His garment might have perished.’? Most persons 
whom he met told him it was hopeless to endeavour to convert 
the heathen. If one occasionally took a happier view, it was 
because he ‘was bred a Roman Catholic, and was therefore 
well disposed to favour missionary efforts.’* To be amidst 
such society was worse than any banishment. ‘ How sweet 
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the delights of Christian friendship, and what must heaven 
be, I very often say, where there are none but humble, kind, 
and holy children of God! Such society would of itself be 
heaven to me, after the extreme disgust I feel at the ways of 
worldly people.’"! ‘I want silence and diversion—a little dog 
to play with ; or, what would be best of all, a dear little child, 
such as Fanny was when I left her.’? 

At Dinapore he remained till the end of April, 1809. 
Outwardly the years were uneventful, but for two sad strokes 
which befell him: the death of his elder sister, and Lydia 
Grenfell’s definite and hardly expected refusal. He had 
written to her from Calcutta; but, immediately after so 
doing, the reading of the life of Francis Xavier somewhat 
staggered him. ‘I was exceedingly roused at the astonishing 
example of that great saint, and began to consider whether it 
was not my duty to live as he did, in voluntary poverty and 
celibacy.’* Now, however, the question was decided for him ; 
and, though he still entertained hopes of ultimately marrying, 
and pleaded hard for an engagement at least, he was able to 
say that he could hope that Lydia would not come, as her 
presence would hinder the plan which he had already formed 
of going into Persia and Arabia. But such self-immolation 
was not accomplished without leaving visible traces. ‘ Sir,’ 
he wrote to David Brown, ‘you must not wonder at my pale 
looks, when I receive so many hard blows on my heart.’ 

Voluntary poverty came to him more easily. His large 
stipend was by no means spent upon himself. Books were 
his only extravagance. When Sabat joined him, the de- 
scriptions which that strange Arab gave him of a missionary’s 
character made him, he says, so ashamed of his great house, 
that he meant to sell it, and take the smallest quarters he 
could find. He longed ‘to throw off the coat and substitute 
the jamer”° To part with his bungalow was not a purpose 
which he actually carried into effect ; but two days after the 
date of the letter here quoted, he turned it into a church, and 
preached there from the text in Isaiah which speaks of the 
Shechinah illuminating every dwelling-place of Mount Sion. 
Himself retained but one small apartment in the ‘ church-like 
abode,’ as it was described by a lady who visited him there. 
The wide, high rooms, with their vast doorways and green 
jalousied doors, were so scantily furnished, that the poor lady, 
though suffering from faceache, was unable to find a pillow in 
the house, and was obliged to content herself with ‘a bolster 
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stuffed as hard as a pin-cushion.’! Besides maintaining a 
host of Moonshees and Pundits, including Sabat, Mr. Martyn 
had established and supported, at his own expense, no fewer 
than five schools for native children in Dinapore, Patna, and 
neighbouring cities. He was clear-sighted enough to see that 
the main instrument in breaking down the native superstitions 
would be a liberal education. His patience and his large 
sense came out in all his dealings with these schools. He 
made no premature attempts to teach the children Christ- 
ianity; and when they were advanced enough to read a book, 
he chose a Hindu poem describing one of the Avatars of 
Vishnu, feeling sure that the children would not understand 
it, and that it would do them no harm if they did. Mean- 
while he continued his ministrations among the people com- 
mitted to him. He began a vernacular service on Sunday 
afternoons for the half-caste wives of the soldiers. He had 
to face opposition on every side. He had formed the pious 
soldiers who came to him for help into a little guild. They 
met periodically to renew their engagements to keep the rules, 
and to receive Holy Communion together? But they were 
forced to go out of the barracks in opposite directions, that 
their destination might not be known. One day a certain 
major fell in with them going to Mr. Martyn’s house, and 
ordered them all back, saying he would send for a guard and 
fetch them away, if they persisted in going to that house. 
And Mr. Martyn had a good deal of trouble with the Papists 
also. They respected him, he says, and could not help think- 
ing that he had been taught by Roman Catholics, or had been 
in some way connected with them, while he in return ad- 
mired and coveted their discipline ;* but they argued against 
him, and abused him openly. When a Franciscan came into 
the barracks, they crowded round in hundreds, and pointed 
in triumph to his dress, ‘contrasting it with that ofa clergy- 
man of the Church of England, booted and spurred, and 
ready for a hunt ;’ and when ‘a very agreeable Armenian 
padre’ came to visit him, in ‘a black little cassock, exactly 
such as we wear, or ought to wear,’ poor Martyn felt ‘almost 
ashamed of his secular appearance before these very venerable 
and appropriate figures.’ 

At the end of April, 1809, he was ordered up to Cawnpore. 
He was extremely ill at the time, with great pain in his dis- 
eased. lungs, and wrote to ask leave to await the rains. But 
having written, he changed his mind, and started on his 
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journey of four hundred miles. The last stage, from Alia- 
habad, lay across sandy plains, where the wind blew ‘like fire 
from a furnace,’ and occupied two days and two nights of 
incessant travelling, the misery being increased by provisions 
running short. But happily at Cawnpore resided the lady 
whom he had so uncomfortably housed at his former station : 
none other than the friend of our childhood, Mrs. Sher- 
wood, the historian of the Fairchild Family, and of Boosey. 
“We suddenly,’ she wrote, ‘heard the quick steps of many 
bearers. Mr. Sherwood ran out to the leeward of the house, 
and exclaimed “ Mr. Martyn!” The next moment I saw him 
leading in that excellent man, and saw our visitor a moment 
afterwards fall down in a fainting fit. A couch was made for 
him in the hall, as the coolest place, and there he lay swoon- 
ing for days, and at last recovered sufficiently to discuss the 
theories with which he was filled.at the time with his excel- 
lent hostess. She was as eager to receive these instructions 
as he was to impart them; and he might well have called her, 
as he humorously called Mrs. Stewart, ‘a sister divine.’! 

Many delightful stories of him are narrated by her, for 
which we must refer our readers to Mrs. Sherwood’s gossiping 
and. ‘gushing’ autobiography ; the mutton patties which he 
ordered when dinner was ready to be served ; the coolie whom 
he despatched to bring his half-year’s salary, in silver, packed 
in cotton bags; the pineapple cheese which did duty for two 
houses ; how the children clung to him, the little adopted 
orphan delighting in the pretty texts he found for her in the 
Minor Prophets, and little ‘Serena’ (as he called Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s only surviving child) perching her tiny self upon his 
Hebrew lexicon, from which he would not let her be moved. 
Her description of his person and his ways is invaluable : 
very different from the scrofulous little boy at the Truro 
Grammar School. By the time she knew him, he had taken 
to wearing white. He looked very pale: 


‘ His hair, a light brown, was raised from his forehead, which was a 
remarkably fine one. His features were not regular; but the 
expression was so luminous, so inteliectual, so affectionate, so 
beaming with divine charity, that no one could have looked at his 
features, and thought of their shape or form. There was a very 
decided air, too, of the gentleman about. Mr. Martyn, and a perfec- 
tion of manners which, from his extreme attention to all minute 
civilities, might seem almost inconsistent with the general bent of his 
thoughts to the most serious subjects. He was as remarkable for 
ease as for cheerfulness. . . . When he relaxed from his labours in the 
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presence of his friends, it was to play and laugh like an innocent child, 
more especially if children were present to play and laugh with him.’ 


He had, she says, a rich, deep voice, and a fine taste for vocal 
music ; and though the poor woman was no great singer, he 
would make her go on singing to him for hours together, when 
he was ill, until she was exhausted. Two or three times a 
week he would sup with the Sherwoods, going to the house 
on horseback. She says that he sat his horse as if he were 
not quite aware that he was on horseback, and he generally 
wore his coat as if it were falling from his shoulders. The 
adventurous lady frequently drove with him in his gig, which, 
she says, she always did at the peril of her life. He never 
looked where he was driving, but dashed on through thick and 
thin, absorbed in the topic of the moment. She never expected 
to survive one lesson which he gave her on the plain at Cawn- 
pore, on the pronunciation of one of the Persian letters ! 

It was at Cawnpore that Henry Martyn for the first time 
(with great shrinking, and not till taunted into it by Sabat) 
attempted to preach publicly to the heathen, in his own com- 
pound, in the winter of 1809. The distribution of a few pice 
(in which Martyn himself took part) insured, each Sunday, a 
large congregation of Yogees and Fakeers—‘ Mussulman and 
Hindu saints.’ Mrs. Sherwood draws a most graphic and 
horrible picture of the scene. There, on his dais, stood the 
youn? priest, half dead with the labours of the day, but 
yearning for the degraded souls before him, proclaiming to 
them the purity of the divine morality, and the doctrine of 
Creation and the Fall, and the early history of mankind. 
Below him were gathered figures which 


‘no dreams nor visions excited in the deliriuin of a raging fever can 
surpass ; young and old, male and female, bloated and wizened, tall 
and short, athletic and feeble ; some clothed with abominable rags ; 
some nearly without clothes ; some plastered with mud and cow- 
dung ; others with matted, uncombed locks streaming down to their 
heels ; every countenance being hard and fixed, as it were, by the 
continual indulgence of bad passions, the features having become 
exaggerated, and the lips blackened with tobacco, or blood-red with 
the juice of the henna. One little man generally came in a small cart 
drawn by a bullock ; his body and limbs are so shrivelled as to give, 
with his black skin and large head, the appearance of a gigantic frog. 
Another has his arm fixed above his head, the nail of the thumb 
piercing through the palm of the hand ; another, and a very large man, 
has his ribs and the bones of his face externally traced with white 
chalk, which, striking the eye in relief above the dark skin, makes 
him appear, as he approaches, like a moving skeleton.’ ! 


1 Mrs. Sherwood’s Life, p. 410. 
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This was what Henry Martyn’s dreams of preaching to the 
heathen came to. It was an unpromising audience. ‘ He was 
often interrupted with groans, hissings, cursings, blasphemies, 
and threatenings.’ Sometimes, indeed, they were not unmoved 
by his appeals, as when he preached to them on the destruc- 
tion of the Cities of the Plain; but to the last he never saw 
any fruit of his preaching. 

Yet this preaching was not entirely barren. One day a 
clever and learned young Mussulman sat with his friends in a 
summerhouse in the next garden, with hookah and sherbet, 
amusing himself and them with the ‘foolishness of the Ferin- 
ghee padre. They found it such good fun that they went 
nearer, and stood in a row in front of the bungalow with their 
arms folded, their turbans cocked on one side, and their whole 
bearing expressive of the utmost derision. The young ring- 
leader’s name was Sheik Saleh, which he afterwards changed 
at the font for Abd-ul-Musseeh, or the servant of Christ. He 
was the means of bringing thirty-nine other souls to regenera- 
tion, and none can tell how far that influence may now be 
spreading. As Simeon said, Abraham had but one son of 
promise, yet Abraham was no dry tree. But of this Martyn 
knew nothing when he died. He had only baptized one aged 
Hindu woman. ‘Even if I never should see a native con- 
verted,’ he wrote at Madras in 1806, ‘God may design, by my 
patience and continuance in the work, to encourage future 
missionaries.’ 

But all this while, that which was the great work of his 
life was progressing fast. His love of languages and litera- 
ture, his classical education, and the exact habit of mind 
which mathematics are supposed to contribute to Cambridge 
scholarship, had been turned to the best account. Day after 
day he was busy learning new languages, and translating the 
Bible into those which he already had masterea. 

For such a work he was well qualified. If his philology 
sometimes carried him into chimerical paths of speculation— 
so that he lay awake hour after hour thinking out the secret 
meaning of the Hebrew letters, and piecing together coinci- 
dences between Hebrew and languages not akin to it, in the 
hope of arriving at some vast proof of the unity of man, while 
week after week was spent in arranging and rearranging all 
the Hebrew roots according to their last letter and last but 
one—yet in matters of actual translation he was led away by 
no fancies. Daniel Corrie, for some reason, had chosen to take 
the LXX as a basis for a translation he was engaged upon, 
at which his friend stands aghast, and asks him what in the 
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world has made him translate from a version so much less 
exact than the English. Not that that English version, 
dearly as he loved it, could blind him to its own defects. 
With surprising acuteness of criticism and audacity, he 
finds that ‘the two Royal Authors have suffered more from 
the plebeian touch of their interpreters than even the prophets 
or any others but Job.’! He had set his heart upon ‘living to 
give anew English version of the Bible from Job to Malachi.’? 
And when he learns that the Dissenting preachers at Seram- 
pore are anxious to have the correction of his and Sabat’s 
Persian, though he is quite willing to part with any laurels 
which he might be entitled to, he more than once describes 
the worthy men (apparently) in such terms, that Bishop 
Wilberforce thought it better to leave a blank space instead !* 
He was not indeed a Mezzofanti, nor perhaps a Patteson, but 
few men have shown more result of their linguistic power. 
He talked Italian and French, as well as Bengali and several 
Indian dialects; he preached in Hindustani; he wrote his 
diary in Greek or Latin; he said his prayers in Latin or 
Hebrew ; he read Arabic and Sanskrit. He translated the 
whole New Testament into Hindustani and Urdu (publishing 
one edition also in the Nagri character), and into Persian 
twice over. He translated the Psalms also into Persian, and 
the Gospels into Judzo-Persic. He translated the Prayer- 
book into Hindustani, And this does not exhaust the list of 
his compositions in Oriental tongues. All this work was 
carried on by steady industry, in the teeth not only of exces- 
sive weakness of body, but of the most intolerable suffering 
caused by the pride, pedantry, and fury of his chief 
moonshee, Sabat. From a child, Martyn had been tempted 
to irritability and impatience, which was not assuaged by the 
heat of the Indian climate or the depredations of advancing 
consumption ; but so marvellous was the power which he had 
acquired over himself, that he never, in his confessions, has to 
grieve over a loss of temper with Sabat. 

But now, after all, it was discovered that Sabat’s work 
was too faulty to be permitted to stand: the Persian, of which 
he was so proud, was too full of Arabic. Martyn was ordered 
by the doctors to take a sea voyage for his health. He 
determined, and got leave, to go to Persia and correct his 
Persian New Testament, intending afterwards to go on 
to Arabia, and make an Arabic version there. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1810, his work at Cawnpore was crowned by the 
* Fournal, ii. 275. ? Ibid. p. 291. 

5 bid. pp. 250, 266. Cf. pp. 293, 300,:302. 
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opening of the church, for which he had long prayed and 
laboured. ‘The bell sounded for the first time,’ says Mrs. 
Sherwood, ‘ over this land of darkness.’ The promised organ 
had not arrived, but the band of the regiment ‘led the singing 
and ‘the chanting”! Henry Martyn preached, for the first 
time for many months, on the text, ‘In all places where I 
record My name, | will come unto thee and bless thee ;’ but 


‘amidst the happiness and thankfulness which abounded at seeing 
“a temple of God erected, and a door opened for the service of the 
Almighty, in a place where, from the foundation of the world, the 
tabernacle of the true God had never stood,” a mournful foreboding 
could not be suppressed, that he who had been the cause of its 
erection, and who now ministered in it for the first time, in the beauty 
of holiness, would minister there no more.’ ? 


The next day he left for Calcutta. 

Here he spent between two and three months with the 
Browns and Thomason, preaching most Sundays, though he 
was unable even to talk to his friends without pain in the 
lungs. ‘ Nature,’ he wrote to Lydia, ‘intended me for chamber- 
counsel, not for a pleader at the bar.’* On January 7, 1811, 
‘without taking leave of my too dear friends at Calcutta,’ he 
departed in company with Mountstuart Elphinstone. The 
two men made great friends with each other, and talked over 
their classical studies together. They touched at Colombo, 
and walked together in the cinnamon gardens. Rounding 
Cape Comorin, Martyn sat gazing wistfully at the Portuguese 
churches, dotted at intervals of two or three miles, reminding 
him by their form of ‘the meeting-houses in England,’ and, 
by their situation, of the Church of Perran Uthnoe, where he 
had so often walked with Lydia, to whom he wrote one of 
the most pathetic of his letters, half regretting that he had 
ever declared his. heart to her. At Goa, he visited with 
Elphinstone the cenotaph of Xavier. On his thirtieth birth- 
day, he landed at Bombay, where he stayed six weeks, making 
acquaintance with Malcolm and Mackintosh, and thence, on 
‘Lady Day, departed for Bushire. 

The short remainder of his life we must pass over in the 
briefest possible manner, not because the interest flags, but 
for the opposite reason. It is impossible to condense an 
account of such matchless interest as that contained in 
Martyn’s Persian papers. During the last year or two, there 
had been a steady growth in vigour of character, and in depth 


1 Life of Mrs. Sherwood, p. 422. * Life, p. 335- 
3 Fournal, ii. 294. 
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and ripeness and independence of thought, as evinced by his 
letters to David Brown. But all his powers seemed to 
blossom out at once, when (after his killing journey from the 
coast) he reached Shiraz. We are surprised at the breadth 
and power of the man’s mind. He plunges again into his 
mathematical problems. His old classical reading (refreshed 
in India) flashes out in vivid sparkles. Hebrew philology 
engrosses him still, and leads him deep into metaphysical 
inquiries like those of Berkeley ; too deep, indeed, for his 
tranquillity of soul. 


‘Compared with metaphysics,’ he writes in the midst of a passage 
worthy of Thomas 4 Kempis, ‘ physics and mathematics appear with 
a kind and friendly aspect, because these seem to lie within the 
limits in which man can move without danger, but in the other 1 
find myself adrift. Synthesis is the work of God alone ; analysis is 
our province. I bless God for Sir I. Newton, who, beginning with 
the things next to him, and humbly and quietly moving to the things 
next to them, enlarged the boundaries of human knowledge more 
than the rest of the sons of men.’! 


Of philcsophy, if it may be called so, he was to have his 
fill. His host at Shiraz, Jaffir Ali Khan, and, still more, Seid 
Ali, his brother-in-law, belonged to the Sufi School, the 
‘Methodists of the East,’ as Martyn calls them, in reference to 
their creedless theopathy.? Seid Ali, with the utmost kind- 
ness, undertook to assist him in a totally new translation of 
the New Testament, the adverse judgment upon the earlier 
one having been confirmed in this central home of Persian 
literature. The work went on busily, but many a long hour 
was taken up by disputants of all classes —‘ Moulwee maggots,’ 
Sufi, Muhammadan, Jew, and Jewish Muhammadan, even 
Armenian—who were all anxious to test their powers of 
argument with the first English priest who had visited them. 


‘Here I am,’ he writes, ‘beset by cavilling infidels, and making 
very little progress in my translation, and half disposed to give it up 
and come away. My kind host, to relieve the tedium of being 
always within a walled town, pitched a tent for me in a garden at a 
little distance, and there I lived amidst clusters of grapes, by the side 
of a clear stream, but nothing compensates for the loss of the excel- 
lent of the earth. It is my business, however, as you will say, and 
ought to be my effort, to make saints where I cannot find them. I 
do use the means in a certain way, but frigid reasoning with men of 
perverse minds seldom brings men to Christ. However, as they 
require it, 1 reason.’ 3 


1 Fourial, ii. 347. 2 Jbid. ii. 383. 3 bid. ii. 372. 
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At the end of one of these discussions—-a most solemn one, 
and held in public, with the great Professor of orthodox Law 
—Mr. Martyn felt constrained to repeat ‘the fable of the 
lion and the man, which amused Seid Ali so much, that he 
laughed out before the great man, and all the way home.’ ! 
Though the abominable wickedness of the people made 
him feel, he says, like Lot in Sodom, there was much to 
interest at Shiraz. One day he rode to see the ruins of 
Persepolis. His guards kept reminding him constantly that 
he would find no one there, as it was uninhabited ; and as he 
still persisted in the journey, they guessed that his purpose 
was ‘to carry brandy, and drink there at leisure ;’ and when 
they saw him afterwards red-eyed from cold and sleeplessness, 
they were quite confirmed in their conjecture. There was 
also a magnificent ancient college, which Henry Martyn 
grieved to see in sad disrepair, and plundered by the greed of 
the kings. While he was there, too, he witnessed the fast of 
Ramazan, and heard the great popular preacher of the country 
addressing thousands day after day at the mosque. But 
that which most interested him was to see the Persian ‘ Pas- 
sion-Plays,’ representing the deaths of Muhammad and of 
Iman Hussein, whose death is regarded by them as an atone- 
ment. In connexion with the latter, a story is related of him 
which so exemplifies his character, that it ought to find a 
place in any future biography of the large-spirited missionary. 
It seems that in the play an actor was always introduced to 
personate the English ambassador who begged the life of 
Hassan and Hussein. To show that he was English, a string 
of English words were put into his mouth, which he repeated 
without understanding them. They consisted of the most 
blasphemous oaths. Henry Martyn, horrified at hearing such 
a sample of English, took the man and taught him instead to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer; and ever since that time the Lord’s 
Prayer has formed a part of the Persian Passion-Play.? 
Sometimes, during his sojourn, Martyn was nearly falling 
a martyr to his faith. The brickbats which were thrown at 
him were, indeed, stopped on the first complaint by the 
Governor. But on one occasion a member of the Royal 
Family told him that the proper answer to the polemical 
work which he had published *‘was—the sword.’ But the 
intrepid spirit, which on shipboard had preached hell to the 
angry troops, did not waver in its confession. In the Vizier’s 
1 Life, p. 386. 
2 For this story the writer is indebted to the kindness of the late Dean 
of Westminster. 
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own palace, he was brought up to be ‘ converted by the bless- 
ing of God on the conversation of the Master,’ the Sufi Mirza 
Ibrahim. The room was lined with Moollahs, some of whom 
were very violent and clamorous. The Master asked him 
what we meant by calling Christ God: ‘was he the Creator 
or a creature?’ ‘I replied, “The Creator.” The Moollahs 
looked at one another. Such a confession had never before 
been heard among Mahometan doctors.’! But a still more 
exciting scene awaited him at the Shah’s camp, near Tehran, 
whither he went in the hope of presenting his Persian Testa- 
ment. He attended the Vizier’s levée, where he found a 
company of Moollahs met to oppose him, the most ignorant 
he had ever met. They interrupted him when he was speak- 
ing. They had no perception of the nature of an argument. 
They had never seen either the Law or the Gospel, yet made 
the most impudent assertions about both. For an hour or 
two the intemperate controversy went on. At last the Vizier 
himself, who-had invited the dispute, but listened in silence, 
joined in it by saying, ‘ You had better say, “ God is God, and 
Mahomet is the Prophet of God.”’ Martyn answered, ‘God 
is God, and Jesus is the Son of God.’ They had no sooner 
heard this, which he had avoided mentioning till then, than 
they all exclaimed in contempt and anger, ‘ He is neither 
born nor begets,’ and rose up ‘as if,’ he says, ‘they would have 
torn me in pieces. One of them said, “What will you say 
when your tongue is burnt out for this blasphemy?”’ Martyn 
stepped into the midst of them, and picked up his precious 
volume, which lay upon the ground, lest they should trample 
upon it, and walked away to his tent.” 

Not one actual convert was left as the result of Martyn’s 
labours in Persia; but when Sir R. Porter, seven or eight 
years later, visited the son of Jaffir Ali Khan, at Shiraz, they 
were still talking of ‘the man of God’ whom they had enter- 
tained, and showed the orange tree under which he used to 
sit ; and the Moollahs were still endeavouring to refute the 
arguments which he had launched against them.’ But before 
Martyn had left England the venerable John Newton had 
told him not to expect such crops as were produced by a 
clever gardener of whom he had heard, who sowed his seeds 
when the meat was put down to roast, and had raised a salad 
by the time it was served. ‘The Lord,’ said the old man, 
‘does not sow oaks in this way ;’ and he added that ‘a birds- 


1 Life, p. 435. 2 Ibid. p. 451. 
3 Porters Travels in Georgia, Persia, etc., vol. i. 689 ; vol. ii. 23, 
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eye view’ of the work he had done in his lifetime would be 
better than to see it before death.! 

And now began that terrible journey, of which the record 
he leaves us is so vivid. He could obtain no admittance to 
the King, unless by an introduction from the Ambassador. 
Sir Gore Ouseley was at Tebriz, 300 miles away, and nearer 
to Trebizond than to Bushire, but Martyn thought it worth 
the labour. Another Englishman accompanied him. Two 
whole days were spent without any food at all, in horrible ague 
and fever. All their money was expended, and it was with 
extreme difficulty that they could borrow five tomans to carry 
them on to Tebriz. When they arrived there, the Ouseleys 
put him to bed todie. After two months, however, he rallied, 
but he could not now go back to the Shah. Sir Gore most 
obligingly promised to present his Persian New Testament 
himself, with great é/at, and subsequently had it printed at 
S. Petersburg. Then it suddenly entered Martyn’s head to 
return to England. He wrote to Simeon, and to Lydia, and 
told them he was going to ride to Constantinople— 1,300 miles. 
He added that if they wished not to see him, their wish would 
probably be gratified. Ten days after he was convalescent— 
September 2, 1812: he started, with two Armenian servants 
and a Mihmander. Still engrossed with Hebrew philology, 
he crossed the Araxes, and gazed up at Ararat. On the 12th 
he reached Etchmiazin, where the Patriarch and the whole 
vast monastery entertained him most kindly. He told the 
Patriarch that he was ‘so happy in being there, that, did duty 
permit, he could be almost willing to become a monk with 
them.’ But it was the last of happiness among human beings. 
From Erivan to Kars, from Kars to Erzeroum, from Erzeroum 
to Chiflik, he galloped on, through frost, through parching heat, 
through drenching rain, in fear of robbers among the hills, 
and finding no quiet place in the towns, until the ague and 
fever came back as badly as ever. His cruel Tartar guide took 
no notice of his illness, but forced him on. On October 4, he 
implored to be allowed to be alone. They thought it was his 
pride. Tempted by money they at last brought him to the 
stable ; but the Tartar and a number of others planted them- 
selves there with him. ‘ My fever here increased to a violent 
degree ; the heat in my eyes and forehead was so great, that 
the fire almost made me frantic. I entreated that it might be 
put out, or that I might be carried out of doors. Neither 
was attended to. At last I pushed my head in among the 


1 Journal, i. 247. 
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luggage, and lodged it on the damp ground, and slept.’ The 
next day the ague was still worse, but Hassan hurried him on. 
On the 6th, he wrote the well-known words :— 


‘No horses being to be had, I had an unexpected repose. I sat 
in the orchard, and thought with sweet comfort and peace of my 
God—in solitude, my company, my friend, and comforter. O! when 
shall time give place to eternity? When shall appear that new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ? ZThere—there 
shall in no wise enter in anything that defileth None of that 
wickedness that has made men worse than wild beasts, none of those 
corruptions that add still more to the miseries of mortality, shall be 
seen or heard of any more.’ 


It was the last entry in his diary. The plague was raging in 
Tokat, and he dashed on into the midst of it. On the 16th 
he died. 

It has been stated that the Armenians of Tokat buried 
him with the honours due to an archbishop.' But if this be 
so, the honours were soon forgotten by most of them. The 
only monument of him that Sir R. Porter saw in 1819 was 
the great pyramidal hill, on which S. Chrysostom at 
Comana, as Henry Martyn at Tokat, might have looked his 
last. Dr. Badger in 1842 was guided to the spot by the 
very priest who had performed the funeral, and (while Mrs. 
Badger planted flowers on the grave) copied the inscription 
which had been set over it by Mr. Rich, the British resident 
at Bagdad, relating how this ‘pious and faithful servant ’— 
sacerdos ac missionarius Anglorum—had been ‘called by the 
Lord unto Himself, as he was returning to his fatherland.’* 
Two years later, when Van Lennep paid his first visit to the 
spot, the grave was forgotten by.everyone. He found it at last 
among the weeds, shaded by two half-dead pear trees, just 
beneath the steep hillside. Ten years after, again, it had 
quite disappeared ; but on digging they found the stone, two 
feet below the pebbly soil washed over it by the rapid rains. 
Van Lennep took the matter up, and after a year or two 
more the East India Company made a grant for supplying 
a more imposing and secure resting-place. The body had 
been buried without a coffin, but they found the bones without 
difficulty, and translated them to a new cemetery, and set up 
an obelisk of native stone, inscribed in English, Armenian, 
Persian, and Turkish, with a short account of one who ‘was 
known in the East as a man of God.’ It lies on a broad 


1 Stanley's Eastern Church, p. 35. * Porter’s Travels, ii. 703. 
8 Badger, Nestorians and their Kituals, i, 25. 
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high terrace overlooking the whole city, and shaded by 
walnut and other fruit trees, and by weeping willows.' 

But it is high time that there should be some important 
memorial of this great hero nearer home; and we hope that 
all good Christians will heartily sympathize with the en- 
deavour now being made to erect such a memorial in the 
new cathedral of his native place.? If Martyn himself could 
be consulted, we believe that no memorial would better 
please him. He wished his life to be remembered as a 
stimulus to missionary enterprise, and such a memorial 
would call perpetual attention to an already deathless name, as 
‘Becket’s crown’ at Canterbury to that of Becket. The 
place itself was extremely dear to him. Even Cambridge 
seemed to him ‘a dreary scene’ and ‘a wilderness,’ compared 
with Cornwall.2 He dreamt of the streets of Truro when he 
was in India.‘ The woods near it contained the spot which 
he calls his ‘ Bethel,’ > where he would pray for seven hours at 
a time.® On preaching there he speaks of the inhabitants of 
it as ‘in the habit of hearing truth.’7 And if the form of the 
proposed memorial be considered, it would be in the same 
line with his own aspirations and efforts. No man felt more 
keenly the necessity of proper buildings for church worship. 
He pleaded with one Governor-General of India after another 
on ‘the disgrace of there being no places of worship at the 
principal subordinate stations.’* When the Commander-in- 
Chief came to Dinapore, night and morning Martyn engaged 
him on the subject of churches for that station and for 
Serampore, begging ‘that he would not let the matter drop, 
but consider it as a duty we owed to God as a Christian 
nation.’® His rejoicing when at last a church was opened at 
Cawnpore has been already mentioned. And if churches were 
necessary to the Indian stations, a cathedral is no less so to 
a diocese: it is no luxurious ornament. The man who 
longed for the day when the Ganges should ‘ roll through tracts 
adorned with Christian churches,’ and who sat on the poop 
as the vessel passed Ceylon, thinking of ‘the blissful period 
when the native Cingalese should rear temples to Jesus in 


1 Van Lennep’s 7ravels, i. 165-171. 

2 The Bishop of Lahore, than whom no Indian missionary has followed 
more truly in Henry Martyn’s steps, proposes, we believe, similarly to 
make a structural portion of the cathedral, which he is building at Lahore, 
the memorial of a noble priest whose touching death is fresh in our 
recollections. 

3 Fournal, i. 160. 4 Jbid. ii. 215. 5 bid. i. 156. 

® Lbid. i. 148. 7 Tbid. i. 144. 8 Jbid. ii. 70. 

® Jbid. ii. 209. 
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their cinnamon groves,’ would, we believe, unfeignedly rejoice 
at the creation of such a working-help to the Church of his 
native county. But in wishing for churches, he did not 
wish for the plainest bricks and mortar that could be had. 
Mrs. Sherwood, at Cawnpore, was half amused at his 
punctilious attempts to make their temporary place of wor- 
ship church-like.' And so far from considering art un- 
worthy of a Christian, he ascribes his own love of beauty 
expressly to his conversion. ‘Since I have known God ina 
saving manner, painting, poetry, and music have had charms 
unknown to me before—I have received what I suppose is a 
taste for them ; for religion has refined my mind, and made it 
susceptible of impressions from the sublime and beautiful.’ ? 
Not only did he, at college, find ‘the sight of the picture at 
the altar, of John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness, 
stimulate his missionary fervour,’ and ‘receive good to his 
soul at the sight of a most striking engraving of an angel,’ 
but the less explicit teaching of architecture was clear to him. 
The interior of the dome of S. Paul’s ‘filled his soul with 
inexpressible ideas of the grandeur of God and the glory of 
heaven.’®> He mentions King’s College Chapel frequently, and 
-speaks of the way in which the service there almost always 
gave him ‘emotions of devotion.’® ‘The sanctity of the 
place,’ he says, ‘and the music, brought heaven and eternal 
things and the presence of God very near to me.’? Even at 
Funchal, where he attended high mass in the great church, 
he ‘was perfectly dazzled with the golden splendour of the 
place :—but,’ he says, ‘all the external aids of devotion lost 
their usual effect upon me,’ through watching the unfamiliar 
and therefore distracting movements of the clergy.’ In the 
cathedral of his beloved Truro, where the services would be 
those which so affected him at King’s, and whose very ex- 
istence is at once a proof and a requirement of the vital 
religion which was his own, we might well expect to see 
.some arcade, or aisle, or transept, or chapel, ‘ with appro- 
‘priate sculptures,’ which might record the name of Henry 
Martyn, if it may not contain his resting-place. 

1 Life of Mrs. Sherwood, p. 380. 2 Life, p. 65. 

3 Journal, i. 161. | * Ibid. i. 234. 5 Lbid. i. 157. 

® [bid, i, 201. 7 [did. i. 109. 8 Life, p. 136. 
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ArT. IIL—RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


a. The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, with an 
English Translation, and with various Readings and 
Critical Notes. (Published originally by S. Bagster and 
Sons: re-issued by S.P.C.K., London, 1881.) 

2. The Book of Genesis, according to the Version of the LXX, 
translated into English, with Notices of its Omissions 
and Insertions, and Notes on the Passages in which it 
differs from our Authorized Translation. By the Hon. 
and Very Reverend HENRY E. J. HOWARD, D.D., Dean 
of Lichfield. (Cambridge, 1855.) 

3. Exodus and Leviticus, according to the LX X. By the same. 

(Cambridge, 1856.) 

4. Numbers and Deuteronomy, according to the LX X. By the 
same. (Cambridge, 1857.) 


THERE are few Biblical questions which have been the 
subject of such vehement and prolonged controversy as that 
of the value and authority of the Alexandrian version of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. In the earlier times of the Christian 
Church its authority was upheld in opposition to the attempts 
to replace it by the more recent versions of Jews or Judaizing 
heretics. Then followed the labours of Origen, comparing 
the Hebrew text with the Septuagint and the three versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and partly with two 
other incomplete versions, with the object of purifying the 
text. Later still, S. Jerome, by the aid of Jewish teachers, 
consulted the Hebrew text; first, in order to correct the Itala 
or old Latin version, and then to effect an independent 
translation of most of the books from the original. Hence the 
question of the authority of the Septuagint was more directly 
raised, and its claim to be the Scriptures of the Christian 
Church from Apostolic times, as well as to possess a separate 
inspired authority, was considered. In many instances S. 
Jerome’s departures from the Septuagint were necessary 
corrections of its faults and imperfections; in others, he 
seems to have been misled by his Jewish preceptors, or by 
errors in the Hebrew copies which he had before him. Some 
of these are noticed by Bishop Pearson in his Prefatio 
Parenetica in Vet. Test. Grec. (Minor Works, vol. ii., p. 258, 
&c.) Thus, in Isaiah xl. 1, he rejects the rendering wapaxaneire 
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Tov adv pov, in which others are commanded to comfort 
God's people, and substitutes ‘consolamini populus meus,’ as 
if the people were the ‘comforters’ instead of being the 
‘comforted.’ It is also to be observed that S. Jerome, whilst 
he accepted the story of the origin of the Septuagint, as 
related by Josephus, rejected, as interpolations in the narra- 
tive, the miraculous additions, and especially the story of the 
seventy cells. 

The controversy was revived in the times of Luther and 
Erasmus, in the first instance, with reference to the Old 
Testament Canon ; the inspired authority of certain passages 
alleged in the controversy on Purgatory and Indulgences, and 
notably one from the Maccabees, being denied by the 
Reforming party, who took their stand upon the Hebrew 
Canon. The other side reverted rather to the Septuagint 
than the Vulgate ; the object being rather to assail the autho- 
rity of the Masoretic Hebrew text than to invest the old 
Latin editions with infallibility. The books common to the 
Septuagint and Vulgate seemed to have the concurrent testi- 
mony of the traditions of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
The account of the origin of the Greek version, the translators 
working in separate cells and producing the same verbal 
result, was asserted, as having the support of Christian 
antiquity. The extant history of Aristeas was denounced as 
a later fiction, omitting the miraculous circumstances ; and it 
was urged that an older work by another author, whose name 
should have been written Aristzus, contained the passage 
about the cells. Others, following S. Jerome, upheld Josephus 
and Aristeas, and rejected the miracle as an interpolation. 
Others, like Hody and Dupin, rejected the entire story, not 
only as related in the history ascribed to Aristeas, but also in 
its simpler form by Philo, Josephus, and in the fragment of 
Aristobulus, and maintained that the Greek version was pro- 
duced solely for the benefit of the Alexandrian Jews, by the 
authority of whose synagogue of Ixx. elders, first the Penta- 
teuch, and then, at considerable intervals, other sacred books, 
were translated into Greek. On the opposite side the 
Tridentine Controversialists argued that the Hebrew copies 
had been mutilated by the Jews; alleging in support of this 
the charge of Justin Martyr against them, of removing from the 
Greek text of the LXX certain passages which were alleged 
against them by the Christians. A more plausible argument 
was one which accused the Reformers of Judaizing, in their 
rejection of the sacred books of the Christian Church in favour 
of the traditions of her enemies and assailants. Such was the 
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controversy as sustained by Cardinal Bellarmine, Salmeron, 
Morinus, and many others, and illustrated with a considerable 
amount of ponderous learning and research. 

There was also a division on the side of the Reformers, 
the Calvinists adhering to the more rigorous view of the 
absolute integrity of the Masoretic Hebrew text; whilst 
several Arminian writers argued that there were imperfections 
in the latter, and that a distinct value and authority belongs 
to the LXX as an aid in determining the text and its inter- 
pretation. Thus, Isaac Vossius, in defending the Septuagint, 
charged his opponents with Judaism. The most important 
contribution to the controversy was probably that of Cap- 
pellus. Thus, Dr. Wall, in his work on the Vowel-Letters 
(Dublin, 1857), says :— 


‘When, through the publication of the .4rcanum Punctationis 
Revelatum, by Cappellus, in 1624, the comparatively modern origin 
of the vowel-points was clearly exposed, vast advantages were 
expected to result from this disclosure. ‘hese anticipations, 
however, have not been realized. In fact, the Masoretic system was 
the gradual production of a long series of ages, extending from about 
the seventh or eighth to the twelfth century of our era ; and the 
Masorets pointed their Scriptures, not only with great care and 
deliberation, but also with the most scrupulous honesty ; so that the 
misreadings to be laid exclusively to their charge, which have been 
detected by Hebraists since the period of its having been found that 
the pointing of the sacred text is to be treated as the work of unin- 
spired fallible men, are neither extremely numerous, nor of the very 
highest importance.’ 


Dr. Wall then proceeds to a learned examination of the use 
of the vowel-letters Aleph, Yod, and Vau, which, he main- 
tains, were interpolated into the sacred text at an earlier 
period than that of the introduction of the vowel-points, and 
with a similar object. He places the introduction of the 
former in the second century of our era, before the produc- 
tion of Origen’s Hexapla. Dr. Wall, however, fails to prove 
that if there are many errors in the text, due either to 
punctuation or to the introduction of vowel-letters, the 
versions would contribute much to their removal. The 
general integrity of the Hebrew text, as compared to the 
undoubted corruption of the versions, and especially of the 
Septuagint, is sufficiently established to preclude any frequent 
abandonment of the Masoretic readings for conjectures based 
upon the Greek. 

Perhaps the best account of the controversy as to the 
integrity of the Hebrew text is that of Dr. Geiger, Rabbi of 
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the Breslau synagogue, quoted by the Yournal of Sacred 
Literature, April, 1858, pp. 110-111 :— 


‘It was an important point with the Protestants to establish the 
validity of the Hebrew text, as it lay before them. The diverging 
versions were declared to be of no weight, as being vitiated by 
casual or intentional departures from the text. The Catholics, on 
the other hand, were concerned to defend the Vulgate as the version 
sanctioned by the Church, and they insisted on the uncertainty of 
the Hebrew text, in order to prove the necessity of having recourse 
to ecclesiastical tradition. ‘This led them to display, with ail dili- 
gence, the critical defects of the Hebrew text, to depreciate the 
authorities which spoke in its favour, and to reduce the value of 
their testimony by depressing them to the lowest times. It was at 
this period, and even at the commencement of this contest, that Elias 
Levita, who had no share in the controversy, demonstrated that the 
vowel and accent signs were of modern origin. This discovery was 
eagerly seized upon by the Catholics—the uncertainty of the present 
punctuation was taken to be decidedly made out—and the work 
of these later Masorets to be plainly inferior in value to the authority 
of the ancient witnesses, the translators ; their variations could often 
be explained, it was alleged, by a difference in the vowel-points, and 
even in the letters themselves. This appeared to be a formidable 
weapon which the Protestants were concerned to wrest from their 
hands, and they attempted to do so by contending that the vowel- 
points were of equal age with the text. In the course of time, how- 
ever, both parties retired from their positions. ‘The Catholics with- 
drew from the arena altogether: they found that the unrestrained 
criticism which was required in the use of the bare letters was 
dangerous to their own principles, and they tacitly retired upon their 
ecclesiastical tradition. But the Protestants set no limits to the 
freedom of their investigations. They ceded the point as to the 
modernness of the vowel notation, and they took their own course 
with the text. Neither the present Hebrew text, nor the variations of 
the Samaritan, nor those of the old versions, were satisfactory. In 
this want of agreement in the more immediate witnesses, they felt at 
liberty to determine the text according to their own ideas. Some 
preferred to adhere more closely to the Masoretic text, others 
abandoned it for the results of their own criticism. This subjective 
view of things, however, was gradually modified, and the conviction 
laecame general that among existing texts the Masoretic was most to 
be relied upon. While its infallibility was denied, and the right of 
criticism as to particulars insisted upon, it was acknowledged to be a 
trustworthy guide, not lightly to be deserted, whilst other readings 
must be used with caution.’ 


This statement of Dr. Geiger may be illustrated from the 
work of Dr. Reinke, Ox the Variations from the Hebrew Text 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate Versions, which shows how a 
careful criticism has led those with whom the authority of the 
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Vulgate has been paramount to modify their estimate of that 
version in comparison with the Masoretic text (Literary 
Churchman, January, 1860) :— 


‘Every sagacious observer must be astonished when he hears 
persons often express the opinion, and maintain it stoutly, that the 
Vulgate version of the Psalms presents the only correct text. As its 
manifold departures from the original text cannot be denied, these 
persons are apt to comfort themselves with the easy assertion, that 
in such passages, the Vulgate, by expressing the sense and spirit of 
the original fully and intelligibly, renders the words which are 
unintelligible in the original more clear and powerful. But we think 
they would hardly maintain the proposition that the original 
translator or translators of the Itala have better understood or more 
clearly expressed the sense and the spirit than the inspired authors 
of the Holy Scriptures themselves, who were under the influence of 
the Spirit of God. We should in such a case be driven to the sup- 
position that we have not their works before us, that the present 
Hebrew text is not the original, but falsified in various ways—a 
supposition which has long been given up by every person acquainted 
with the subject. When should the Hebrew text have been cor- 
rupted? It did not take place in Christian times, as history com- 
pletely proves. Was it, then, before Christ? That supposition would 
involve a second, implying that Christ and His apostles made use of 
a false text, and gave a false text into the hands of believers—a 
supposition which needs no refutation. How, then, could this 
falsification take place? Only two ways can be imagined : it must 
have been accidentally or purposely. The first must appear impos- 
sible to everyone who, calmly considering the text, knows the wide 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the conscientious carefulness of the 
Jews in the maintenance of the traditional text. But an intentional 
corruption, which would in the case of books so much read have 
been almost impracticable, could only have been effected by the Jews. 
It seems scarcely needful to remark that in this case the Saviour and 
His disciples, who laid so many charges against the Jews, would 
never have passed over this, certainly one of the gravest, in silence. 
And yet they have never made a single mention of any intentional 
corruption of the text. 

‘It is to be deplored that in the case of the Psalms, the Itala, 
and not the translation of S. Jerome, was received into the Vulgate. 
To replace the Itala at once by S. Jerome’s version would have been 
attended with difficulties on account of its Liturgical use. The 
Itala, however, was based on the LXX, and transferred to itself most 
of its mistakes. ‘The Hebrew text which S. Jerome used is the same 
which we now possess. A different pointing or an interchange of 
consonants accounts for the instances in which he departs from the 
Masoretic. The Vulgate can often be rightly understood only when 
compared with the LXX.’ 


This statement of Dr. Reinke is remarkable as showing 
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how critics of different parties in the Church have tended to 
approximate in their estimates of the Hebrew, Septuagint, 
and Vulgate texts, respectively, and to recede from the 
extreme positions of the opposite sides in the controversies of 
the sixteenth century. 

Another controversy of less interest is the one relating to 
the Greek style or dialect of the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment. The term ‘ Hellenistic language’ or dialect was fiercely 
contested by Salmasius and others, who boasted that they 
had demolished it, deposited its bones in an urn, and pro- 
nounced its funeral oration. Some even went so far as to 
maintain that the Hellenists of the New Testament were not 
Greek-speaking Jews, but Judaizing Greeks or proselytes. 
The New Testament diction was traced partly to the Alex- 
andrian form of Greek, and partly to the Hebrew-Greek of 
the Jews who reproduced Hebrew terms, ideas, and phrases 
in the Greek language. The former has been described as 
‘the blending of the previously distinct dialects spoken by 
the various sections of the Hellenic race into one popular 
spoken language with a predominance of the Macedonic 
variety.’ 

‘The Jews in Egypt and Syria first acquired a knowledge of 
Greek from oral intercourse with Greeks, and not from books. 
Accordingly, in writing, they retained for the most part the peculi- 
arities of the popular spoken language. This variety of Greek 
admitted a considerable foreign admixture ; new phrases and terms, 
new words or compounds were formed to express corresponding 
Hebrew terms ; a Hebrew or Jewish Greek, which other Greeks did 
not entirely understand, and sometimes even turned into ridicule 
(Literary Churchman, 1859, p. 103). 


The Greek of the New Testament may in some cases be 
the actual language spoken by our Lord and His apostles. 
This is maintained by Dr. Alexander Roberts in his Descus- 
sions on the Gospels, and by other authors of repute. The 
Hebrew paronomasia between Eben (stone) and Ken (son), in 
S. Matt. iii. 9, has been urged as proving that S. John the 
Baptist spoke in Hebrew; but the similar paronomasia be- 
tween Jew and ‘praise’ in Rom. ii. 29 would prove that such 
phrases would equally occur in the Greek style of authors 
who were accustomed to think in Hebrew. 

Of the high estimate of the Septuagint in the ancient 
Christian Church there can be no doubt. It was to them the 
providential means by which they had access to the teaching 
of the Holy Ghost under the first covenant, and the appointed 
instrument for its publication to the heathen world. Whether 
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the Jews who used the Greek language ever esteemed it so 
highly is a question which has been much disputed. Its 
synagogue use in particular has been denied. The Hebrew 
Scriptures would have been read and interpreted by the scribes 
by an oral tradition, without the aid of a written version. 
Lightfoot, in his Hore Hebraice, argues that it was never held 
in such popular use among the Hellenists. Hence the theory 
of Hody that the Pentateuch was translated for synagogue 
use is open to grave doubt. Lightfoot held that it was a 
work due to Gentile influence rather than to the spontaneous 
action of the Jews. There is nothing improbable in the 
anxiety which Ptolemy is said to have shown to possess an 
authentic copy of the sacred beoks of the remarkable people 
scattered in all the principal cities of his dominions ; though 
his object was probably political rather than literary. 

In later times attention has been directed chiefly to a 
comparison of the New Testament quotations with the 
Septuagint text. It is here that.the chief claims for the 
authority of the Septuagint have been found: Mr. Grinfield 
adding to the plea from the more exact citations the very 
numerous allusions by single words or phrases, and the use of 
words of an important doctrinal import. The theory of 
‘accommodation’ to the hearers is unsatisfactory, both on 
other grounds, and as implying a wider reception of the 
Alexandrian version by the Jews than there is good reason 
to assign to it. Others would evade the difficulty by assuming 
that tiie rule of making exact literal quotations is of modern 
growth, whilst the ancients were content to quote the spirit 
and sense rather than the words. This is, however, a very 
unsatisfactory explanation, for there is much that might be 
said for the exact reverse of this statement. The saying of 
Dr. Thomas Jackson is probably nearer the truth, though not 
available as a reply to Jewish assailants of the Gospel: ‘It 
was the office of Apostles and Evangelists, not only to quote 
the Prophets, but to paraphrase and expound them, both in 
the literal and mystical sense of their words, or portendments 
of their facts.’ It has been pointed out that the citations of 
Scripture made by our Lord Himself are very frequently 
from the LXX, while those of the Evangelists correspond 
more nearly to the Hebrew. There can be no doubt that the 
Septuagint is the foundation on which much of the language 
of the New Testament is built, especially all that relates to 
those doctrines and institutions of the Gospel which were 
foreshadowed in Leviticus. The Epistle to the Hebrews has 
been said, as far as language goes, to be a kind of mosaic, 
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composed of bits and fragments of the Septuagint.! In some 
instances where there is a correspondence between the New 
Testament and Septuagint, the text of the latter bears signs 
of having been interpolated from the former. The Rev. G. 
Pearson gives some instances of this in the Fournal of Sacred 
Literature, April 1858. Thus he thinks that the words, ‘In 
vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men, were transferred into the text of the 
LXX of Isa. xxix. 13, being taken from our Lord’s paraphrase 
of the text in S. Matt. xv. 8, 9. 


‘In another instance in which our Saviour (S. Matt. xiii. 14, 15), 
and afterwards S. Paul (Acts xxviii. 28), have pointed out the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy in Isa. vi. 9, 10, the words of the New Testa- 
ment have been transferred into the text of the LXX, which is so 
much the more remarkable, because by no possibility of legitimate 
construction can the present text of the LXX be reconciled with the 
literal translation of the Hebrew text.’ 


Similarly he argues that the LXX version of Psa. xvi. 11 
was interpolated from Acts ii. 28; that of Isa. xl. 5, from S. 
Luke iii. 4, 5; Psa. xl. 6, from Heb. x. 5, 7; and Hab. ii. 
3, 4, from Heb. x. 37, 38. A more familiar example of this 
is found in the verses which are added to Psa. xiv., which 
consist of a catena of passages quoted in Rom. iii. 12-14. 
Dr. Wall also points out that the Christians inserted in their 
own versions names and descriptions which, by the light of the 
New Testament, they knew to be correct, but by representing 
them as expressly mentioned in the Old Testament they 
departed from the strictness of truth. Thus one of the 
versions of Hab. iii. 13 contained the words, 2&jA@es rod 
caoat Tov adv cov Sia “Inoody Tov xpiotov cov. Grotius 
supposed the genealogy of Cainan, son of Arphaxad, to be 
interpolated from S. Luke. But, however doubtful and pre- 
carious a source the LXX may be for emendations of the 
Hebrew text, its value as an interpreter of the Greek of the 
New Testament is undoubted ; and it has a further special 
interest as being the basis of Christian teaching for many 
centuries, of the doctrinal and practical treatises of the Fathers, 
of the ancient Liturgical forms, and even confessions of faith. 
The importance of the Septuagint in these respects can scarcely 
be overrated, and fully merits the enormous amount of criti- 
cal labour that has been bestowed upon its text, as shown in 
the great work of Holmes and Parsons, and in the recent 
labours of Mr. Field in his edition of the LXX for the 


1 Blunt, Christian Church, p. 134, quoting Grinfield. 
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Christian Knowledge Society, and in his careful reproduction 
of the fragments of Origen’s Herapla, with its valuable and 
elaborate prolegomena and notes. Mr. Field’s edition of the 
LXX has now been followed up by the Christian Knowledge 
Society by another edition of the Greek Text, accompanied 
by a literal English translation. 

Mr. Field’s Septuagint, being intended for foreign use, 
follows the text of Moscow, 1821, which was published with 
the authority of the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church. 
The text is based upon Grabe’s amended edition of the Coder 
A lexandrinus, omitting hisdistinguishing marks of conjectural 
emendations and readings, The books are arranged in their 
usual order, the Apocrypha being classed separately, as in our 
English Bibles. The varieties in the orthography in the 
proper names are retained. 

This edition, though not available for all purposes for 
which a critical edition of the Septuagint is required, is a 
convenient one for ordinary reference, and its merits have 
been generally recognized. Thus the British Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. Xxx. p. 590, welcomed it as ‘a companion worthy 
of the Hebrew text.’ 


‘If prescription and antiquity could consecrate errors and corrup- 
tions, we should at once denounce this edition of the Septuagint as 
fraught with revolutionary dangers. It dares to bring the Greek 
version into the same order as the Hebrew original! It ventures to 
rectify whole chapters which have, time out of mind, broken from 
their ranks! Nay, it actually fills up gaps and chasms which are as 
ancient as Origen! This is indeed the “ Radical Reform” of the 
LXX!.... However, there are scholars, as well as architects, 
who can appreciate judicious restoration ; and such men will hail the 
successful labours of Mr. Field, and the judicious application of the 
funds of the Christian Knowledge Society. They have renovated the 
ruins of ages; they have removed the rubbish of centuries ; they 
have restored the dilapidated Pharos ; and there it stands with its 
hospitable light to guide the voyagers from the port of Alexandria to 
the coast of Tyre and Sidon ; or, without a metaphor, to aid the 
scholar in his midnight studies of the Old Testament.’ 


We proceed now to the'consideration of the new translation 
of the Septuagint recently published by the Society.! 

A translation of the Septuagint is a work attended by 
peculiar difficulties, owing to the confused state of its texts in 
many of the books, the inconsistencies of its different parts, 
varying from loose paraphrase to extreme literalism, and also 
to the various senses which the same Greek might convey to 


1 It is, however, not a new work, but a re-issue, with a new title-page, 
of one of S. Bagster and Sons’ publications. 
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different readers at different periods of time. Thus the same 
passage might convey three divergent meanings as read (1) 
by the Jews who were accustomed to the Alexandrian or 
Hebraistic phase of Greek; or (2) by the Greek Fathers ; 
or (3) by the classical student of modern times. Of these, 
ecclesiastical Greek is probably nearer to the Greek of the 
Septuagint than that of the classical authors of any period ; 
and yet there are frequent instances in which the Greek of 
the Old Testament was misunderstood both by the Greek 
and Latin Fathers, and even by Jewish Alexandrian authors, 
as Philo. The author of the Book of Wisdom seems to have 
taken xpvoradXos in Num. xi. 7 to mean ‘ice,’ whereas, on 
comparison with the Hebrew, it appears that the translators 
meant ‘crystal,’ something transparent or glittering, rather 
than ‘cold.’ Where the translators appear to have intended 
to give an exact rendering of the Hebrew, the Hebrew would 
naturally influence our English translation of the Greek. 
Thus, in Gen. xlix. 19, the translators manifestly meant by 
te.patnpiov a ‘band of pirates’ or ‘ plunderers ;’ but the Itala 
has ‘tentatio tentavit eum,’ The same mistake was made in 
Psa. xvii. [xviii.] 29, ‘ Through thee I shall be delivered from 
temptation.’ 

Where the same Greek word represents the same Hebrew, 
it would seem natural to adhere to the same English equiva- 
lent ; where the LXX shows an inconsistency, the use of the 
Greek word in other passages would affect the choice of the 
English. Another rule which appears reasonable is, that 
when it is decided to render a Hebraism literally, this render- 
ing should be adhered to wherever it occurs. If a paraphrase 
is preferred, the literal rendering should in every case be rele- 
gated to the margin. 

The translation under consideration has not adhered to 
any intelligible rules in these instances. Words are diversely 
rendered without any sufficient cause for such variations. 
The literal and paraphrastic renderings of the same phrase 
alternate in a way that has the fault of inconsistency, without 
contributing any clearness to the translation. 

In the Pentateuch the useful volumes of the late Dean 
Howard of Lichfield contain a careful and literal version of 
the Greek text. The present translation is less literal, and 
avoids some of the harshnesses of the former, and is generally 
more readable, but it often fails to give the force of the Greek 
where Dean Howard has done so. 

Gen. i. 10: ‘ Gatherings of waters :’ ‘ Confluences’ (Howard) 
is more expressive. 
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Gen. vi. 8: ‘I am grieved:’ ‘I have laid it to heart’ 
(Howard). 

The latter is to be preferred, as showing the tendency of 
the LXX to paraphrase the human attributes ascribed to the 
Almighty. 

Gen. xii. 20: ‘To join in bringing him forward :’ ‘ To bring 
him on his way’ (Howard). 

The rendering here is needlessly literal, and differs from 
the version of the same word in ch. xviii. 16. _Howard’s 
version agrees with Acts xv. 3; xx. 38. 

Gen. xiv. 13: ‘Abram the Hebrew:’ ‘Abram the passer 
over’ (Howard). The literal rendering is to be preferred. 

In Gen. xvi. 12, dypowxos is rendered ‘wild man.’ The 
Latin versions have ‘rusticus,’ but in Gen. xxv. 27 the Vul- 
gate has ‘agricola.’ Here the translator gives ‘dwelling 
in the country.’ If the translation had been consistent, the 
same character would have been given to Ishmael and Esau. 

In Gen. xxi. 22, ‘ Ochozath, his friend ;’ Howard has ‘ The 
attendant on his wife.’ The word vuydaywyes has a special 
interest, on account of its mystical application to the friends 
of the Gospel Bridegroom, and thus mares a more literal 
rendering. See Judges xiv. II, 20. 

In Gen. xxiv. 49, ‘Deal mercifully wit justly ;” it should 
rather be ‘Show mercy and kindness to my lord ;’ dccavoodvn 
having this special signification. 

In Gen. xxv. 8, ‘ Abraham failing died.’ Why not ‘Gave 
up the ghost and died,’ in order to be consistent with ch. 
xxxv. 29? The same remark applies to xxv. 17. 

In Gen. xxv. 32, ‘I am going to die’ is a feeble rendering 
of wropevouat teXevtav. The phrase is like that of ch. xv. 15, 
‘On the way to death.’ 

In Gen. xxvii. 38, ‘Isaac being troubled :’ Howard has 
‘Kept a mournful silence,’ which is better. The Hebrew for 
which the Greek verb stands elsewhere: expresses ‘silence.’ 
So in Lev. x. 3, ‘Aaron was silent through grief’ (Howard) 
is better than ‘ Aaron was pricked in his heart.’ 

In Gen. xxx. 8, ‘I contended :’ Howard has ‘I became 
upon equal terms.’ Some such rendering is required to ex- 
press the intention of the Greek translators to soften down 
the idea of ‘ wrestling’ or ‘striving.’ 

In Gen. xxxi. 30, ‘With desire thou hast desired.’ This 
Hebraism should have been retained, on account of its occur- 
rence in S. Luke. 

In Gen. xxxi. 39, ‘Taken of beasts :’ Howard has ‘Torn 
of wild beasts,’ which is to be preferred. The former would 
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express rather the shepherd’s taking the prey out of the 
mouth of the lion (Amos iii. 12). The same remark applies 
to the rendering in Exod. xxii. 13 and Lev. iv. 2. 

In Gen. xxxii. 10, ‘Ixavotc@w por. This is rendered, ‘ Let 
there be to me a sufficiency.’ Howard has, ‘May that which 
will suffice be granted me.’ The context rather requires, 
‘Let me be content with all Thy mercy and truth.’ This 
would be more in harmony with the similar phrases in Gen. 
xxxiii. 15, ‘It is enough that I have found favour ;’ or Deut. 
iii. 25, ‘ Be content,’ or ‘ Let it suffice thee.’ 

In Gen. xxxiii. 14, ‘ According to the ease of the journey;’ 
and so Howard. There seems to be no reason for departing 
here from the literal sense, ‘By slackening my pace in the 
way before me, according to the pace of the children.’ 

In Gen. xxxiv. 30, wovnpov should be rendered ‘abomi- 
nable,’ as it is rendered rightly by Howard in ch. xxxiv. 30. 

In Gen. xxxvii. 2, ‘Joseph brought their evil reproach.’ The 
Greek here is,‘ They brought against Joseph an evil reproach.’ 
The Greek and English ought to be made to correspond here. 

In Gen. xli. 16, droxpiOncerar TO cwTipiov, ‘an answer 
of safety shall be given.’ Better, ‘an answer of peace,’ as 
cwtypia is always rendered ‘peace-offerings’ in Leviticus. 
The word includes prosperity and success, as well as health 
or safety. 

In Gen. xli. 28, ‘Whatsoever God intends to do.’ The 
literal meaning is ‘Whatever God doeth,’ a New Testament 
phrase, which ought to have been retained. S. John v. 19, 
20, &c. 

In Gen. xlii. 21 an important feature is lost sight of by 
the rendering of @Adpis in the first clause by ‘anguish, and 
in the second by ‘affliction’. The repetition of the same 
word expresses the exact retribution, or ‘ measure for measure,’ 
by which their sin was brought to their remembrance. 

_ In Gen. xliii. 23, ‘I have enough of your good money.’ 
This is not literal. The sense is rather, ‘I have your money 
in full measure,’ as in ch. xxiii. 16, where ‘silver approved by 
merchants’ is the purchase-money in full weight. 

In Gen. xlv. 20, ‘Be not sparing with regard to your 
property.’ This is not literal, and the sense is rather, ‘ Look 
not with longing eyes on your vessels. Such a rendering 
would also preserve the reference to the subsequent appro- 
priation of the ‘vessels’ of the Egyptians, in Exod. iii. 22. 

In Gen. xlvii. 7, ‘The horse-course of Chabratha.’ This 
should have corresponded with the version of ch. xxxv. 20. 
In each case Howard gives ‘horse-course,’ arguing that there 
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still exist spaces of ground between Jerusalem and Ephrath 
which bear some resemblance to a hippodrome. 

In Exod. ii. 11, ‘Moses having grown.’ Howard, more 
literally, ‘having become great’—a phrase alluded to in 
Acts vii. 22, 23, and not explained there of mere bodily 
growth or stature. 

In Exod. ii. 14, ‘If it be thus, this matter has become 
known. The Greek seems, however, to give one clause, and 
so Howard: ‘Is this matter become so manifest?’ As Agag 
says in 1 Kings (Sam.) xv. 32: ‘Is then death so bitter ?’ 

In Exod. iii. 7, ‘I have surely seen. The Hebraism 
might have been preserved here: ‘I have seen, I have seen,’ 
or ‘ Seeing I have seen.’ 

In Exod. v. 3, Qadvaros is rendered ‘death. It should 
rather be ‘ mortal sickness, ‘ pestilence,’ or ‘mortality.’ So the 
translator has rightly taken it in ch, ix. 3. 

In Exod. ix. 24, ‘Flaming fire mingled with hail.’ The 
more literal rendering, ‘ Fire blazing in the hail,’ is preferable, 
especially as it is so discussed in Wisd. xvi. 18, 19, xix. 21, as 
if it asserted that the fire prevailed, and was unquenchable. 

In Exod. x. 2, ‘I have mocked the Egyptians.’ Perhaps 
‘dallied with’ would have been better, as the author of 
Wisdom so took it (ch. xii. 25, 26), the Egyptians being treated 
like children, and terrified rather than destroyed. Howard 
has, ‘I dealt contumeliously with them.’ 

In Exod. x. 22, ‘Darkness very black, even a storm, 
should have been rendered exactly as Deut. v. 22, whence it 
is interpolated. 

In Exod. xi. 2, xii. 35, the word oxevn should have been 
rendered by the same word, ‘vessels’ or ‘articles,’ rather than 
‘ornaments’ or ‘ jewels.’ 

In Exod. xii. 5, ‘A lamb unblemished. The Greek 
rather signifies ‘ full-grown’ or ‘ perfect’ (Howard). 

In Exod. xii. 16,‘ As many things as will necessarily be 
done by every soul.’ The meaning is rather, ‘Whatsoever 
shall be prepared for food for every soul’ (Howard). 

In Exod. xv. 3 the LXX paraphrase ‘The Lord isa man 
of war,’ cuvtp(B@v todguovs, which is rendered in Judith and 
Maccabees ‘breaking the battles’: that is, frustrating the 
warlike designs of the enemies of his people, as in Psa. Ixxv. 
[Ixxvi.] 3. The connexion between these passages is some- 
what lost by the looser translation, ‘ Bringing wars to nought.’ 

In Exod. xxiv. 11, ‘There was not even one missing.’ 
Howard renders it, ‘not one lost his life, following the 
English of Judith x. 13, ‘without losing the body or life of 
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any one of his men. But in Num, xxxi. 49 both versions 
have, ‘ Not one of them is missing.’ 

In Exod. xxviii. 26, ‘ Manifestation and Truth’ is given for 
the Greek rendering of ‘Urim and Thummim.’ So in 
1 Kings (Sam.) xiv. 41 the translator has, ‘Give clear mani- 
festations.’ An ‘answer,’ oracular response, or disclosure, 
would express the meaning better. 

In Exod. xxix. 34, the word ddaipewa is rendered (1) 
‘separate offering,’ and (2) ‘special offering ;’ as in Num. 
xviii. 19; in xxxiv. 5, ‘an offering.’ But in Num. xv. 19 
(1) ‘wave-offering, and (2) ‘ heave- offering.’ Surely one 
rendering would have expressed the meaning throughout. 

In Exod. xxxii. 25, ‘A rejoicing to their enemies.’ Howard 
renders it ‘ laughing-stock,’ in accordance with the English 
version of Ecclus. vi. 4, Xviii. 31, where the same Greek word 
occurs. Their condition was contemptible as well as defence- 
less, and open to the assault of an enemy. 

In Lev. Xvi. 8, arroTmouTraig (Hebrew, Azazel) is rendered 
‘scapegoat ;’ and in verse 10, dtrovoyu77 isso rendered. Itis a 
question whether the true meaning is not ‘the averter of 
wrath’ rather than ‘one dismissed,’ The Latin versions seem, 
however, to support the other rendering. 

In Lev. xxvi. 16, awopiav is rendered ‘perplexity.’ 
Howard’s conjecture, ‘imbecillity, or ‘poverty of intellect,’ 
seems to deserve consideration. 

In Num. xii. 32, ‘ They refreshed themselves round about 
the camp. Howard has, ‘ They dried for themselves dryings,’ 
and it seems to have been understood as denoting ‘preserves 
for the meat, rather than the act of refreshing or cooling 
themselves. The word occurs in Ezekiel in the description of 
the ‘drying’ of the nets. 

In Num. xiv. 9, ‘ Depart not’ should have been translated 
literally ‘ Be not apostates :’ and the ‘ season’ is departed from 
them, would be rendered better ‘their time,’ the time of the 
completion of their iniquity, according to Gen. xv. 16. 

In Num. xxi. 2, ‘I will devote it and its cities to thee. 
The meaning is rather ‘I will anathematize, or devote to 
utter destruction:’ and the translator has so rendered it in 
1 Kings (Sam.) xv. 3. 

In “Num. xxi: 19, ‘Quarried rock’ is given as the LXX 
interpretation of Pisgah. Howard gives * scarped mountain,’ 
which is preferable, as a natural feature is denoted by ro 
Aerakevpévov. The same remark applies to Deut. iii. 27, 
Num. xxiii. 14. 

In Num. xxii. 22, ‘He went.’ The Greek adds adrés. 
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‘He went of himself. This expresses Balaam’s stubbornness 
and self-will. 

In Num. xxxv. 2, 3, 4, three Greek words are employed 
for the portions of land annexed to the cities of the Levites. 
The last word should be rendered ‘allotments,’ rather than 
‘ suburbs,’ or ‘ precincts.’ 

In Deut. i. 12, twdetacts is rendered ‘burden’ The 
sense is rather sustenance or maintenance, with reference to 
the provision of food, as in Wisd. xvi. 21. 

The literal rendering of Greek aorists, especially par- 
ticiples, is often a sacrifice of English idiom without any pro- 
portionate gain: nor has the translator in this respect been 
consistent with himself. Thusin Gen. xxvii. 42, we have ‘ She 
sent and called’: whilst a few verses below, ‘Isaac having 
called for Jacob, blessed him;’ and presently, ‘Rise and 
depart.’ There are similar inconsistencies in Gen. xxxi. 23, 
33, and they recur continually in the Pentateuch. 

The Hebraism in Exod. xi. 1, ‘He will expel you with 
an expulsion,’ is not adequately expressed by the paraphrase, 
‘He will indeed drive you out,’ which is too weak. So in 
Exod. xiii. 18, ‘ Visit you with a visitation’ is weakened by 
paraphrasing it ‘ Will surely visit you.’ 

This objection would not hold where the qualifying adverb 
is stronger, as in Exod. xvii. 14, ‘I will utterly blot out,’ for 
‘Blotting I will blot out.” In Num. xxii. 30, ‘utterly dis- 
regarded’ somewhat exaggerates the force of the expression 
Um@Eepopace UTrepioovca. 

In Gen. v. 22, and elsewhere, evapeortety is rendered ‘to be 
well-pleasing.’ But the verb, both in Genesis and in the 
Psalms, denotes a course of behaviour and action, and not the 
fact of acceptance by God. Two passages in S. Paul’s Epistles 
combine the two ideas of qepurarteiv and evapector eivat: (1) 
2. Cor. v. 7-9; (2) 1 Thess. iv. i. Also in Gen. xlviii. 15, 
and Psalm cxiv. [cxvi.] 9, edapeorety is intransitive, being 
followed by évwmiov Kupiov. ‘To walk’ may be therefore 
nearer to the Greek as well as to the Hebrew, though an in- 
adequate rendering of either. Here the translator follows 
Dean Howard. 

In Exod. iii. 14, "Eyo eye o “Ov is rendered, ‘I am THE 
BEING. This rendering is open to some weighty objections. 
Howard has rightly given the more literal version, ‘1 am He 
which is.’ In the first place the phrase occurs in several 
places in the New Testament, as in Rom. ix. 5, Rev. i. 4, 8, 
iv. 8, xi. 17, xvi. 5, and in none of these passages could such 
a rendering as THE BEING be intelligible. Again, the Latin 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXV. G 
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QUI EST has always answered to o wy, whilst ‘being’ has 
been represented by substantia or essentia. In the older 
English theology, as in Pearson, BEING stands for ove/a or 
substantia, and not for the PERSON who possesses in himself, 
or communicates to the creature, that existence or property of 
‘being.’ On the other hand, the word ‘being’ since the time 
of Bishop Butler has come to mean little more than for. 
The Greek here requires careful discrimination from the ideas 
which would be severally expressed by eyo eiwt To Cov, or 
TO dv, OF 4) ovaia, any one of which might be in English ‘I 
am the Being.’ The necessities of theological accuracy in 
a doctrine of the gravest import require that we should in 
this adhere to the Latin ‘Ego sum Qui est’—‘I am HE 
WHICH Is.’ 

The above instances, taken from the Pentateuch, which is 
on the whole the easiest part to translate, and the closest to 
the Hebrew, will shew the difficulties which have attended the 
work, and the way in which they have been handled. Some 
additional references to parallel passages and phrases in the 
Septuagint itself and in the New Testament, especially the 
latter, would have increased the value of this part of the work. 

A few words may ‘now be added with reference to the 
Apocryphal additions to the Greek Old Testament, amongst 
which the 151st Psalm, the 3rd of Esdras, and the 3rd and 
4th of Maccabees are not included in the Old Testament 
Canon as defined by the decrees of Trent. 

The plan of this new translation of the Septuagint is as 
follows : 

The 151st Psalm is included in the version of the Psaiter ; 
but the chief Apocryphal additions to the Septuagint are 
classed separately at the end of the volume. A brief intro- 
duction is prefixed to them, which appears to be somewhat 
defective and inaccurate, as it omits any full account of the 
variations both in the text and the number of books between 
the Septuagint, the old Vulgate before the Council of Trent, 
and the ‘ Deutero-canon’ of the Council itself, only observing 
that the Council itself made no distinction between Canonical 
and Deutero-canonical books, and that this distinction is due 
to later Roman controversial writers. 

The Apocrypha in this volume, however, is not a mere re- 
production of the Apocrypha of the English Bible. It omits 
the fourth of Esdras, which is not extant in Greek, and the 
Prayer of Manasses, which is found classed with some 
Evangelical and Christian hymns in the Appendix to the 
Psalter in the Codex Alexandrinus, and has therefore only a 
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doubtful claim to form part of the Septuagint. It adds, on 
the other hand, a translation of the third and fourth Books of 
Maccabees. Of the four Books of Maccabees which are found 
in the Greek editions of the Old Testament, two only have 
been received into the Vulgate, or into most of the versions 
founded on the Vulgate. The Greek Church appears to have 
received three, and some of the Dutch and German versions of 
the 16th century include three. 

The fourth Book of Maccabees has often been ascribed to 
Josephus, and it differs so slightly from the ‘Martyrdom,’ in- 
cluded in some of the editions of the works of Josephus, that 
the one appears to be little more than a revision of the other. 
‘The five Books of Maccabees in English, with notes and 
illustrations,’ were published by Archdeacon Cotton in 1832. 
His observation on the fourth book is as follows :— . 


‘It exists in Greek, in the Alexandrian manuscript of the Septu- 
agint, and from thence was printed by Dr. Grabe, about one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, and was reprinted at Oxford in 1817,8vo., 
and again in the folio Septuagint by Parsons. In fact it had ap- 
peared in Greek Bibles at least so long ago as the year 1545. The 
author is not known for a certainty, but it has been generally at- 
tributed to Josephus, with whose treatise ‘‘ De Maccabeis” or ‘“ De 
imperio rationis” it certainly agrees very much ; yet not entirely, as 
may be readily seen upon a close comparison. 

‘I do not believe that it has ever yet appeared in English, except 
in a very loose paraphrase, in L’Estrange’s edition of Josephus, 
folio, 1702; but Whiston, a subsequent translator of that author, 
does not consider it as the production of Josephus, and therefore has 
wholly passed it by.’ 


‘The Martyrdom,’ which appears to be a recension of the 
fourth Book of Maccabees, is also included in the English 
translation of the works of Josephus, founded on the French 
translation of Arnauld d’Antilly, and printed in 1676. In 
this volume it follows the book against Apion and bears the 
title, ‘Flavius Josephus of the Rule of Reason; a most 
eloquent book, corrected by Desiderius Erasmus, most lively 
setting down the Martyrdom of the Maccabees.’ The intro- 
duction prefixed to it states that the Greek text, from which 
the translation was made, was partly conjectured by Erasmus 
from a Latin edition of the treatise. Erasmus commended it 
for the eloquence of the style, citing S. Jerome to that effect :— 


‘We call it the Rule of Reason: for the scope of this Book is to 
prove that Reason is of no force in man, except it bear sovereignty 
over all inordinate appetites. This is most evidently proved by the 


Books of the Maccabees in the Scripture, which books the Jews 
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accounted among their sacred writings, though they did not receive 
them as canonical.’ 


The differences of this treatise from the fourth of Mac- 
cabees are scarcely sufficient to justify its description as a 
separate work. They are perhaps less important than the vari- 
ations between the versions and texts of the Book of Tobit. 
Improvements in style and language seem to have been the 
sole objects of the recension. 

In the Apocryphal books which are contained in our 
English Bibles, no fresh translation has been attempted in 
this version of the Septuagint. This is perhaps to be re- 
gretted, as our present English version is in many places 
obscure and unsatisfactory. A few footnotes, showing the 
chief divergences between the Septuagint and Vulgate, using 
the Douay version of the latter, would have also added some- 
thing to the value of the work. 

Though we have pointed out some deficiencies in this 
translation of the Septuagint, we gladly express our opinion 
that the volume will prove a useful contribution to our theo- 
logical text-books, and may remove some obstacles from the 
way of students who are discouraged by the unsatisfactory 
state of the text of the Septuagint from pursuing a study 
which is almost indispensable to the right interpretation of the 
text of the New Testament. The literature of the Septuagint, 
though extensive, is not so accessible as might be wished ; 
whilst the variety of conjectures and conflicting results which 
it has produced have greatly embarrassed the study of the 
Greek version at its outset. 


ArT. IV.—THE TITHE COMMUTATION. 


An Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and Wales, 
1836. (London, 1879.) 


THERE are few things more demoralizing to the character 
than money embarrassments. While a man is able to pay his 
way from year to year, to add a little to the sum of his indul- 
gences in the way of expenditure without sensible effort, and 
to increase in some degree his balance at his banker’s, he can 
be wonderfully liberal and wonderfully honest. He has a 
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certain satisfaction in paying all his just debts, and perhaps even 
a certain half-unconscious pride in the sense that he can 
afford the cost of paying some claims which are not just, as 
being really cheaper to him to submit to than to take the 
trouble of disputing. This is very easy and very satisfactory 
while business prospers and balances increase. But when a 
different tide sets in, when profits diminish, balances dwindie, 
and means become uncertain, a very different spirit is apt to 
fill the mind of men. They begin to examine the expen- 
diture which they find a difficulty in meeting; they curtail 
every avoidable expense, forego every accustomed indulgence, 
and even diminish their charities. But still they find adver- 
sity to grow upon them and difficulties to increase, and in the 
bewilderment which embarrassment and misfortune occasion 
the weaker among their number begin to oppose and dispute 
all claims whatever upon their resources, assuming that be- 
cause such claims are hard to liquidate they must be equally 
hard to justify. 

This appears to us to be the simple explanation of the 
agitation which has lately arisen on the subject of tithes, and 
which, though not shared in by any man eminent in the 
world of thought, finance, or legislation,-has yet attained 
sufficient prominence in agricultural circles to make it advisable 


for us to examine the matter in our pages, and, while making 


every due allowance for the effect of agricultural distress 
upon agriculturists’ judgment, to show how little reason exists 
for the complaints which have arisen on the subject of tithe- 
payment, and how trifling an alleviation of its assumed in- 
justice can be expected from any or all of the reforms of the 
law upon this subject suggested by that ‘ multitude of counsel- 
lors’ (not all entirely disinterested ones) who have contributed 
so freely to this controversy. 

Considering that the claim of tithe is in truth by centuries 
the oldest property in England ; that it takes precedence over 
every other claim upon the land; that the family rights of 
any landowner in our nation are recent, modern, and novel, 
compared with the undisputed prescription in favour of tithes 
of more than a thousand years, one most. obvious question 
presents itself to the reasoning mind at the very outset of 
any discussion whatever on the subject at the present time. 
It is this. Why has the injustice of tithes been discovered 
so late? Why has our nation been not only obliged, but 
quite content, to wait so long before sounding the death-knell 
of this supposed oppressive system? There have been times, 
only too often in England, of trouble and depression; there 
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have been years of want, failure, and even famine; men have 
been told, long before now, that the agricultural interests of 
the nation were not only imperilled, but extinguished ; at 
many periods in our history, quite as critical as the present, 
the proof of the injustice of tithes, as a first step towards their 
abolition, would have been regarded by the landowners of 
England as of as great importance to them as the discovery of 
America was to Spain; and yet the shrewd men of old times, 
who from their circumstances would have been just as willing 
as the shrewd men of to-day to get rid of liabilities, never 
claimed exemption from a burden which they had been will- 
ing to accept as the first condition of their tenure. As there 
is no answer to this question which does not obviously under- 
rate the common sense and overrate the honesty of all past 
generations, while as obviously overrating the common sense 
and underrating the honesty of the one in which we live, we 
may assume, at the outset of our discussion, that, until clear 
proof be given to the contrary, the a priori presumption must 
be in favour of the justice of a claim which all men have 
honoured for a thousand years, rather than in favour of its 
injustice, which a few men only assert to-day. Nor, the 
justice of the claim being admitted, can there be any question 
that the burden of the claim has been very largely diminished, 
as a consequence of the latest legislation (now nearly half a 
century old) upon this subject. 

For the right of the Church, never before disputed, to a 
tenth part of all produce of the land, was, as most people 
know, commuted, by an Act passed in the year 1836, into a 
rent-charge upon the land. This rent-charge was fixed, by a 
very strict inquisition, with the aid of skilled valuers, and 
with the general consent of all parties interested, at the ascer- 
tained average annual value (not really of all produce yielded 
by the land, but) of the receipt by the tithe-owner in satisfac- 
tion of his claims during the seven years preceding the passing 
of the Act. It is obvious that this method of valuation, no 
matter how strictly and minutely applied in every case, must, for 
several reasons, have tended to diminish for ever the aggregate 
value of the tithes surrendered at the commutation ; or, in other 
words, must have been a money gain to the tithe-payers. The 
commutation pricés could not have been estimated on tithe 
payments never received, these payments being matters of 
record ; and therefore the commutation price coud not have 
been fixed in excess of the value. But as, in very many cases, 
the tithe-owner, by his very position as a Christian minister, 
had felt constrained to remit small portions of his tithe, due 
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by his most necessitous parishioners, it is manifest that these 
remitted portions were not estimated in the ze¢ values received 
during the seven years in question, so that the average 
amount of all tithe remitted as a matter of charity during 
those seven years was not merely given by a charitable tithe- 
owner pro hac vice, but actually lost to the Church for ever. 

This is but one single indication of several ways in which, 
while the commutation could in no case raise, it tended in 
many cases to lower, the general burden of tithe, and gave, in 
the aggregate, an actual money advantage to the tithe-payer 
over the tithe-owner. Another form in which this dis- 
advantage worked was in the frequent cases where the tithes 
had been farmed out by the owners. To save the personal 
necessity of pressing for tithes, many tithe-owners were content 
to receive a certain annual sum for their rights of tithe-collec- 
tion, in exchange for which the contractors made the collection, 
of course not without a certain (often a large) remunerative 
profit to themselves. In such cases, again, the commutation 
being based on the sum the tithe-owner had received, not on 
the value the tithe-farmer collected, the Church generally lost 
for ever from its annual income the difference between these 
two amounts. ; 

But apart from these minor directions there were others 
in which the tithe commutation acted, from the nature of its 
provisions, to the very large pecuniary disadvantage of the 
Church. Increase in the market value of land was not pro- 
vided for, nor was the possible increase in the value of stock ; 
the whole estimated fluctuations being calculated in reference 
to prices of grain produce alone. The effect of this upon the 
income of the Church has been to diminish her resources to a 
very large extent indeed; larger indeed than can be indicated 
by any exact figures, but some idea of which may be formed 
from a juxtaposition of the following statements :— 


1. The last return of the Tithe Commissioners (December 31, 
1880) shows, in round numbers, that the total present tithe rent- 
charge amounts to £ 4,000,000, one million of which is owned by 
private persons, and three millions received by the Church. 

2. ‘Up to the passing of the Commutation Act in 1836’ (says 
Mr. Caird,! whom no one will accuse of any undue clerical bias) ‘ the 
income of the Church increased with the increased value yielded by 
the land, the original object, that the Church should progress in 
material resources in equal proportion with the land, being thus 
maintained. From 1836 that increment was stopped. Since that 
time the rental of England has increased fifty per cent., and all that 


1 Landed Interest, chap. x 
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poriion of the increase which, previous to 1836, would have gone to 
the Church, has gone to the landowners.’ 

And Mr. Caird further estimates that but for the passing 
of the Commutation Act, combined with changes in the 
method of assessment, the Church (or rather the tithe-owners) 
would be now richer by two millions a year; that is to say, 
that the gross average sum now payable would be szx instead 
of four million pounds, or, in other words, that, so far from 
the burden of tithe having become more oppressive than 
before, it has been lightened by a third part of its whole weight, 
as a consequence of the Commutation Act. 

We have thought it well to make this point clear by citing 
authoritative and unprejudiced testimony, and to show, at a 
time when many persons are invited to take up hasty opinions 
on the matter, what the real and the recent history of the tithe 
question has been. For the Commutation Act, by persons 
who really know nothing about it, and have never read its 
provisions, is almost regarded as having originated, instead of 
greatly lightened, a burden; as being a measure of oppression, 
not a measure of relief ; and, as a consequence, the whole class 
of men who, for the sake of peace, submitted to a very heavy 
money loss by the compromise of commutation, are too widely 
regarded as rapacious plunderers who seize the property of 
others, rather than as the reasonable claimants of a mere 
remnant of their own. In fact, so far from any well-founded 
objection being producible by tithe-payers against the Com- 
mutation Act and its provisions, it is the simple fact, that not 
one single objector can be found who would propose for a 
moment to remedy the supposed injustice of the whole 
arrangement by simply setting it aside; or, in other words, 
by placing the two parties, tithe-payers and tithe-owners, in 
the same relative positions as they occupied before the Com- 
mutation, and then proceeding to adjust the differences by 
any new and more satisfactory measure. 

This may be sufficient to show, at the outset, how little of 
the movement which has arisen is really due to a sense of 
injury on the part of the tithe-payer in being made, as he is, 
not the contributor of tithe rent-charge, but the mere agent 
and transmitter of its value ; and how much, on the other hand, 
is due to the natural inclination of mankind to pay as little 
money away as they can help, stimulated, moreover, at the 
present moment, by the pressing fact that all profits are small, 
and all payments exceptionally difficult. 

It is important, as we trust our readers will admit, that 

these preliminary considerations should not be left out of view 
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by any persons who desire to form a reasonable opinion on 
the merits of the question we have undertaken to discuss. 
We propose in the following pages to examine, firstly, the 
alleged grievances asserted to arise from the collection of tithe 
at all; and secondly, the remedies, of various kinds, suggested 
for their removal. 

And, in the outset, we see a prospect of shortening our 
treatment of the first part of our study by confining the 
question of the grievance of tithes to those persons who are 
found to allege its existence. And these, strange to say, 
are not the persons on whom the law has imposed the pay- 
ment of tithes at all, nor are they persons who would be 
sensibly relieved to-morrow if their demands for the abolition 
of tithe were fully granted. This will appear more plainly 
when we come to examine the remedies proposed. For the 
movers in this new agitation are not the owners of the land which 
is chargeable with tithe, but only the occupiers: and we trust 
we shall be able to show that any grievance they can allege 
in the matter arises in truth from their own action solely, and 
lies, with equal truth, in their own hands to remedy. 

The principal grievance alleged against the payment of 
tithe is the hardship of requiring occupiers (we will say farmers, 
for the question is mainly an agricultural one) to pay a large 
sum in tithes when their profits are small. And this complaint 
arises from a very common misconception of what the character 
of the payment is. In good times, when the farmer has 
enough money in bank to pay his current expenses, he makes 
no more difficulty in paying the land tax, or the income tax 
under Schedule B on his holding, than he does about paying: 
his butcher’s bill. Nay, he makes less. He knows his land- 
lord pays the former, while he himself must pay the latter. 
He says to himself—‘The law requires this payment of 
income tax to be made. It is chargeable on the land, there- 
fore on the landowner. The law does not make any contract 
with me or him in the matter, but takes its own from the land, 
that is, from me who occupy the land, and pay over the income 
to the owner. But the law, while taking its own where due, 
does not take it from my purse and property because it takes 
it from my hand. It empowers me to give its receipt as rent 
paid to my landlord. If I covenant to pay him 100/. a year 
rent, and the income tax I pay on his land be 2¢ a year, I 
pay my landlord only 98/. and a receipt for 2/, which together 
makes my rent; he receives 98/. instead of 100/.; it is he, 
and not I, from whose pocket the 2/ for income tax goes ; 
until the moment comes when I have no rent to pay at all, 
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that is, till I become owner, not merely occupier, of my 
holding, I have no tax to pay at all upon the income of the 
land.’ This is so plain that we hear no tenants complain of 
having to pay income tax under Schedule B, though the 
whole of such payments are made through their hands; and 
the reason is, that these income-tax payments are trifling in 
amount, and cannot be supposed to embarrass any man who 
has any capital at all wherewith to carry on his farm. But 
tithe rent-charge may amount to a considerable sum, so large 
as sometimes .to embarrass the occupier when called upon to 
pay, though its conditions are exactly the same, so far as the 
real incidence of the impost is concerned, as the conditions of 
income tax ; and therefore the farmer feels the inconvenience 
of paying the tithe, and is ready to cry out against it asa 
grievance. 

In truth, the rent-charge is entirely a landlord’s tax, 
although, as we shall proceed to show, it is very often com- 
pounded for by him with the tenant; and if, as is the case, 
we only find the tenant, upon whom eventually the charge 
does not come at all, complain of its burden, while the land- 
lord, who really pays it, makes no complaint, it becomes 
perfectly obvious that it is not the incidence of the charge 
which gives rise to the discontent, but some point connected 
with either the administration of the law or the collection of 
the money. 

Now, as the presumption is very strong (from the fact of 
the Commutaticn Act having been cordially welcomed as a 
boon by all tithe-payers, and of its fairness of working having 
remained unchallenged for nearly half a century past, while 
its routine of administration has been practically unchanged) 
that the law itself and its administration is not the cause of 
the present agitation, we must look to the manner of the 
tithe collection for an explanation of the difficulty. 

We have shown that, theoretically, the tithe does not 
come from the occupier’s pocket (nor, indeed, for that matter, 
from that of the landlords, since it is a charge subject to which 
they purchased their lands, for which, if tithe free, they would 
have had to pay a relatively larger price). Now, if it were 
perfectly clear to the tenant farmers that the landlords, and 
not they themselves, were payers of the rent-charge, is it 
conceivable that the tenant farmers should agitate so eagerly 
for tithe abolition, which could not benefit them, in the 
interest of landlords, whom it would benefit, but who do not 
agitate the subject at all ? 

Something there must be in the collection of the rent- 
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charge to account for this remarkable circumstance ; and it is 
to be found in the fact that an arrangement, first made as a 
matter of convenience to both parties, has, in so many cases, 
passed into a custom, as to have really come to be regarded by 
most occupiers as a matter of compulsion and not of choice. 
For we have passed through a series of years in which 
the market value of land rose continually, and with that 
market value the competition for holdings increased in 
natural proportion. So long as farming returned a profit 
and, as was commonly said, ten tenants were competing for 
one farm, the landlord might make any covenant he chose 
with a reasonable certainty that if some competitors refused, 
others would accept it; and, as every man likes to be able to 
estimate his income exactly, the landlord, where he could 
(which was in nearly all cases), naturally stipulated that 
the tenant, instead of agreeing upon a sum as rent from 
which (as the law provides) he should deduct the variable 
tithe as it became due, should undertake to pay a definite 
rent to the landlord, free of deduction, and become himself 
responsible for the variable tithe, whatever that tithe might be. 
In general this system worked well. The tithe-owner, it 
will be noted, was never consulted on the subject. The fact 
of his remedy, by distraint on the produce of the land, re- 
maining always the same, left his consent to any such arrange- 
ment entirely out of the question; it was a matter which lay 
entirely between landlord and occupier; and they made their 
bargain accordingly. It really disadvantaged the tenant by 
transferring the fluctuation of tithe and the consequent uncer- 
tainty of income from the landowner to himself; but as his 
whole enterprise was necessarily a matter of speculation and 
fluctuation, with which the tithe rent-charge liability itself was 
calculated to fluctuate proportionately, very little objection 
was made to the proposed arrangement. If A saw his dis- 
advantage and refused, B was always ready either to see the 
disadvantage and balance other advantages against it, or to 
chance the disadvantage rather than risk being without a 
holding. \ The rent-charge being calculated on a seven years’ 
average of prices, it was perfectly plain that a farmer who 
entered upon a holding at the beginning of a series of bad 
years, would, by undertaking to pay tithe in addition to a 
fixed rent, instead of paying tithe as part of a fixed rent, be 
paying out of his own pocket during those bad years part of 
the tithe of preceding good years which had been left unpaid 
by his predecessors, This, however, since it would certainly 
right itself on an average of years on a long lease, was a 
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matter which concerned competitors for holdings in but a 
trifling degree while land was in demand and farms seldom 
changed hands. 

But times have greatly changed since then; there are no 
longer ten tenants competing for one farm; ten landlords 
may be found competing for one tenant; bad year has suc- 
ceeded to bad year, and just in proportion as changes of 
tenancies have been exceptionally frequent has the expe- 
rience of loss in undertaking to pay in bad times the high 
rent-charge, caused by average of good times, been multiplied. 
And this is what, in fact, has made the agriculturists cry out, 
not, as they ought, against the agreement which they delibe- 
rately made with their landlords, but, as they ought not, 
against the tithe-owner’s claim to rent-charge, which actually 
stands far before the landlord’s claim to rent. 

Many a farmer, we believe, at this moment, knows so 
little on this important subject, as to suppose himself bound 
by the Commutation Act, instead of only by his own in- 
dividual agreement, to pay the rent-charge, whatever it may 
be, in addition to his rent, instead of to deduct the rent- 
charge from his rent and hand the balance to his landlord. 

But, it may be said, this sort of arrangement may be nomi- 
nally a matter of choice, but becomes a matter of necessity if 
all landlords make the same sort of covenant with all tenants. 
There is, however; a very simple reason why this cannot be 
done. Farming prospects now are very different from what 
they were, and holdings, instead of being at such a premium 
as to enable owners to make their own terms, are now such a 
drug in the market that tenants may make conditions in their 
turn. Apart from the fact that, before the fall in agricultural 
values, owners of many large properties paid the whole rent- 
charge themselves, without any reference to the tenant, it is 
perfectly obvious that tenants now have only to insist upon 
the landlords doing so, in order to set themselves free at once 
from any burden of rent-charge, real or imaginary. For 
under such condition the tenant may suffer distraint for the 
rent-charge the landlord should have liquidated; but in that 
case he has his remedy in his own hand and in his own 
pocket, as long as he is willing to pay any rent whatever, 
since from that rent the law permits him to deduct the tithe, 
as we have shown.! 

This may suffice to show that the supposed grievance to 


1 It is very important to notice, that in the case of lands on which the 
landlord covenants to pay the tithe himself, not a syllable of complaint 
of the burden is heard either from landlord or from tenant. 
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the occupier of having a rent-charge to pay lies really ina 
misapprehension of the character of the obligation, which, if 
it exists, does so only by the free choice of the occupier, not 
by any compulsion of the law. 

The next alleged grievance we will touch is one which, if 
proven (which it is not), might justly claim a remedy, not by 
the tithe-owners individually, but by alteration of the law. 

The assertion has been so often and so confidently made 
that the tithe commutation, based upon so called ‘ Protection’ 
prices, must be entirely unfair to tithe-payers when applied to 
‘Free-Trade’ prices ; and the acceptance both of the assertion 
and its inference has already done so much mischief in its 
effect upon hasty and unreflective minds; that it becomes 
necessary to examine both assertion and inference, in order 
to prove their error. 

The whole purpose of the tithe commutation was to fix 
a rate of payment of tithe which should be fairly proportioned 
to the profits realized from the land. The method adopted 
simply fixed a proportionate, not an absolute, price. The 
fair average prices of the time being ascertainable and ascer- 
tained, the business of the Tithe Commission was to estimate 
fairly the productive power of the land, and to fix the pro- 
portion payable to the tithe-owners at the prices of the time, 
making provision that, according as those prices rose or fell 
in future years, the sum payable as tithe rent-charge should 
also rise and fall. Under such conditions it is perfectly plain 
that the question of ‘protection’ or ‘free-trade’ prices has 
nothing whatever to do with the reasonableness of tithe com- 
mutation. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that the tithe rent- 
charge of a given parish at the time of commutation had been 
1oo/,, and that prices to-day were only half what they were 
then, the rent-charge payable now would be 5o0/. instead of 
100/.; while, were prices now double of those ruling at the 
time of commutation, it would be 200/. 

If therefore the commutation has fairly provided for all 
fluctuation in prices, it seems evident that the causes of 
fluctuation have nothing whatever to do with the justice of 
the commutation, and that whether large or small yields, or 
the assumed influences of protection and free trade, be sup- 
posed to affect average prices themselves, nothing of the sort 
can be supposed to affect the proportion between recorded 
prices and calculated rent-charge, which is, in truth, the whole 
question in debate. 

Self-evident though this may appear, it is still well, in 
order, if possible, to remove all risk of misunderstanding, that 
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we should not only combat, as we have done, the inference 
that any influence exercised upon prices by free trade, or 
anything else, must vitiate the fairness of the tithe commuta- 
tion; but also that we should examine the too readily ad- 
mitted assertion that the introduction of free trade has really 
exercised any such influence whatever upon prices as has 
been assumed. 

We therefore place before our readers a few very short but 
clear comparative tables, the accuracy of which may be easily 
verified by reference to, and extraction from, the table con- 
tained in Whittaker’s Almanack for 1881 (p. 103), giving the 
‘annual average prices of wheat, barley, and oats, in England 
and Wales (per imperial quarter), in each year, from 1810 till 
1880.’ 





AVERAGE PRICES PER IMPERIAL QUARTER OF 
(fractions of pence omitted) 
| 
| Average aggregate cost 


In periods of years | Wheat Barley Oats of r quarter each of 

(inclusive) } | wheat, barley, and oats 
Site S, he Gilde | Soule 
(a) 1827-1836 50 1 a2 °3 g2°0. | 1 ie | 
(6) 1837-1846 58 7 32 8 | 22 3 | 113 6 
(c) 1847-1856 55 8 42) Gist 182.45 | ItO 5 
1857-1866 48 5 34 10 23.0. | 106 4 
1867-1876 48 3 39 II 260 | 114 2 
(d) 1827-1846 57 4 32 4 230 | 112 8 
(e) 1847-1866 52 0 33 8 aa S| 108 4 
(/) 1861-1880 511 36 10 24.5 °| 112 4 
g) 1871-1880 | 510 Bae 254 | 114 3 





(a) Decade immediately preceding tithe commutation, and including 
the seven years (1829-1835) ox the prices ruling in which the value of 
tithe rent-charge was based. E 

(4) Decade immediately succeeding tithe commutation, and immedi- 
ately preceding abolition of Corn Laws. 

(c) Decade immediately following abolition of Corn Laws. 

(d) Period of twenty years preceding abolition of Corn Laws. 

(e) Period of twenty years following abolition of Corn Laws. 

(/) Last twenty years. 

(g) Last ten years, including bad harvests, commercial depression, and 
competition of American grain. 


Readers will be surprised to see how very small a real 
difference the introduction of free trade caused at any time 
in the recorded prices, and still more so to-note that the 
aggregate price of one quarter each of wheat, barley, and oats, 
has been actually higher in the last ten years returned (1871- 
80), which includes all our bad agricultural seasons, and our 
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fiercest competition with American prices, than in the ten 
years preceding the tithe commutation, or in either of two 
decades preceding the introduction of free trade; while if the 
comparison be carried still further, such average aggregate 
price will be seen to have been larger in the last twenty years 
(1861-1880) of free trade prices than in the twenty years 
(1827-1846) immediately preceding the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. 

A third grievance is alleged to be caused by the present 
method of collecting the returns of corn averages. It is con- 
tended that the provisions of the Act made for this purpose 
have gradually been more and more neglected, that the 
parties concerned have made no returns, or only returned 
prices of the best parcels, and that, as a result, a higher 
amount of rent-charge is levied than would otherwise be. 

There may be some possible truth in such allegations, as 
will appear from the amusing, but very unavailing, defence 
made a short time since by a large corn dealer in one of our 
southern towns, when summoned for neglecting to make due 
returns of his transactions. His defence was ‘that the Act of 
Parliament was absurd and unjust, that not one half of the 
corn sold in Reading market had been returned by the 
traders ; and, in fact, that the general impression was that the 
Board of Trade did not care for the return on account of 
the lax way in which the whole thing was done.’ It is 
hardly necessary to add that the magistrates before whom 
he was summoned by the Board of Trade were unable 
to make the provisions of the Act yield to the ‘general 
impression’ relied upon, and that the defendant was fined in 
a penalty of 5/7. and costs. We have quoted this case as 
typical, since it shows that, if the question of corn returns be 
a grievance, it is really so because the parties concerned in the 
making of the return neglect their own interests, and that the 
remedy lies in the application rather than in the alteration of 
the law we have already on the subject. And we may note 
further in passing that this alleged general neglect of return- 
ing prices to the proper officer would not occur at all, if the 
injury resulting from it were really considered either appre- 
ciable or serious ; for if it were, sellers would, as a class, see 
their interest in securing returns which should be systematic, 
trustworthy, and complete. 

Another complaint is made with regard to the unequal 
incidence of tithe rent-charge upon different portions of land. 
And this complaint, like most of the others we have been 
considering, has its explanation, but not its justification, in the 
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fact that the Tithe Commutation Act has generally worked 
so smoothly, in grooves modified by the mutual convenience 
of tithe-owners and tithe-payers, that the half-century (more or 
less) since its introduction has been uneventful enough to allow 
a new generation to grow up in ignorance of its provisions, 
and consequently ready to lay to its charge faults for which it 
never was liable. To hear, as we sometimes may, a land- 
owner publicly complain that one field on his estate is liable 
to a rent-charge of a third of its value, while another is 
entirely tithe-free, argues a remarkable ignorance on his part 
of even the modern history of his holding. For such a 
difference in liability to rent-charge should never be com- 
plained of by a landowner, inasmuch as it could never have 
arisen except by the landowner’s request, in the furtherance 
of his own special interests, and at his own individual expense. 

To many landowners it appeared a most desirable thing to 
be able to free part of their lands from rent-charge by transfer- 
ring the liability to other parts; and in all cases where this was 
done it gave a tangible (in some cases an immense) advantage. 
It enabled holdings to be subdivided, as, for instance, into 
streets, for building purposes, and so forth, without making 
every separate dwelling and little garden liable, as a matter 
of possibility, for the whole rent-charge due on the entire 
holding on which, while still a field of arable land, that charge 
had been apportioned under the Commutation Act in its 
general operation. And for this reason a clause (No. lviii.) 
was inserted in the Act to the following purport: That the 
Commissioners oz the request of the landowner, and with the 
consent of the tithe-owner, might sfecia//y apportion the rent- 
charge, intended to be charged upon the several portions of 
the landowner’s estate in any one parish, upon lands of 
different quality in such manner and proportion, and Zo the 
exclusion of such of them, as the said landowner might direct. 
The clause further stipulated that the particulars of every 
such special apportionment should be included in the draught 
of the general parish apportionment, and taken to be a part 
thereof; so that, as a matter of fact, any landowners now 
finding fault with this arrangement need only be relegated to 
the apportionment deed in the custody of their churchwardens 
to see how little ground exists for their allegation of grievance 
in this respect. And in this direction, too, we may observe, a 
compromise of tithe-owners’ claims was made in the interests 
of the tithe-payer, which may prove very disadvantageous to 
the former class. For, by way of securing the tithe-owners’ 
rights, clause lviii, further stipulated that ‘no portion of land 
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should be charged with rent-charge on account of the tithes of 
any other lands, unless the value of such lands shall be at 
least three times the value of the whole rent-charge upon such 
lands.’ 

Such a provision was considered sufficient then ; but, in 
face of the terrible agricultural depression of the present time, 
no one would consider it sufficient now to secure the tithe- 
owner in his claim. The portion of an estate bearing this 
charge may be sold to-morrow, leaving the rest tithe-free ; 
the value of such a portion so burdened may fall to a third 
of the value at which it was estimated under the Commuta- 
tion Act. It will then not be worth cultivation, though the 
rest of the estate, which is tithe-free, may return a rent, and 
the tithe-owner’s property will vanish altogether. So far as 
this is possible, the Act has entailed a distinct loss upon the 
Church, which can only be congratulated on the fact that 
comparatively small advantage was taken, when the com- 
mutation took place, of the facilities for special apportionment 
afforded by the Act. 

We come next to examine the question of ‘ Remission ‘of 
Tithe Rent-charge,’ on which point also a great deal of ill 
feeling has been excited by the assertion of ill-founded claims 
on the one hand, and by the offering of ill-judged and mis- 
named concessions on the other. 

Because some clergymen have given back some portion 
of their rent-charge to some tithe-payers, the idea has become 
prevalent among the latter class that ground exists for ex- 
pecting that all tithe-owners should remit to all tithe-payers 
a certain percentage of all rent-charge, that those who remit 
are the only just men, and that those who decline to remit 
are necessarily grasping and greedy ‘shearers of the flock.’ 

The fact that a great many clergymen are possessors of 
some private means, leading to the wrong presumption that 
all tithe-owners are necessarily wealthy men, and well pro- 
vided, entirely apart from the tithe they receive, has given 
rise to this most unjust and unreasonable impression. To 
say it is based on entire ignorance does not make it in the 
least degree less injurious and mischievous. There may be 
in the notion some survival of a state of mind with regard to 
the clergy existing previous to the commutation, and when 
tithe was still taken in kind, which made the people regard 
the Christian minister who lived among them as one desirous 
at every turn to make a gain of them; as one who could not 
even wish them prosperity without being supposed to have 
a selfish object in doing so, and could not rejoice in their 
VOL. XIII—NO. XXV. H 
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worldly welfare, when it came, from any but a greedy motive. 
And the extraordinary confusion under which we have shown 
so many agriculturists to labour, as to the payment of tithe 
rent-charge being really a legal deduction made from their 
own rather than from the landowner’s income, encourages 
the idea that the tithe-owner is really a plunderer of their 
goods for his luxury and superfluity, rather than a receiver 
of his own goods for his and his family’s daily existence and 
support. 

This confusion is also responsible for the generation of 
another false impression. The agricultural depression, as is 
perfectly obvious, must lower rent, a thing practically done, 
at the commencement, by landlords generally, under the term 
of rent remission. When there had been two or three bad 
seasons, and it was plain that sufficient profits to pay the full 
stipulated rent had not been made, it was folly to expect 
their payment, and year by year landlords remitted a per- 
centage of the money due. Now that the depression has 
become chronic, the rents themselves have been lowered, pro- 
bably beyond any previous remissions, and therefore we hear 
less frequently of one owner remitting ten, another fifteen, 
another twenty, per cent. of rent. But as the tenants (by their 
own agreements with their landlords, be it remembered) had 
two persons to pay, the landlord and the tithe-owner, they 
began to wonder and to murmur at getting a reduction of 
rent from the one, and no reduction of tithe rent-charge from 
the other. And they looked upon both of these-as not only 
equally bound, but also as equally able, to give the remission, 
whereas in fact the tithe-owner is never bound, and rarely 
able, to do what the landowner is always bound, and generally 
able, to do in this matter. In short, the landlord had to 
reduce or remit his rents, as the only prospect left him of 
obtaining any, and he was considered liberal: while the tithe- 
owner, who never profited as the landlord did by rise in the 
value of land, was under no obligation to reduce his claim, 
and therefore was considered niggardly. 

And this false impression was greatly intensified by 
conduct on the part of some tithe-owners, which however 
amiable and well intentioned, and however assignable to 
unselfish and kindly motives, was most inconsiderate in its 
method, and has been most injurious in its results, both to 
the interests of the Church, and the influence of a large pro- 
portion of the clergy. 

An individual rector here or there made known his in- 
tention of remitting a percentage of his tithe, by reason of 
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the badness of the times. We will not say that in any case 
this was done by way of seeking exceptional popularity in his 
neighbourhood ; on the contrary, we will readily assume that 
the act was one of simple kindness, and that, in some cases, 
it even involved a considerable amount of self-denial. But 
the immediate effect of it was to spread the feeling, ‘Some 
clergy consider the tithe rent-charge oppressive ;’ and to 
suggest the question, ‘Why is one man so humane and liberal, 
while ten or twenty of his clerical neighbours are grasping 
and greedy ?’ 

‘But, it may be asked, ‘surely a man may do as he will 
with his own; why, if a tithe-owner be willing to forego part 
of his claim, from compassion for his unfortunate parishioners, 
should he not be free to remit any portion of his rent-charge 
he may choose?’ The answer is very simple. Things should 
be called by their true names. We have neither right nor 
wish to limit or censure the giving of alms, which any man is 
free to do; nay, we wish all men exercised such freedom far 
more widely than they do. But the giving of alms ‘is one 
thing, and the remission of rent-charge is another. A tithe- 
owner has a right to give what alms he will; he has no right 
to call his alms by a name which tends to. compromise the 
claim of the Church for which he is acting as trustee. Even 
if a man choose to give away to his necessitous parishioners 
all his tithe, he has no right to give it in the name of tithe 
remission ; though we need not discuss this point, as no person 
has pretended to remit his whole tithe. But we will go further 
to express our confident opinion that no such thing as true 
remission of rent-charge can be showg to have taken place 
in any dozen parishes in England. For there is no ¢rwe re- 
mission of a rent-charge possible which does not reduce the 
whole rent-charge. The rent-charge is made up of a large 
number of payments, some large and some small; some due 
by poor struggling cottagers, some due by men whose worldly 
means vastly exceed those of the tithe-owner. Now, the latter 
may remit to those poorer than himself a percentage of what 
he might claim from them, out of pity for their necessities ; 
but, just in proportion as he desires to be able to aid the 
necessitous, he will feel it wrong to the poor, unreasonable to 
himself, and even affronting to the rich, to offer to these last 
a remission of his claim, even supposing such men willing to 
accept the offer (we will not imagine them capable of asking 
for the deduction). And yet, until we have instances given 
us of this being done, we may fairly hold that though some: 


tithe-owners have returned part of their claim as an alms to 
H2 
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some of their poorer tithe-payers, there has been no true 
‘remission of rent-charge’ carried out in any parish. 

And we have more still to say on this subject. We are 
confident that, as far as charitable feeling and the impulse of 
almsgiving act as motives, quite as large a proportion of the 
whole tithe rent-charge has been, in most parishes, left un- 
claimed from, and thus given to, the poorest, in the form of 
private and unadvertised kindness, as any percentage nomi- 
nally but not completely ‘remitted,’ however extolled at market 
dinners and flourished in county papers. There are very very 
few clergy in England at the present time who, were they 
of the sort to let their left hands know all that their right 
hands do, might not point to several poor struggling cultiva- 
tors in their parishes, and say, ‘Such an one has paid me no 
tithes these two or three years. The times are so bad, and 
his difficulties I know to be so great, that I have no heart to 
ask him for it; and as to distrain for the amount would be his 
utter ruin, I will not think of such a measure, and must just 
content myself with the loss I have incurred.’ 

We must not part from this branch of our subject without 
pointing out that the remission of tithe rent-charge to a dis- 
tressed occupier of land fails of its object, since, while meant 
as a charity to himself, it really becomes a charity to his 
landlord instead. For it is quite plain that the amount so 
remitted enables the tenant to pay more of the rent due to his 
landlord than he otherwise could, and, in case of bankruptcy, 
leaves by just so much a larger amount, for distribution 
amongst his creditors, of an estate from which the landlord’s 
claim for rent must first be satisfied. 

And in a voluntary remission of rent-charge we must also 
note that the tithe-owner, however amiable, is not only under- 
taking for himself (which is indeed his own affair), but sug- 
gesting for his brethren, a very unfair share of burden. For, 
supposing him to remit to tithe-payers in bad times, he 
certainly has no prospect of finding those to whom he 
remits ready to voluntarily increase their payments in 
good times. He makes for them a claim upon his own 
resources, which, under similar conditions, he would blush 
to make for himself on their resources, and he at the same 
time entirely overlooks the facts that (apart from any reduc- 
tion he may feel disposed to make, for one reason or another) 
a reduction proportionate to the badness of the times is 
already made by the tithe averages in the very income 
he is willing further to reduce of his own accord ; so that, in 
fact, he is unreasonably doubling the burden which, if all 
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churchmen were as short-sighted as himself, church property 
should have laid upon it, and thus unquestionably blindly 
doing his portion towards diminishing the resources and 
consequent utility of the Church, whose provision at the 
present time is so sadly disproportioned to the work it does, 
as well as to the work it wants to do. 

We have, so far, been examining the grievances alleged to 
be inherent in the whole system of general liability to the 
payment of tithe. We-have endeavoured to show how much 
the belief in such grievances is due to simple want of thought 
and information on the subject generally. And it will be 
noted that it is the general question alone of ordinary tithe 
liability which we have been treating. The question, collateral 
to this, of what is called ‘Extraordinary Tithe Rating, we 
have purposely left out of view, as being a matter of only 
occasional, and often merely technical, interest. But as no 
system in this world can be so perfectly good and complete 
in itself as to be absolutely incapable of improvement, it 
would be the extreme of unreason to close our paper on the 
subject without, at least, attempting to examine and appre- 
ciate the suggestions so frequently and freely offered for the 
amendment, in whole or in part, of the entire system of tithe 
and tithe-collection by alterations of the law. 

The first proposed alteration is to render the landowner, 
not the occupier, liable for the rent-charge. And this proposal 
ignores the fact that that is exactly what the existing law 
does. A large part of the outcry against tithes, as the extortion 
of a tax from the occupier, arises from absolute ignorance of 
the provisions contained in the Commutation Act. From this 
charge of ignorance the writers of some otherwise fair and 
reasonable letters on the subject are by no means exempt ; 
for they propose, by way of improvement of present condi- 
tions, that ‘instead of being charged upon the occupier, rent- 
charge should be payable by him, but that he should be 
empowered to deduct such payment from his next term’s 
rent.’ But so far from any such enactment being necessary, 
it forms part of the Commutation Act, from section lxxx. of 
which we subjoin the following words : 

‘Every tenant or occupier who shall occupy any lands by any 
lease or agreement made subsequently to (such) commutation, and 
who shall pay any such rent-charge, shall be entitled to deduct 
the amount thereof from the rent payable by him to his landlord, 
and shall be allowed the same in account with the said landlord.’ 

This being the actual state of the law, it is manifest that 
persons who agitate for its alteration in the direction suggested 
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are simply fighting a shadow, if that indeed can be said, when, 
on their own showing, not even a shadow exists of reason why 
they should agitate at all. For one of the best of these 
writers actually pens the following sentence: ‘If (apart from 
the question of extraordinary tithe) the tithe rent-charge were 
fixed at the money commutation price, and, when paid by the 
tenant, could be legally retained out of the next term’s rent, 
the tenant's grievance from tithe would cease!’ 

Of course it will be obvious on consideration that the 
whole confusion in men’s minds on this point of the matter 
arises from confounding the liability of the occupier with the 
liability of the /and. Tithe, being a claim to a share of the 
produce, must, of course, be leviable on the produce; to 
permit the removal or sale of the produce by the tenant, 
without payment of the tithe, would be, in fact, to abolish the 
tithe-owner’s security, as well as to appropriate his property. 
The right to levy on the produce must remain. But this is not 
a burden on the tenant’s property at all. The tithe never was 
his. The plainest proof of which position is that it is on 
the produce of the land only, not on the other property of an 
occupier, that a levy for tithe can be made. As we have 
treated this point at length in another part of our paper, we 
need only reiterate here that the present law makes the land- 
owner, not the occupier, responsible for the rent-charge, and 
that in every case where the occupier is primarily liable, it is 
in accordance with covenants voluntarily undertaken by him- 
self, which covenants the law never imposed, of which it takes 
no cognizance, and which it needs no change of law to 
remedy. 

And here, on the part of the tithe-owner, we may express 
our conviction, that, in common justice, the practice of making 
the occupier responsible for the tithe in addition to a fixed 
rent should be altered by the parties concerned. It lies 
outside the scope of the law: it lies within the reasonable 
policy between man and man. The law gives the tithe- 
owner (in his right of distraint) a lien for his claim upon the 
landlord’s rent. If tenants refused to speculate (as they 
do now) on the possible amount of tithe, and left that 
absolutely to be paid by the landlord, they need not come in 
contact with the tithe-owner at all in the matter of money ; 
which would be infinitely better for all parties concerned. 
His tenant’s payment of rent-charge would be, as it should 
be, the first instalment of his rent, and only when the land 
ceased to produce any rent at all, would there be any difficulty 
or hardship in the payment of the rent-charge. It would be 
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paid, without any harassing of the tenant, exactly as similar 
charges, in the way of ground-rents, are paid to-day. For tithe 
rent-charge is, in fact, a ground-rent, or, to give it a more 
accurate title,a reserved rent. 

A landowner gives a lease for ever of some land for building, 
reserving a ground-rent for every house. The lessee builds 
the houses, seeks the tenants, bargains for and receives his 
profit rents. If the property increase in value, he pays no 
more to the head landlord, and no less if it diminish. Suppose 
the ground-rent to be 10/. per house, and the house-rent agreed 
upon with the lessee to be 100/. The lessee does not expect 
for a moment that if the value of each house sinks to 5o0/, the 
landlord will remit him half the ground-rent. He makes his 
bargain, from time to time, in the market, taking profit or 
loss to his own share. If the value of each house fall to 11/2, 
his property is only worth 1/. a house to him; if it fall to 10/, 
he simply abandons it to the landlord ; if it fall below 10/, the 
landowner then, but not before, must forego so much of his 
ground-rent. The lessee has been a speculator, and dealt 
with his speculation in the market, at market value, for his 
own loss or profit. The ground landlord has not joined in 
his speculation, has not shared in his profits, and should not 
be called on to share in his loss. The occupiers of such houses, 
while covenanting to pay 100/, 50/, or 25/. to the lessee for 
rent, will never think of expecting the ground landlord (of 
whose very name they may be ignorant), with whom they 
have made no contract, to hand them over a portion of his 
reserved rent because the value of house property has fallen ; 
nor even think it cruel of him to distrain upon them for the 
ground-rent if left unpaid by the lessee, since, in such a case, 
they have their remedy against the lessee for subjecting them 
to distraint. 

In real truth the case of tithe rent-charge liability is ex- 
actly parallel to this; as long as land will produce rent and 
tithe, the tithe is a fair first charge; only when it produces 
less than tithe must the tithe-owner submit to reduction. 
All other fluctuations in value concern the landlord and tenant, 
not the tithe-owner, and are subject to the higgling of the 
market; and were the tithe insisted upon from the landlord 
and not undertaken by the tenant, the tithe-owner would be 
free, as he ought to be, from all money contact with tenants, 
and from all the unworthy imputations of selfishness and 
greed, which deeply and undeservedly hurt his feelings, and 
injure his influence. 

So much for the obvious and easy remedy of the first 
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grievance we examined, the liability of occupiers (not being 
owners) to payment of rent-charge. It can be remedied, to 
the true advantage of all parties concerned, by their refusing 
to make themselves liable, as they now do. 

The next grievance was based, as we have shown, upon a 
supposed difference between ‘protection’ and ‘free-trade’ 
prices. For this we need consider no remedy, as the sup- 
posed difference has been shown to be non-existent. 

The third grievance was stated to arise from incomplete- 
ness of the returns of corn sold, which is supposed by some to 
produce a calculation of values unfair to the tithe-payer. 

The remedy proposed for this is also a modification or 
alteration of the law. We are certain that tithe-owners 
generally will be of the first to say, ‘ Let any proven injustice 
be remedied.’ If a fair case for legal interference can be made 
out, as honest men, and further, as Christian ministers, they 
would and should be advocates that, at whatever cost to 
themselves, justice should be done. But we are of opinion 
that the grievance alleged arises, not from the fact of the 
present law making insufficient provision for fair returns, but 
from the fact that any alleged unfairness arising from its 
operation is of such infinitesimal amount as to make the 
trouble of correcting the injury greater than the injury sup- 
posed to need correction. In a word, if the returns be really 
insufficient, the parties concerned may, if they will, make 
them more systematic and complete under the present law. 

Further, if any method better still can be devised, which 
shall enable us more accurately to estimate the values of rent- 
charge on the principles laid down in the Commutation Act, 
by all means let it be tried ; nay, alternative methods for the 
same purpose may fairly be made matters of experiment ; and 
no objection need be made. But, for the present, we have no 
suggestion on the subject which sufficiently commends itself 
to any of the parties concerned to awaken the slightest 
enthusiasm for its introduction; various fanciful and com- 
plicated schemes have been put’ forward, in which, so far at 
least as they have been explained, the general public seem to 
see no promise of improvement upon present conditions likely 
to counterbalance the injury which must result from the dis- 
turbance of arrangements which have worked fairly well during 
the best part of half a century, and the alleged unfairness of 
which is a matter of altogether modern discovery. 

The grievance of special apportionments we have already 
treated, as well as that arising from the alleged covetousness 
of tithe-owners in not reducing their tithes. These are senti- 
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mental grievances, both founded on misapprehensions, and 
therefore we have naturally no suggestions before us for altera- 
tions in the existing law as touching these particular points. 

Having thus examined one by one the grievances alleged 
against our system of tithe rent-charge, showing their allegation 
to be due either to ignorance of the present law on the subject, 
or to neglect of its provisions on the part of complainers, our 
task would really be at an end, did it not seem indispensable 
to examine briefly a number of suggestions on the subject 
freely made, on the one hand, by persons desirous, not indeed 
of correcting wrongs or adjusting differences, but simply of 
having, as they suppose, less to pay than they have cove- 
nanted to do; on the other hand, by tithe-owners who imagine 
that, though a great concession from the Church’s rights has 
already been made, apparently without success, as regards the 
class of people who desire to evade the payment of rent- 
charge, an additional concession (which would be asked from 
no other class of proprietors in the universe) may be expected 
to pacify opponents whom success in this direction would 
only make more greedy, more clamorous, and less reasonable 
than before. 

One of these suggestions is as follows: to fix the tithe 
rent-charge at a par value, for every year, of 100/. 

Against this astonishing proposal, which can only be put 
forward by men who understand nothing about fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of money, one objection out of 
many will be quite enough to urge: namely, that just the 
present time is the wrong one for tithe-payers to dream of 
accepting such a change, even were tithe-owners willing to 
offer it. For we are, in our depressed. agricultural state, on 
a descending plane of tithe values; the septennial average 
is now a diminishing one, and may fall back a long way 
behind 100/, as it has often done before now.! With this 
prospect in view, it would be childish to suppose any tithe- 
payers who complain of present charges (on account of agri- 
cultural distress) ready to bind themselves by any sort of 
agreement to pay always 100/, where 95/. or g0/. may seem, 
for many years to come, the limit of their probable liability. 
In fact, the suggestion put forward in sheer good nature by 
some very inconsiderate clergymen has been already held 
up to scorn and reproach by the class whom it was meant 
to pacify, as a fresh instance of the cunning and rapacious 

1 It may be noted that from 1850 to 1857 inclusive the rent-charge 


was always under par, as well as in the years 1865, 1866, and 1867 ; in 
1855 100/. of tithe rent-charge was worth only 89/. 
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greed of the tithe-owners, and a snare into which tithe-payers 
should be careful not to fall. The economic absurdity of the 
suggestion has been admirably exposed by the Right Hon. 
J. G Hubbard, M.P., in his able letter in the Z7zmes of 
March 19th last, to which we refer our readers. 

Another proposal is that the rent-charge shall be re- 
deemed, and thus all friction between tithe-owners and 
tenants removed. The same objection does not lie against 
this as does against the ‘par value’ proposal. If redeemed, 
the sum paid for redemption might be invested in land, and 
the value of each rent-charge would consequently always bear 
the same relation to the value of land. Practically, this would 
be doing what the Tithe Commutation Act might have done— 
namely, assigning land, instead of rent-charge, to the tithe- 
owner, with the difference that the land in which the re- 
demption money was invested would not necessarily form 
part of the parish whose rector received the interest. Still 
there would be nothing, as a matter of principle, to oppose to 
such a redemption. Its practice, however, would be difficult 
and complicated, and all the good it could accomplish would 
be met in a far simpler manner by the landlords paying the 
tithe themselves, instead of leaving it to be collected by the 
tithe-owners from the tenants, as is now so frequently the case. 

A general reduction, and even abolition, of rent-charge, 
by way of relieving the distress of cultivators, has also been 
boldly suggested. But (apart from the fact that to deprive 
any one particular class of its possessions and leave its 
members to starvation by way of alleviating difficulties of 
another class, which the state of the land market will relieve 
in any case, is only another name for indiscriminate plunder 
and spoliation) the measure, could it be carried out, would 
fail to benefit its promoters. Were the Church deprived of 
its claim to tithe rent-charge to-morrow, the tenant farmers 
would not get a penny of it. If given to the landlords, it 
would enhance the value of land, and raise the tenants’ rent ; 
for land tithe-free at the present day commands by so much 
a higher rent than land subject to rent-charge. But it would 
never be given to the landlords either; distressed though they 
be, they know better than ever to dream of expecting such a 
thing. It is a charge which in some form or other the land 
will have to bear, as long as its cultivation can tempt any 
man with a hope of profit; and to take it from its present 
owner, the Church, would do infinitely more injury, in a moral 
sense, to the nation, than its abolition could ever benefit in- 
dividuals, even could its value be transferred to them. The 
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whole agitation on the subject has arisen from a mixture of 
ignorance and self-interest ; the parties really concerned in the 
question, the tithe-owners and the landowners, have taken no 
part in the matter, while those who have made themselves 
prominent have not looked enough into the mere husk of the 
subject to see that all their clamour, however successful in 
disturbing peaceful relations between the clergy and their 
flocks, could never, even if successful, better their own position 
by one foot’s breadth, or place a single penny in their pockets. 
There is some satisfaction, in the review of this whole matter, 
to note that no public print pretending to influence general 
opinion, and no public man with any character for statesman- 
ship at stake, has shared for an instant in this shortsighted 
and unreasonable movement, or committed himself to the 
expression of views contrary to just principles, subversive of 
mutual confidence, beneficial neither to individuals nor to 
classes, and hurtful both to Church and people, to the public 
and the public weal. 





ART. V.—ON BRAIN SCIENCE IN RELATION 
TO RELIGION. 


1. The Functions of the Brain. By DAVID FERRIER, M.D., 
F.R.S., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Assistant-Physician to King’s College Hospital, Pro- 
fessor of Forensic Medicine in King’s College, London. 
(London, 1876.) 

2. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. CHARLTON 
BASTIAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy, &c., in University College, London, &c. 
(London, 188o.) 

3. An Inquiry into the Process of Human Experience, attempt- 
ing to set forth its lower Laws, with some Hints as to 
the higher Phenomena of Consciousness. By WILLIAM 
CyPLrEs. (London, 1880.) 


IT has been remarked as one of the features which have 
specially distinguished the intellectual world of England from 
that of continental countries that, on the one hand, there has 
been much more of religious belief amongst our scientists ; 
and, on the other hand, much greater readiness to accept well- 
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reasoned scientific conclusions amongst our religious teachers. 
Thus Boyle, who was one of the pioneers of the modern 
scientific method, was also the founder of one of those apo- 
logetic lectureships which are charged with the duty of repel- 
ling assaults upon the foundations of belief; while Newton, 
most highly venerated of the fathers of modern science, was 
conspicuous for his childlike faith. But Newton’s astronomical 
achievement was not everywhere accepted so readily as in 
England. In fact, the more enlightened clergy of the Church 
of England were already promulgating Newton’s teaching, 
when it was impossible to publish it openly in France. 

In spite of the current phrase which speaks of a divorce 
in the present day between religion and science, and admitting 
the fact of partial estrangement, we do not doubt the con- 
tinued existence to our own day of the feature of English 
thought just mentioned. Amongst our scientists are still to 
be found devout believers. Amongst our religious teachers 
there is no obstinate hostility to anything that fairly esta- 
blishes its claim to the title of science. 

It would be a very interesting question how to explain 
these facts. How much of the result is due to our insularity, 
how much to racial characteristics, how much to our special 
ecclesiastical position: these are topics suggestive cnough. 
But we forbear from any discussion of them. The obvious 
importance of the facts themselves is what now chiefly con. 
cerns us, and the duty thence arising of doing what in us 
lies to assist in maintaining unimpaired so precious a feature 
of our national thought: a result which cannot be secured 
without endeavours on the part of the defenders of religious 
belief to acquaint themselves with the more important con- 
clusions of science, and with, at least, the nature of the evi- 
dence in support of them. 

Amongst the departments of inquiry that together make 
up that study of man which has been called the proper study 
of mankind is the question as to the part which the nervous 
system and the brain perform in man’s terrestrial life. Modern 
investigation has been fruitful in discoveries in this fieid of 
inquiry, though as yet much remains unexplored, and more 
unexplained. ‘As yet we are,’ says Professor Ferrier, ‘only 
on the threshold of the inquiry.’ But it is much to have 
reached even the threshold of this dark region, and to be able 
to direct some penetrating glances into the mystery within. 
And the man of reverent mind, the more of knowledge that 
is revealed by those glances, will the more fully enter into and 


more intelligently re-echo the words of the Psalmist, ‘I am. 
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fearfully and wonderfully made.’ He wiil the better under- 
stand also how it is that every action, good or bad, every 
thought, every aspiration, is fraught with after consequences, 
when he perceives that it leaves its material traces and in- 
creased facility of repetition in the organism by which his 
mind works. 

In an early stage of the inquiry into the functions of the 
brain, there was some reluctance to admit the propriety of 
terming it ‘the organ of mind,’ as though that term involved 
the admission that mind is a mere result of this part of the 
bodily organization, and is doomed to extinction when this is 
dissolved. The laureate’s words, anticipatory of, and giving 
expression to, the thoughts of many minds, as is the case with 
regard to many other utterances of his, will readily suggest 
themselves :— 

‘I trust we are not wholly brain, 

Magnetic mockeries.’ 
Since these words were written the physiologists have made 
great progress. They have shown, not, indeed, that we are 
‘wholly brain,’ but that all our mental faculties, including 
perception, memory, and comparison, and all our feelings and 
affections are dependent for their manifestation upon con- 
ditions existing in the brain. They have not shown, nor do 
they hope ever to show, ow the movement of particles of the 
brain results in consciousness ; ‘how, for instance,’ to quote 
Professor Ferrier’s words, ‘the vibrations of light falling on 
the retina excite. ..a visual sensation’ in the brain; but 
they have traced with much success the path of impression 
in nervous fibre, and have ascertained, within narrow limits of 
doubt or error, the exact spots of the brain which are in im- 
mediate relation to certain elements of our consciousness. 

From amongst the scientists themselves able protests have 
been raised from time to time, as by the late distinguished 
Frenchman, Claude Bernard, and by our own eminent 
countryman, Dr. Lionel Beale, against the crude notion that 
the material organization is everything, and that life and 
mind are mere resultants of it. These protests, however, have 
far from exhausted the subject. What was wanted was a 
comprehensive attempt to survey the whole field of conscious- 
ness, and definitely point out elements which the physiology 
of nerve and brain is inadequate to account for, even when 
the fundamental assumption is allowed that every fact of con- 
sciousness, every sensation, every thought, every feeling, is 
attended by some special change in the tissues or fibres of 
the brain. In Mr. Cyples’s /ngutry into the Process of Human 
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Experience, this attempt has been made, and, as it seems to 
us, with considerable success. We purpose noticing some of 
the points insisted upon by Mr. Cyples: but before doing so 
it may be well to furnish a few hints as to the present position 
of cerebral study. We shall dispense with purely technical 
terms as far as possible. 

The methods are chiefly two by which in recent years 
knowledge has been acquired of the functions of various parts 
of the brain. These are, firstly, observations of the results of 
accident or disease, sometimes supplemented, in cases termi- 
nating fatally, by fost-mortem examination; and, secondly, 
experiments upon the lower animals, or, to speak plainly, 
vivisection. 

The mention of vivisection seems to call for some remark, 
as the practice has been resorted to for the furtherance of 
cerebral discovery and the subject is much canvassed at the 
present time. One principle seems clear. In the interest of 
science, that is to say, in the interest of the human race, the 
mere sacrifice of brute life is justifiable. Since the action of 
chloroform and other anesthetics in annulling pain is an 
established certainty, vivisection performed by competent 
hands, for a worthy purpose, upon an animal which is under 
the influence, say, of chloroform, and is mercifully prevented 
from returning to consciousness by the infliction of death, is 
scarcely open to question. For the purpose, however, of 
studying the functions of the brain, experiments of this kind 
are of little use. The very point to be decided is, what 
elements of consciousness remain, when this or that portion 
of the brain has been removed. Here we confess the right is 
not so clear. 

It is not perhaps within our province to pronounce inci- 
dentally upon this difficult question. On the one hand, how- 
ever, we are bound to suggest that, like the question of the 
lawfulness of war, it is not one to be settled by mere senti- 
ment. On the other hand, our own sympathies are with 
those persons to whom any additions to knowledge appear too 
costly that are gained by the torture of the subject creature, 
and who cannot hope for any blessing as the result of studies 
prosecuted by means of what is in their eyes a procedure fer 
vetitum et nefas.. At least, we may congratulate ourselves 
that no call of duty urges us to a practice which must, it 
would seem, of necessity, tend to deaden the sensibility of the 
operator. 

In this connection a further point deserves notice. Our 
modern physiologists, inheriting, as they do, their share of 
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the traditions and instincts of tenderness towards their fellow- 
men which, during eighteen centuries, the Christian religion 
has generated and fostered, are not to be suspected of even 
entertaining the desire to apply the experimental scalpel, hot 
iron, or electric point, to the brain of a living human subject, 
however great the revelations which such a method might 
seem to promise. The only exception known to us, a case 
in which experiments were performed with electricity by an 
American savant on the brain of a hospital patient, met with 
general disapproval. Even the author of those experiments 
acknowledged them to have been unjustifiable, and went so 
far as to say that ‘to repeat such experiments, with the 
knowledge that we now have that injury will be done by 
them. ..would be in the highest degree criminal.’! But ‘if 
the intense scientific curiosity of our age had been awakened 
in pagan times, and if the questions of cerebral physiology 
which now await solution had then been raised, who can con- 
template without a shudder the additional horrors of which a 
slave might have been in danger? The spirit of the Christian 
religion which has abolished the cruel sports of antiquity, 
which has entered with much success on the task of extermi- 
nating slavery: this it is which defends the body and brain of 
the living man from the dissecting knife of the experimenter. 

‘The shadow of the Christian teacher is verily possessed of 
beneficent power. 

But to return to our subject. By whatever means the 
knowledge of brain functions has been obtained, there can be 
no doubt that this knowledge often proves serviceable to the 
professors of the healing art. The broad fact that the brain 
is the seat of sensation and of the principal centres of the 
nervous action which controls the movements of the limbs, 
was clearly an important addition to knowledge. It is obvious 
that so long as this fact was unknown, paralysis of sensation, 
or of the power of movement in a limb, could not receive 
proper treatment. Remedies applied to the limb itself would 
clearly be unavailing, if the cause of the disorder was seated in 
the brain. Our first and most natural impression is, that the 
part of the body in which a sensation seems to be localized 
is really the seat of the sensation. We speak of pains in the 
limbs, but, though it seems a paradox to say it, the pains are 
not in the limbs, but are referred to the limbs by the brain. 
The smart of a cut finger would be unfelt, if certain nervous 
fibres connecting it with the brain were severed. A definite 


1 See Dr. Bartholow’s letter in the British Medical JYournal for 
May 30, 1874. 
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interval of time elapses between the receiving of an im- 
pression, on the hand, for example, and our becoming con- 
scious of it. A special thrill or tremor, as it has been called, 
travels along certain nerves to the brain, and there gives rise 
to the fact of consciousness, Nor is the rate at which this 
nerve message travels nearly so rapid as that of some other 
movements known to us. The velocity of light is vastly 
greater. Light, we know, comes to us from the sun in about 
eight minutes; but so small comparatively is the velocity of 
sensation, that when Mr. Proctor would illustrate the enormous 
distance of the sun from the earth, he declares that a nerve 
message would take 120 years to traverse it. 

A first general notion of the functions of different parts of 
the brain may perhaps be best obtained after a rough classifi- 
cation of the different movements of the body and its parts. 
Bodily movements are brought about by muscular contractions 
which take place in obedience to a nervous stimulus. Of 
these movements some are automatic, those of respiration, 
for example, which, unless the attention is called to them, 
go on independently of volition, or even of consciousness. 
Though they are unconsciously performed, yet the nervous 
stimulus is not dispensed with. The respiratory movements, 
however, are not the most complete example of purely auto- 
matic action, because, when the attention is called to them, 
they are to a certain extent under the control of the will. 
We can accelerate them. We can also suspend them during 
a limited interval ; but when the limit is passed, the demand 
of the organism becomes so imperious as to be irresistible. 
In other words, we cannot hold our breath beyond a certain 
point. Some other movements are more completely auto- 
matic, though still dependent upon stimulation from nervous 
centres. The rhythmic contraction of the heart and the 
movements concerned in digestion are examples. 

Resides automatic movements of the class already named, 
it might at first sight seem that there is only one other class of 
movements: namely, those which are voluntary and consciously 
performed. But amoment’s reflection assures us of the fact 
that actions which we repeat frequently become almost if not 
quite automatic. We perform them mechanically, that is to 
say, without any deliberative selection of the necessary move- 
ments. Sometimes they leave no trace in the memory. It is 
a common experience, for example, for a man to wind up his 
watch and forget that he has done so. Nor is it only actions 
of this simple nature, but a complicated series of movements, 
if we have become habituated to it, such as that required for 
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the execution of a long musical passage, or for reading aloud, 
or for walking over familiar ground, may be gone through 
without conscious attention, after we have once begun the 
series. There remains, however, all the while the possibility 
of the concurrence of consciousness. <A very slight circum- 
stance will awaken the attention. 

Leaving, then, on one side the purely automatic move- 
ments, we may regard the rest as divisible into two classes, 
between which it is not possible to draw a rigid line, but 
which are to be distinguished by their partaking, on the one 
hand, more of conscious deliberation, or, on the other hand, 
more of unconscious automatism. 

The explanation of these facts supplied by physiology is 
one of its most interesting discoveries. 

Anatomical details would be out of place here: we must 
therefore content ourselves with saying that the brain consists 
of two large masses, called the cerebral hemispheres, and 
several distinct but intercommunicating smaller organs, which 
are overlapped and almost enveloped by the hemispheres. It 
has been ascertained that the nervous centres immediately in 
relation to consciousness are in the cerebral hemispheres, and, 
according to the leading authorities, either at or very near their 
surface. Here are localized the various forms of sensation 
and the centres from which conscious impulses arise which 
determine voluntary movements. In the same spot where 
each class of sensations is localized, the memory of that class 
of sensations is also localized, according to Professor Ferrier. 
The sight centre, for example, which is the final goal of nerves 
starting from the retina of the eye, is not only the seat of 
present visual sensations, but also of the faculty by which the 
mind recalls past visual sensations. Nor is this view unsup- 
ported by facts. The destruction of the eyes only takes away 
the power of receiving fresh visual sensations: a- grievous 
affliction indeed, when a man thus has 


‘Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out,’ 


but in some measure doubtless compensated, as was probably 
the case with Milton, by the increased power of the inward 
vision of imagination. If, however, the sight centre in the 
brain be destroyed, the latter power perishes as well as the 
sense of sight, and, to quote Professor Ferrier again, ‘all 
cognitions into which visual characters enter in part or whole 
become mangled and imperfect, or are utterly rooted out of 
consciousness, ’! 
1 The Functions of the Brain, p. 259. 
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We have then in one and the same spot the seat of a par- 
ticular sensation, and of the memory or idea of that sensation. 
Professor Ferrier goes further still. Sensations are accom- 
panied by feelings pleasurable or painful. These also have 
their ‘local habitation’ in the same spots as the sensations 
with which they are connected. So also do the pleasures of 
memory and their pains, To quote the Professor’s words: 


‘ As the revived or ideal sensation occupies the same parts as are 
concerned in the present sensation, so the revived feelings or emo- 
tions are localized in the same parts. ‘The sensory, ideational, and 
emotional centres are thus one and the same.’! 


It will now be perceived that when in response to a 
sensation a movement is consciously performed, a nerve 
message must have travelled up from the receiving sense 
organ to the cerebral hemisphere, and a return message been 
flashed down to the muscle whose contraction effects the 
desired movement. 

But, as has been said above, innumerable habitual actions 
are performed without the concurrence of consciousness, or as 
to which we have only a kind of latent consciousness, ready 
at any moment to be provoked into conscious attention. The 
physiological explanation of this fact is that, though the 
various movements regularly follow the customary impressions 
upon the organs of sense, the nerve message to which each 
impression, as that on the sole of the foot in walking, gives 
rise, does not travel so far as the cerebral hemisphere, but, on 
reaching one of the inner organs of the brain, strikes directly 
across to a centre from which proceeds an outgoing impulse 
that effects the usual movement. The mechanism of the lower 
centres comes to be so nicely adjusted for habitual movements 
that it will act of itself, the higher centres with which con- 
sciousness is connected only coming into play in such cases 
when challenged by the occurrence of some unusual circum- 
stances, 

The evidence in favour of this is drawn from comparative 
physiology, and is based upon the principle that corresponding 
portions of the brain in different vertebrate animals perform 
similar functions, Hence, it is argued, we may reason from 
man to the lower animals, and from the lower animals to 
man. If consciousness is inseparable from the activity of the 
-cerebral hemispheres in man, as is proved by cases of disease, 
it is inferred that an animal deprived of this portion of the 
brain is unconscious, incapable of feeling. If a vertebrate 


1 The Functions of the Brain, p. 260. 
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animal without the cerebral hemispheres is still capable of 
a variety of movements, even complex movements, the 
nervous mechanism for which movements is contained in the 
remaining organs of the brain, it is inferred that the corre- 
sponding organs in man are those essentially concerned in the 
movements, or series of movements, which, as we all know, 
can be performed while the mind is engrossed with other 
matters. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the higher vertebrate animals, it 
is impcssible to inflict upon them such an injury as the 
removal of the cerebral hemispheres without at the same 
time destroying life. But the result of the experiment on 
some lower species is to show that, though the power of 
feeling be abolished in an animal so deprived, the power 
remains of maintaining its eyuilibrium, of motion from place 
to place, of uttering cries resembling those expressive of pain 
and even pleasure, and of movements resembling those due 
to fear. The fish swims; the frog leaps away when its foot 
is touched, returns to its face if laid on its back, and stands 
on its feet, croaks if its back is gently stroked; the rat, an 
animal said to be endowed with high emotional excitability, 
starts suddenly at a slight sound, imitating the ‘angry spit of 
a cat.’ But in all cases spontaneous movement is gone. 
Memory and desire are annihilated. Not even does the sensa- 
tion of hunger remain. Though the animal may be kept 
alive by artificial feeding for an indefinite time, if left to itself 
it will die of starvation in the midst of plenty: All its move- 
ments, even its cries of expression, are explained to be a 
merely mechanical response on the part of the organism to 
external stimulus. ' 

From facts then of pathology and of comparative physio- 
logy it is concluded that the internal organs of the brain are 
the seat of a mechanism which becomes, through habitual 
use, so delicately adjusted, that the springs of action respond 
of themselves to impressions made upon the sense organs, 
How clearly this fact explains, and what force it lends to, 
the ethicai doctrine of the force of habit, will be obvious at a 
glance. Whatever be the amount of hereditary predisposition, 
the actual zexus in the individual man between a given im- 
pression and the responsive movement is acquired in life, and 
is, to speak broadly, the result of conscious action. In its second 
stage it is under the control of volition. In its final stage the 
mechanism which the man has forged within him may oppose 
volition, and the man may have become the slave of habit. 
We have here, in part, the physiological explanation and. con- 

12 
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firmation of the terrible apparent dualism of man’s nature, so 
graphically described by S. Paul.in Rom. vii.: ‘To will is 
present with me; but ow to perform that which is good I 
find not. For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do! We shall find, too, that 
S. Paul was not speaking unscientifically when he pointed to 
a means of escape from this galling servitude, of escape which 
becomes more and more difficult the longer it is neglected, 
until, at some stage in the man’s career, known only to God, 
it becomes, humanly speaking, impossible. 

The localization of consciousness in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres appears to be definitely established. Of the amount 
of success with which it has been possible to map out different 
portions of this region, and to assign, for example, one spot 
to the language faculty, another to sensations of sight, and so 
on, we have not space here to speak. Moreover, as to these 
points, though Professor Ferrier makes out a very strong case 
for his view that these spots are really ¢erinini—that is to say, 
that when the special nerve thrill reaches them, the special 
form of consciousness is zmediately awakened—it is not 
absolutely certain that they are more than junctions, as it 
were, in the paths of the various nerve messages. In the 
latter case, the further paths of these messages, and conse- 
quently the precise seats (or seat) of consciousness, are not 
yet ascertained, and are not likely ever to be ascertained. 

In the face of modern science it is not possible to meet 
with flat denial the assertion that every thought and every 
feeling has a physical side: that is to say, that it is the 
accompaniment of a definite arrangement of, and movement 
between, certain cerebral particles. But it is a very far step 
from this to the assertion that man is a mere machine, and 
only open to impulses that originate from his material sur- 
roundings. The Christian believes that in the inner depths 
of his being a channel, or pathway, or mode of influence 
exists, whereby the Divine Creator of the universe can and 
does act upon the creature. He speaks of this Divine influ- 
ence as adding to, or, to use an old metaphor, engrafting on his 
natural being a new life, which, from a very small beginning, 
will, if duly tended and fostered, develop into complete man- 
hood. He does not assert that all the energy for its develop- 
ment proceeds immediately from that Divine source in any 


1 The word how in the quotation is quite out of place; for it is 
impotence, not want of knowledge, that is affirmed. The Revised Version 
has certainly improved the translation here : ‘ To will is present with me ; 
but to do that which is good zs not,’ 
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ether sense than he asserts the same of all other forms of 
energy in the world. On the contrary, he declares that the 
new life is largely maintained at the expense of the old life. 
He asserts that self-denial, and what he calls mortification of 
the natural life, form one of the most valuable instruments for 
aiding the development of the new life. Before science can 
be in a position to pronounce the belief of the Christian 
unreasonable, she must be able to explain the fact of con- 
sciousness itself. .It is obvious that it must be out of her 
power to deny the possible existence of a mysterious factor 
of that which is itself one vast mystery to her. 

But this is only negative argument. Are there any 
elements of consciousness itself which tend to prove that it 
occupies the position which the Christian claims for it ; that 
the Ego is really on the border line between two worlds, the 
one seen, material, temporal, the other unseen, spiritual, 
eternal ; that the soul, ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,’ though it 
feel itself within an earthly tabernacle, has yet mysterious 
visitings from a higher region? The book to which we now 
propose to call the reader’s attention, Mr. Cyples’s J/uquiry 
tnto the Process of Human Experience, though conceding very 
much, perhaps too much, that is claimed by stience, points to 
many such facts, facts tending to show that, to use his own 
words, ‘The Ego in its primary mode is mystical from first to 
last.’ } 

It has been said of some books, of Butler's Analogy, for 
example, that they have succeeded in maintaining their hold 
upon the world for generations, not merely in spite of a heavy 
or involved style, but, partly at least, by reason of it. Mr. 
Cyples’s book seems to us to deserve a very high place in 
that branch of philosophical literature that deals with the 
foundations of religious belief, as against scientific scepticism : 
we cannot but fear, however, that if it succeeds in gaining 
and retaining that place, it will be in some measure by virtue 
ef the paradox just stated. We do not indeed venture to 
assert that the author’s meaning would have been as fully and 
accurately expressed had he adopted easier language. Even 
the intricacy of some of his sentences appears to spring from 
his aiming at extreme accuracy in setting forth matters 
which are highly complicated and require much balancing 
and qualification of assertion. They show the marks of 
scrupulous care in their construction, and, generally speaking, 
attentive study of them is rewarded by the discovery of 


1 The Process of Human Experience, p. 322. 
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valuable meanings. But a book of 800 pages, bristling with 
involved sentences, some of them exceeding a page in length, 
and sometimes presupposing in the reader an acquaintance 
with the most abstruse physical and metaphysical specula- 
tions, can never be directly useful to a wide class of readers. 
Whether the author have deliberately adopted as his maxim, 
‘ Fit audience though few,’ or the nature of his subject be such 
that it can only be effectively set forth in some such manner 
as he has chosen, may be matter of opinion. We are inclined 
to adopt, at least in part, the latter alternative, and to see 
here a further proof that the great religious controversy of 
our time has penetrated into such depths or heights that the 
opposing combatants are almost out of sight of the general 
reader, just as the operations of material warfare will be 
removed from general observation if it should ever be carried 
on by submerged ships. 

We need not, indeed, have recourse to perhaps visionary 
projects of future warfare for illustration of the present state 
of the religious controversy. As it is actually carried on, war 
demands a concentration of intellectual as well as of material 
resources unknown before. The struggle against infidelity 
would naturally undergo an analogous change, adequate 
knowledge of scientific facts in this case answering to the 
material requirements in the other. It is not that old replies 
to old objections have lost their force as against those objec- 
tions. Many of them are as valid as ever against those 
objections. Butler’s Analogy, for example, remains an un- 
shaken bulwark against all attacks on the Christian creed 
from the standpoint of the Deists of his day. But subtler 
methods of attack have been invented, and the vast extension 
of scientific knowledge has created a kind of plethora of 
resources which infidelity has not been slow to turn to 
account. It is a satisfaction to find these same resources. 
turned to account for defence, and that, at the utmost limit 
of abstract thought, the adversaries of faith are not left un- 
challenged. Even there 


‘Heeret pede pes densusque viro vir.’ 


Some critics of Mr. Cyples have taken objection to his 
invention of new words or phrases, and he has put forth in 
Mind his plea in defence. We can here only remark upon 
one of those phrases, which appears to us fully justified by its 
convenience, and likely to be freely employed by other writers. 
In an earlier part of this paper it has been said that con- 
sciousness arises when certain brain particles are stirred im 
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certain special ways. For the sake of clearness nothing was 
then said about the intercommunication between the cerebral 
centres themselves. It must now be added that a most 
intimate and intricate system of communicating nerve paths 
exists, or is gradually acquired by each person, between 
various seats of consciousness, and that, in consequence, any 
stirring of the particles in one centre is instantly followed by 
a stirring of the particles in other centres. This is the physical 
side of the fact that in our waking moments one thought 
supervenes upon another, and one feeling upon another, so 
rapidly as they do, and of the fact that there is complexity in 
our simplest thoughts.' Supposing then that for every phase 
of consciousness there is some special combination of the 
nerve action or vibration in the brain, Mr. Cyples denotes 
this special combination by the term ‘ neurotic diagram.’ 

An illustration may here be of use. The superintendent 
of the traffic on any railway system with its stations, its 
junctions, its network of lines, would have it in his power, 
provided the trains were running with perfect punctuality, to 
form an exact representation of the state of the traffic on the 
whole system at any given moment. On the map of his rail- 
way he could mark the stations at which trains have stopped, 
and the points where trains are in motion. He could, that is 
to say, form a traffic diagram. The illustration is not, of 
course, perfect. The various stations are not so interconnected 
that the stopping of a train at one station, with the con- 
sequent bustle and movement there, propagates activity in 
many distant stations, .s the arrival of a nerve thrill in one 
brain centre and the awakening of consciousness there are 
followed almost immediately by the propagation of a nerve 
thrill to other centres, and the awakening of other elements 
of thought. Moreover, Mr. Cyples is thinking of what is 
believed to actually take place in the brain, not of a represen- 
tation of it. But, with these reservations, the traffic diagram 
may help to the understanding of what is meant by the 
neurotic diagram. There are definite lines and special centres 
in the one case and in the other, and, to pass to another 
point, the diagram in each case is changing from moment to 
moment. 

Now, along with every change in the neurotic diagram 
there is a change in consciousness: that is to say, a change of 
thought or feeling. This leads us to a fact of very great 
importance, to which Mr. Cyples has given due prominence: 


1 We cannot, for example, think of colour without form, yet our 
perceptions of the former are gained by sight, and of the latter by touch. 
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namely, that it requires but an excessively slight change in 
the neurotic diagram in order that a ‘wholly different act of 
consciousness’ may arise. We all know by experience how 
slight may be the cues that will suffice to change the current 
of our thoughts or to stir deep feelings. It is not only that, 
in the monotony of the mother’s recent sorrow, 


‘ Grief fills the room up of her absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with her, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ;’ 


but after a long interval the broken toy of the lost child 
suddenly lighted upon will revive the sorrow that seemed 
forgotten, and awaken a swarm of memories. We can turn 
to use this facility of reminiscence. A knot tied in the corner 
of the handkerchief is a familiar device for providing a cue to 
memory. A better device, however, than this is to connect 
the thought which it is desired to remember with a suitable 
word. Mr. Cyples’s example will explain the method : 


‘I yesterday saw two very old men talking in the street. I had 
a reason for wishing to mention it by-and-by at home. Accordingly, 
I left the arrangement of fibres and cells making that neurotic dia- 
gram in a way of special adjustment, adapted to a particular class of 
cues. In the family circle, the first mention of the word “ old” was 
challenge sufficient to restart it.’ ! 


We repeat, a very slight, an almost infinitesimal, change 
in certain brain centres is sufficient to change the whole 
current of thought and feeling, just as the passing away or 
intervention of a cloud between the sun and the earth will 
change the whole face of nature. If we confine our thoughts 
to the range of control which such a delicate adjustment of 
our internal mechanism gives to any higher powers of volition 
that we may possess, the bearings of the fact upon ethical 
teaching will be obvious. We can see, too, how, even on the 
natural side, and leaving for the moment supernatural assist- 
ance out of account, ‘faith as a grain of mustard seed’ should 
have a potency in the moral sphere comparable to the remov- 
ing of mountains. But the fact seems to us to point higher 
than ethics, higher even than faith in its subjective or natural 
effects. This minute change, which may be so powerful for 
good, originates, it is confessed, in the borderland where 
mind and matter meet. Who shall say that on every occasion 
it is started on the material side of the border? Who shall 


1 The Process of Human Experience, p. 117. 
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say that it is never originated in a higher sphere, that it is 
never due to the direct promptings of the Creative Spirit ? 
And if, seeking to suggest, without too definite localization, a 
possible quarter for the reception of those promptings, and 
venturing upon a line somewhat differing from that taken by 
Mr. Cyples, we ask whether the change be not initiated in the 
depths of the Ego rather than in the matter of the brain, and 
thence propagated to these material particles, what is there in 
science to compel a negative reply ? 

But, whatever be the mode of direct Divine influence upon 
man, Mr. Cyples maintains very effectively the doctrine that 
such influence is accessible. He suggests a satisfactory 
answer to the question why science cannot detect such in- 
fluence. At the same time he demonstrates that it is adapted 
to human needs, suited for a creature in a state of moral pro- 
bation and discipline, to whom also it provides the means of 
a gradual advancement towards a higher state of being than 
that which he now occupies. The last point suggests to Mr. 
Cyples two alternatives. Either man occupies his present 
position in consequence of a lapse from a higher state, or 
because a process of evolution is as yet only imperfectly 
accomplished in him. We are disposed to‘ask whether the 
supposed alternatives may not both be true. However this 
may be, earlier writers have pointed to strange inconsistencies 
in man, to be accounted for only by the assumption that he 
does not realize the true human type. . The readers of Pascal 
will be familiar with this vein of thought in his Pezsées, ex- 
emplified in the following passages : 

‘La grandeur de homme est grande en ce qu'il se connait 
misérable. Un arbre ne se connait pas misérable. C’est donc étre 
misérable que de se connaitre misérable ; mais c’est étre grand que 
de connaitre qu’on est misérable. Toutes ces miséres-ld méme 
provvent sa grandeur. Ce sont mistres de grand seigneur, miséres 
d’un roi dépossédé.’ ! 

‘Quelle chimére est-ce donc que homme! quelle nouveauté, 
quel monstre, quel chaos, quel sujet de contradiction, quel prodige ! 
Juge de toutes choses, imbécile ver de terre ; dépositaire du vrai, 
cloaque d’incertitude et d’erreur, gloire et rebut de l’univers. .. . 
Il est manifeste que nous avons été dans un degré de perfection dont 
nous sommes malheureusement déchus.’? 


The authority of Pope does not count for much in the 
way of solving the difficult problems which the study of man 
presents, but he may be cited as an impartial witness to the 


1 Pensées de Pascal, Article xviii. ; Grandeur de Vhomme, § vi. 
2 bid. Article xxii. § i. 
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truth of Pascal’s description in the second of the foregoing 
passages. He has, in fact, worked that description into the 
texture of his own account of man, when he describes him as 


‘In doubt to deem himself a God, or beast ; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 
Born but to die, and reasoning but to err. 


Chaos of thought and passion, all confus’d ; 
Still by himself abus’d or disabus’d ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d— 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world !’! 


The argument of Mr. Cyples is not a mere echo of the 
ideas of previous writers. Modern science furnishes him with 
the means of penetrating into this vein of thought at a depth 
which was inaccessible in former days. If from the furthest 
regions of physiological theory some will extract materials 
which they may forge into weapons wherewith to assault the 
old beliefs in God, the soul, free-will, Divine help vouchsafed 
in answer to prayer, immortality, Mr. Cyples shows us that 
the same materials will lend themselves to the service of the 
defenders of those beliefs. His position is not, however, that 
of the one-sided advocate. He endeavours to state both sides 
of the case impartially. But he does place argumentative 
weapons likely to be serviceable within reach of the theologian, 
which it will be the duty of the latter to examine, test, and 
make the most of. 

Now, it is not a little remarkable that, in a purely scientific 
examination of human consciousness, phenomena should again 
and again be encountered which appear to admit of explana- 
tion only on the supposition that the.human race, or some 
portion of it, has, at a prior period of its history, forfeited 
some of its original endowments. The irrationality which 
often characterizes pain is, in Mr. Cyples’s view, such a pheno- 
menon. To understand his argument on this point some 
knowledge of his theory of pain is required, and to appreciate 
that theory it must be remembered that no previous scientific 
theory has given a satisfactory account of it. It has been 
said that the use of pain is to apprise us of injury, that it 
gives us notice when physiological laws are transgressed : nor 
can it be denied, in our opinion, that we have here a part of 
the desired explanation. But, as Mr. Cyples points out, the 
ill consequence of a violation of important physiological laws 


1 Essay on Man, Epistle ii. 1s. 8-18. 
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often comes too late to serve as a warning ; often there are no 
premonitions of fatal diseases; often the nervous symptoms 
mislead ; the pain is rarely in proportion to the injury, a 
toothache, for example, causing agony, while phthisis may be 
sapping the foundations unsuspected. Then, and the fact is 
striking and verifiable in the experience of every one, pain, 
even very acute pain, is easily forgotten. Mr. Cyples re- 
marks : 


‘It is simply wonderful to see the gay daring with which human 
beings will face the punishments consequent on disorderly living, 
returning again and again to snatch the fleeting joys, after experienc- 
ing previously close-treading pains which ought to have left them 
sad and trembling to their lives’ end. A given amount of pleasure 
always tempts far more than the same amount of suffering deters. 
That is the standing paradox of morals ; we might add that it is the 
one circumstance which makes morals possible.’ ! 


His own view, which seems to be the expansion of a hint 
furnished by Mr. Spencer, is that ‘Pain arises whenever an 
established nervous co-ordination—in other words, a natural 
or habitual grouping of fibrils—is in act disintegrated ;’ or, 
in other words, ‘whenever a neurotic diagram with which 
pleasurable emotion has been associated occurs repetitively 
to an extent which establishes identity in reminiscence .. . 
but which is also in some part defective, lacking somewhere 
in comparison with previous instances.’ Non-impression, in 
fact, affects us, as well as impression. Pain is the want, the 
felt absence, of something pleasurable experienced before, and 
that word ‘before’ covers the long, long past, not only of the 
individual, but of the race. If this be true, it is easy to see 
why pain should be capable of so much greater intensity than 
pleasure, for it connotes the destruction or temporary annihi- 
lation ex masse of long-established possibilities of pleasure. 
If we have succeeded in conveying a general idea of Mr. 
Cyples’s theory of pain to the reader, the following remark on 
the irrationality of many pains will be intelligible : 





‘ This irrationality of over-quantification, irrelevancy of happening, 
and obscurity of localization, shown in pains . . . inevitably suggests 
that, unless a general survey of the world points to the conclusion 
that there is blind failure, or, still worse, an element of malignancy in 
tiings, there has been a catastrophe at some prior stage of the racial 
history of man, jarring, by a violent shock, the happenings of the 
human experience, which at one time extended further in some 
direction than it does now.’ 3 


1 The Process of Human Experience, p. 72. 2 bid. p. 655. 
3 ‘bid. p. 73. 
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In his chapter on the Will, Mr. Cyples introduces a most 
interesting and able argument in connection with the point 
already alluded to, that very important changes of thought 
and feeling may be started by excessively minute causes. 
We shall not attempt to give a complete sketch of his argu- 
ment, but a brief mention of some portions of it may be 
acceptable. 

Every man, even the most highly educated scientist, is 
under the irresistible impression that all his acts except the 
purely automatic ones are under his own control. It appears 
from scientific reasoning that this is an illusion. But it is an 
illusion which has a certain beneficial effect upon conduct. 
Here there is an apparent mental contradiction, a kind of 
self-stultification. How can it be removed? If it could be 
made out that we have the power of obtaining help from an 
unseen source through prayer, which help modified our 
organization, it would follow that that organization would be 
virtually our own doing. The great religious teachers asserted 
the impotence of man’s will long before science applied the 
mathematical test. They also affirm that such help is obtain- 
able. Thus, whereas science leaves the persuasion as to the 
power of the will a pure illusion, religion, bringing in the 
conception of supernatural help, is saved from such self- 
contradiction.' 

Now, it is the constant testimony of all those men in 
whom experience has risen highest that they are conscious of 
receiving help or influence, at certain supreme moments of 
spiritual activity, from a source other than themselves, in 
response to ‘aspiration.’ It must be conceded to science 
that such influence must result in, or be brought about by, 
some change in the material particles of the brain. There 
must be an ‘increment’ of physical energy. How can such 
additions take place without being detected by the mathe- 
maticians ? 

We cannot follow Mr. Cyples into all the intricacies of 
this question. The principal point on which he insists is that 
the quantities of added energy required are excessively minute, 
infinitesimal, too small to be detected by the comparatively 
rough methods which alone science has at command. His 

1 The quotation given on a previous page from Rom. vii. is here in 
point. Many other passages in both the Old and New Testaments will 
occur to the reader. We mention here that Mr. Cyples finds in the 
illusory persuasion as to the power of will referred to in the text a further 
indication of the Fall. It bears witness, he says, ‘to the race having 
once had in this respect a larger faculty’ (The Process of Human Ex- 
perience, p. 336). 
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line of argument will be sufficiently suggested am the follow- 
ing quotations : 


‘It is known that the human body is an apparatus which multi- 
plies its use and discharge of force at each stage of the progress of 
its activity through the whole train of it. Each nervous-centre may 
be likened to a loaded gun, which a spark is enough to discharge.’ ! 

‘The increments of energy we are considering would . have 
to be strictly and merely additions. ... . It is rather an addition to 
the spark which is in question than the production of all the violence 
and noise of the resulting explosion. . . . In the chapter on 
‘““The Neurotic Diagram” it was sought to be explained how it is 
fluctuatingly reconstituted from moment to moment ; and, further, 
that any and every accretion alters the significance of the diagram in 
consciousness totally. . . . It would, therefore, be not unlikely that a 
single vibration added, affecting only the centre of the diagram in a 
single brain-cell, might be sufficient to carry the struggling generaliza- 
tion of virtuous thinking further than heretofore; though the im- 
provement of structure might have to be finished and made stable 
under the tests of varying situations by the repeated and progressive 
overcomings of Temptation through again and again aspiring rightly, 
followed, or accompanied by fresh impartations of energy.’ ? 


Now, it is very likely to appear to many readers that Mr. 
Cyples takes a lower and more restricted view of the nature 
and efficacy of prayer than they think the Christian is taught 
to hold. Prayer is, in their belief, the making use cf an ever- 
open channel of communication with the Divine. To sum up 
the result of it as the occasional, rare, infinitesimal addition 
of nervous energy may seem to them, on the one hand, like 
hampering Omnipotence with the mechanism which it has 
called into being, and, on the other hand, making out the 
fancied communion of the creature with the Creator to be, 
except as regards these infinitesimal bestowals of grace, a 
self-imposed illusion. We think there is some force in the 
objection, though not so much as appears at first sight. Mr. 
Cyples scarcely touches upon it. He seems to have regarded 
the ordinary Christian view as belonging to higher, inner 
provinces of the region of Dogma than fall within the scope 
of his work. But we think he would say that the habitual 
communion of. the devout man with the Divine involves no 
continual increments of energy, but, for the most part, only 
the use and development of that already bestowed, which 
may be conceived as working, according to natural laws, like 
leaven, a transformation of his whole being. 

It would be a mistake, we think, to accept off-hand Mr. 
Cyples’s theory as necessarily a statement of the whole truth. 


1 The Process of Human Experience, p. 323. 3 Jbid. pp. 326, 327. 
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In regard to the point before us, the efficacy of prayer, as in 
regard to some other of the topics which he has handled, the 
value of his suggestions consists in the demonstration that we 
are not shut up to the negative conclusions put forth by some 
scientists as to the most cherished hopes and beliefs of the 
human race. Looking at the doctrine of ‘minute increments’ 
from this point of view, we proceed to notice some large con- 
sequences which our author deduces from it, if it be assumed 
as true. 

First we have the ingenious suggestion that such incre- 
ments of energy, ‘taking effect constructively within man’s 
apparatus,’ may form ‘ there a nucleus of organization available 
for a future wider existence on his part, this nucleus being with- 
drawn from the mundane system at the death of the individual.’ 

We come then to the statement of the direct results which, 
consistently with the theory, may be reasonably expected in 
answer to prayer. The individual may reasonably pray for 
strength to bear the trials of his lot, for increase of wisdom 
(‘in so far as that means better cerebration’), and, to speak 
generally, for any result which might be worked through very 
slight modifications of his organization. What has been 
already said as to the vast changes in consciousness which are 
brought about by minute causes should here be kept in mind. 
We can scarcely doubt that we have at least a close approxi- 
mation to truth in these views. We know that after the most 
pronounced change conceivable, that of conversion, the man 
remains somehow the same in spite of the change. S. Paul’s 
natural powers, we imagine, were much the same before and 
after his conversion. But, what a development of his in- 
tellectual resources, what an enlargement of heart, what an 
elevation of his whole being, when by conversion he had 
found the only Object worthy of the highest self-surrender ! 

Besides ‘aspiration’ directed to the attainment of spiritual 
and mental improvements, Mr. Cyples allows the reasonable- 
ness of prayer for physical help against disease, the expecta- 
tion of success being kept within due bounds, and, indeed, 
the prayer offered ‘in a spirit of resignation, and not from 
selfish motives. The vast influence exerted by states of 
mind, or rather, according to physiologists, by cerebral action, 
on the progress or diminution of disease, is well known, so that 
Mr. Cyples will be understood when he deduces the conditions 
of success and non-success of petitions of this nature from his 
postulate of minute interferences with cerebral organization. 

So far only the prayer of the individual in behalf of him- 
self, and for benefits to be wrought directly upon himself, is 
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dealt with. But when we take into account the way in which 
human beings are inter-related socially, and if we allow-that 
Providential skill may select suitable moments for acting, it 
will be seen that the same principle opens the door to inter- 
cessory prayer for others, as well as to petitions for such 
blessings as are obtained by the instrumentality of others. 
On the same principle it is right and reasonable to make 
public affairs the subject of petition: to pray, that is, ‘for the 
rectification or the fortunate happening of public affairs, so far 
as they are dependent upon or connected with human effort.’ ! 

Here Mr. Cyples reaches, as he believes, the extreme limit 
of the efficacy of prayer. He does not encourage the idea 
that any interferences with the physical order are now to be 
expected, beyond those which can be effected through human 
instrumentality. We do not imagine that his restriction will 
be accepted by theologians. They may reasonably ask why 
there should not be an equally subtle means of influencing 
the physical system as the mental. At the same time they 
will profess their belief that the government of the universe is 
orderly, and that no such interferences are to be looked for 
as would put us to intellectual confusion. 

There are many other points treated with. great ability by 
Mr. Cyples, and, did space permit, we should gladly introduce 
his views more largely to the reader.2? As it is, we have only 
been able to give a very small sample of his thought. But it 
appeared better to state a few points with some detail than 
to attempt an outline, which must needs have been very 
imperfect, of the whole book. It should be understood that 
the work is not adapted to all classes of readers. Only those 
who have a natural taste for philosophical and scientific 
reasoning will find it interesting or instructive* But we 
should be very glad to see the substance of it, or of such por- 
tions of its argument as require and will bear the process, 


1 The Process of Human Experience, Appendix B : ‘Physical Science 
and Prayer.’ 

? We particularly commend to the notice of students a very able and 
exhaustive discussion of the Problem of Evil in Chapter XVIII. 

3 A specimen will show better what we mean than any description. On 
p. 404 we read as follows: ‘Systematized physical activities, merely by 
the necessary inter-arrangements of their most fortunate-occurring 
setting up greatest consentaneity,—this naturally implying prolongation 
of reactions in the organism and consequent multiplication of cues,— 
tend to an enlargement of the possibility of activity hereafter, so framing 
better operations in advance. It is obvious that Evolution would have no 
working-principle but for this; for if that doctrine points to a final 
equilibrium, such state can only arrive after, and, in fact, by means of, 
the culmination of inter-activity.’ 
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translated into a dialect more generally understood. Mr. 
Cyples can employ this dialect with eloquent effect upon occa- 
sion, as will be seen in the following passage in which he is 
illustrating the higher possibilities of experience obtainable 
through the mutual relations of human beings. When the 
physiological definition is once passed, the reader will find, 
we think, that which will enchain his attention to the end, 
though he may, as a Christian, feel the want of some particular 
reference to the Incarnate Lord, the great Exemplar of the 
love of humanity. 


‘In all these instances (of love and friendship, &c.) the neurotic- 
diagram is on a scale of duplication,—there is the complexity got 
from the reactions of a second individual. Whenever and wherever 
men apply this rule of multiplying the consequences of themselves 
favourably to one another, it tells as instantly, as perfectly, as a 
physical law. A few have at intervals walked in the world, who 
have, each in his own original way, found out this marvel ; they have, 
through some private merit of deserved happiness, stumbled upon 
this pearl of great price. It has proved sufficient for them even to 
wish enough to help their race ; instantly these secret delights have 
risen in their hearts. Straightway man in general has become so 
sweet a thing that the infatuation has seemed to the rest of their 
fellows to be a celestial madness. Beggars’ rags, to their unhesita- 
ting lips, grew fit for kissing, because humanity had touched the garb ; 
there were no longer any menial acts, but only welcome services. It 
was the humblest, the easiest, the readiest of duties to lay down life 
for the ignorant, the ill-behaved, the unkind,—for any and all who 
did but wear the familiar human shape.’ ! 


ArT. VI—DEACONS AND SUBDEACONS. 


1. Euchologion sive Rituale Grecorum. Ed. GOAR. (Venice, 
1730.) 

. Pontificale Romanum. 

. Monumenta Ritualia Eccleste Anglicane. By WILLIAM 
MASKELL, M.A. (London, 1847.) 

. A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Edited by WILLIAM 
SMITH and SAMUEL CHEETHAM. (London, 1875- 
1880.) 


AT the Ripon Diocesan Conference, held in Leeds in October 
1880, an interesting discussion took place on the extension 
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1 The Process of Human Experience, p. 463. 
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of the Diaconate,' ending with the adoption of a petition to 
the York Convocation, showing— 


‘that the Ripon Diocesan Conference, having regard to the in- 
creased and increasing needs and difficulties of the Church, by 
reason of the deficiency of the clergy, begs your Synod to take such 
measures as, upon inquiry, may seem fit, in order to add to the 
numbers of the clergy and to the efficiency of their ministrations by 
an extension of the Diaconate.’ 


The subject is one well worthy of the consideration of 
the Church at large, and we shall be heartily glad if the 
Convocation of the Northern province can be induced to take 
it up, though at the same time any hasty movement and ill- 
considered change must be deprecated. 

The general feeling at Leeds apparently was that it would 
be well to admit certain persons to the Diaconate without 
requiring them to abandon their secular callings. The objec- 
tions to such a course are obvious. It would at once create 
two classes of deacons, which might not unfairly be styled 
(if it be allowable to use ancient terms in a modern sense) 
the regular and the secular. The secular deacons would be 
business men, barristers, bankers, and the like, who, we are told, 
‘would readily devote a portion of their time, not merely for 
a few years, but for life, to the ministry of the Diaconate ;’ 
while the regulars, as now, would give their whole time to the 
work, and look forward in due course to promotion to the 
higher order of the priesthood. It would be impossible to 
avoid the feeling that the two classes were different, however 
much the seculars might assert the dignity of their office, and 
we cannot imagine that the distinction would be soon ob- 
literated. Besides which, there are grave objections to any 
scheme that would allow men actually in holy orders to give 
the greater part of their time to worldly callings. 

We do not, however, propose to criticize the scheme at 
length, but rather to direct attention to another plan for in- 
creasing the number of clergy, for the adoptioa of which it 
seems that the time has fairly come. Some plan must be 
adopted before many years have passed. The number of 
ordinands, even if it be slowly increasing again (as Mr. 
Armfield’s tables, published after every Ember season in the 
Guardian, seem to show), is by no means keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of the population of the country. The cry 
for men is making itself heard more loudly every year, and 
the Bishops will be forced to take action in some form or 


1 See the report in the Guardian, Oct. 13, 1880. 
VOL, XIII.—NO. XXV. K 
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other before long. To lower the age for admission into the 
Diaconate is one remedy suggested. To secularize the office 
is, as we have seen, another. To lower the qualifications for 
the office, and to be content with inferior and ill-educated 
men, is a third. Of each of these suggestions we can only 
say that the remedy is worse than the disease. Whatever 
plan may be ultimately adopted, we earnestly trust that none 
of these will be. 

The restoration of the ancient order of Subdeacons, it 
seems to us, might meet the want, if it were taken in hand 
with care and with due regard to ancient rather than medizval 
precedent : and while it would materially lighten the labours of 
our parish priests, the same objections to the semi-seculariza- 
tion of the office do not exist as in the case of the Diaconate. 

It is true that by the modern Roman Church the Sub- 
diaconate is included among the ‘sacri et majores ordines,’ ! 
and not reckoned with the offices of acolyte, exorcist, reader, 
and door-keeper, among the minor orders. But there can be 
no question that the office would rightly be classed among 
these latter, and that it is not one of the ‘holy orders’ that 
can be traced back to the days of the Apostles. As much is 
indeed acknowledged by Roman Divines in the present day, 
as well as by those who wrote before the Council of Trent. 

‘Hos solos,’ wrote the Master of the Sentences in the 
twelfth century, ‘ primitiva ecclesia legitur habuisse, et de 
his solis preeceptum apostoli habemus. Subdiaconos vero et 
acolythos procedente tempore ecclesia sibi constituit.’ ? 

And Perrone, in an interesting chapter on the number and 
dignity of orders, freely concedes that it has always been an 
open question ‘utrum omnes ordines tam majores quam 
minores divinitus fuerint instituti, an vero tres hierarchici 
tantum, episcopatus videlicet, presbyteratus et diaconatus ;’* 
while he quotes with approval the arguments of Morinus, 
proving that the minor orders and the Subdiaconate have not 
the dignity of a Sacrament, because they are not of Divine, 
but only of ecclesiastical, institution.‘ 

The earliest mention of the office is found about the 
middle of the third century. Subdeacons are alluded to no 


1 ¢Sacri et majores ordines sunt Subdiaconatus, Diaconatus, Presby- 
teratus.—Pontif, Roman. p. 26; cf. the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, c. vii. and xix. ‘Amongst the latter [Zo/y orders] the first is that 
of Subdeacon.’ 

2 Petr. Lomb. Sevz/. lib. iv. D. 24; cf. Aquin. S#pp/. par. iii. qu. 37, 
art. 2. 

3 Perrone, Prelectiones Theologica: Tr. de Ordine, c. ii. § 20-24. 

4 7b. § 81; cf. the authorities quoted in Maskell, Mon. Riz. iii. civ. 
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less than eight times in the Cyprianic series of epistles, ' 
while the famous letter of Cornelius, preserved by Eusebius,? 
bears witness to the existence of the order in Rome. The 
office is mentioned in the so-called Apostolic Canons,’ and 
generally recognized from the fourth century onwards.‘ But 
for nearly a thousand years it remained on the border-line 
between orders and holy orders, the subdeacons being some- 
times given the privilege of the higher and sometimes of the 
inferior clergy. Not till the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
was the question settled by the inclusion of the Subdiaconate 
first among the ‘ sacri ordines,’ and then among the ‘ majores 
ordines, which from that time became convertible terms. 


‘ The modern inclusion of the Subdiaconate among “holy orders ” 
dates from the twelfth century. It is expressly excluded by Hugh 
of S. Victor (De Sacram. lib. ii. pars 3, c. 13). Peter the Singer, 
A.D. 1197, speaks of the inclusion as a recent institution (Vero. 
Abbrev. c. 60; Migne, P. LZ. vol. ccv. 184); and about the same 
time Innocent III. says that “ hodie” a subdeacon is in holy orders, 
and may be elected Bishop (Z/7st. x. 164; Migne, P. Z. vol. ccxv. 
1257); Durand (Rationale, ii. c. 8) ascribes the inclusion to Inno- 
cent III. himself.’ 5 


Thus were the English Church to resuscitate the order, it 
would appear, as in its origin, an ecclesiastical office, an order 
indeed, but not one of the ‘holy orders.’ This, it will be felt, 
would to a great extent remove the objections against trade 
and business as incompatible with the clerical character, that 
would be so strongly felt in the case of Deacons. It is a 
grave question how far the English Church has any right to 
secularize and lower the latter office. ‘It is evident unto all 
men diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s Church: Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons ;’ and we may add that it is evident too that the 
Church has always as far as possible set her face against any 
secularization of these offices, which would inevitably tend to 
lower the ‘reverent estimation’ of them spoken of in the 
Preface to the Ordinal. 

With regard to the duties of Subdeacons, allowance must 
be made for change of circumstances and for the wants of 
the times. There is no need to create a special order for the 


' Cypr. Epp. viii., xx., xxix., xxxiv., xxxv., xlv., Ixxviii., xxix. 
* Euseb. vi., xliii. * Canon xliii., and according to some MSS. Ixix. 
* Cone. Illib. xxx. Neocees. x. Laod. xx., xxi. &c. 
‘s es Dict. Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1474; cf. Bingham, Antéig. 
ai. CH. 
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sake of the duties specified as those belonging to Subdeacons 
in the address to them in the Roman Pontifical :— 


‘ Adepturi, filii dilectissimi, officium Subdiaconatus, sedulo atten- 
dite, quale ministerium vobis traditur. Subdiaconum enim oportet 
aquam ad ministerium altaris preeparare ; Diacono ministrare ; pallas 
altaris et corporalia abluere ; Calicem et Patenam in usum sacrificii 
eidem offerre. Oblationes, quz veniunt in altare, panes proposi- 
tionis vocantur. De ipsis oblationibus tantum debet in altare poni, 
quantum populo possit sufficere, ne aliquid putridum in sacrario 
remaneat. Palle, que sunt in substratorio altaris, in alio vase de- 
bent lavari, et in alio corporales palle. Ubi autem corporales pall 
lote fuerint, nullum aliud linteamen debet lavari, ipsaque lotionis 
aqua in baptisterium debet vergi. Studete itaque, ut ista visibilia 
ministeria, quz diximus, nitide et diligentissime complentes, invi- 
sibilia horum exemplo perficiatis,’ &c.' 


The want that is pressing upon us now is that of men 
who shall be content to labour under some experienced priest 
in work in the parish, subject to his direction, and to hold 
services not merely in mission and school-rooms, but in the 
church itself as well. It is becoming generally acknowledged 
that the enormous multiplication of separate parishes by means 
of ‘ Peel’ districts is a mistake and a waste of power; and 
that the work would be far better done if the district churches 
—at any rate in towns—were not cut off, but served by 
bands of clergy attached to the mother churches in conve- 
nient centres, the incumbents of which would thus be enabled 
to guide and direct the machinery of large districts, and to 
arrange and provide for the spiritual needs of the parishes, 
far more efficiently, and with far less waste of power, than is 
at present possible. In such a system as this the sub- 
diaconate would find a fitting place. Again, there are very 
many country parishes where a priest is now compelled to 
labour single-handed, because a stipend cannot be raised 
sufficient to pay an assistant curate. The work of the parish 
suffers in consequence. There are plausible excuses for the 
neglect of the Church’s rules concerning daily service, &c. ; 
or, if the incumbent is alive to his responsibilities and does 
his utmost, in a few years he finds his health giving way. Or 
take the case .of an incumbent seized with a sudden illness 
on Saturday. The telegraph is put into requisition at once. 


~ 1 This address is not found in any of the English Pontificals in Mas- 
kell. See Mon. Rit. iii. p. 179. Nor is it in Bishop Lacey’s Pontifical. 
The greater part of it is, however, found in the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
and in the ancient .Wissale Francorum in Muratori, Liturgia Vetus Rom. 
ii. p. 665. 
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Frantic efforts are made to secure some stray clergyman for 
the Sunday duty. If these prove in vain, the whole machinery 
of the parish is at a standstill, and the church is closed. Such 
catastrophes as these (rare though they be) might to a great 
extent be obviated by the existence of the Subdiaconate. A 
man with a regular business or profession would be content 
with a smaller stipend than that which a Deacon now ex- 
pects. Schoolmasters might be found able and willing to 
enter the order ; and the number of clergy might be increased 
and multiplied indefinitely. 

It will be asked, what then would be the duties of the 
order, and how would it be distinguished from the Diaconate ? 
The answer to these questions seems to be suggested by a 
rule of the primitive Church, which strictly forbade a Sub- 
deacon to enter the sanctuary.' Following out these lines, 
and adapting this rule to modern usages, it might be ruled 
that Subdeacons should not be allowed to take part in any 
service within the altar rails. This would at once mark the 
order as a subordinate one, and entirely prevent any en- 
croachment upon the duties that properly belong to the 
Priesthood or the Diaconate.2, A Subdeacon would thus be 
empowered to say the Church’s daily office of Matins and 
Evensong (with the exception of the Absolution): he would 
perhaps be commissioned, ‘in the absence of the priest, to 
baptize infants,’ and would be authorized to take the Burial 
Service. He would zot be entitled to celebrate marriages, 
nor ‘to assist the Priest when he ministereth the Holy Com- 
munion, nor ‘to help him in the distribution thereof,’ and 
without the licence of the Bishop (which we trust would ze 
be granted) he would not be allowed to preach. In this way 
the assistance of a Subdeacon would be of material advan- 
tage to a hard-worked parish priest: he would be relieved of 
much that presses heavily upon him now, and, as it appears 
to us, without any corresponding inconveniences or infringe- 
ments of ecclesiastical order. There is in the daily service 
nothing whatever, except the Absolution, which, so far as the 
actual words are concerned, might not be said by a layman 
equally well as by a priest. Lay Baptism has always been 
recognized as valid even though irregular. It is hard then to 

' See Con. Laod. canon. xxi. Maskell, Jon. Rit. iii. 179. Goar, 
Euchologion, p. 206, note 12. Bingham, Aztig. bk. iii. c. ii. Deed. 
Christian Antig. ii. p. 1474. 

? It is worth mentioning that a Subdeacon would not be allowed to 
wear a stole, and thus the distinction of office would be outwardly ap- 


parent to all. See Conc. Laod. canon xxii. od dei imnpérny apdpiov hopew, 
ovde ras Ovpas éyxaradiprdvery. 
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see what objections could be raised against permitting an 
order of Subdeacons to perform all these acts in consecrated 
buildings. And were the age for admission into the order 
fixed at twenty, as in the Greek Church,' rather than 
twenty-two, as in the Roman,? a great help would be afforded 
to many earnest men with scanty incomes, who are anxious 
to take holy orders. It is often a serious difficulty that a 
man is obliged to wait till he is twenty-three before he begins 
in any way to support himself, and there are scores of men 
to whom a stipend of (say) 40/. would be of incalculable 
value at such a time, just as there are scores of incumbents 
who would willingly give that sum for such assistance as that 
which a Subdeacon would render, and who yet cannot afford 
the increased stipend which a Deacon in most cases would 
require ; and thus the Church would be enabled to avail her- 
self more largely of the services of some of her most devoted 
sons at an earlier age, without in any way lowering the 
standard of qualifications for holy orders. 

Mention has been made of the licence to preach, and 
a hope expressed that it would zot be granted to Sub- 
deacons. Exceptional cases would no doubt arise in which 
this might be felt a hardship, but we are persuaded that as a 
general rule it would be essential. We do not want to in- 
crease the number of ill-qualified preachers: rather we need 
to lessen them, and to take measures to provide that those 
who hold the Bishop’s licence shall be competent and really 
qualified for the work to which it admits them. And it seems 
to us that a very great step in the right direction would be 
taken were the Bishops not merely to refuse the licence ‘to 
preach to Subdeacons (should the order ever be revived), 
but to withhold it in future from Deacons. This would be 
simply a return to ancient practice. In the primitive Church 
it seems to have been the general rule that the Deacons were 
not allowed to preach :— 


‘Where the terms xnpvooew and kjpvypa are applied to them, and 
the deacon is called xijpvé, (or preco), it is to be understood of his 
calling the congregation to prayer, giving notice of the various stages 
of the service, and such like. It was noted as a thing unusual even 
among the Arians, that Leontius, the (Arian) Bishop of Antioch, 
permitted Aetius, a Deacon, to preach publicly in the church (Phi- 
lostorg. 7st. bk. iii. c. 17). Yet great numbers of sermons and 
similar discourses are extant from the pen of Ephrem Syrus, of 


Daniel, Codex Lituryicus, vol. iv. p. 550. 
* ¢Nullus ad Subdiaconatus ordinem ante vigesimum secundum ztatis 
suz annum promoveatur.’—Pontifi Roman. 
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Edessa (d. A.D. 399), who was never more than a Deacon ; and we 
must apparently conclude that these were preached, and that we 
have here another exception to the ordinary rule. The Com. in 
Ephes. already quoted |that of Hilary] asserts positively “nunc 
neque diaconi in populo preedicant.” At a later period, in the West, 
the Council of Vaison (A.D. 529) gave permission in a canon to 
Deacons to read “ the homilies of the holy fathers ” when the priest 
was prevented by sickness from preaching (can. 2). And it is said 
of Cesarius of Arles, in his Life, that when himself unable to preach 
through sickness and age, he appointed not only Presbyters but also 
Deacons to do so. But the context shows (cap. 28) that they were 
merely to read discourses, or homilies, “ Ambrosii, Augustini, seu 
parvitatis mez vel quorumcunque Doctorum Catholicorum.” It 
may, however, safely be said that Deacons were as a rule confined to 
reading, and were not suffered to preach ; and that this rule was not 
broken through except in rare and unfrequent instances.’ ! 


The eloquent voice of S. John Chrysostom, so far as we 
know, was never heard in the pulpit during the five years of 
his Diaconate.? 

In the African Churches it is questionable how far the 
office of preaching was allowed even to Presbyters, until the 
rule, whatever its precise nature may have been, was relaxed 
in the case of Augustine :* while at Alexandria, if we may 
trust the ecclesiastical historian, Socrates, the rule was abso- 
lute that no Presbyter was allowed to preach.‘ 

In our own branch of the Church the distinction between 
preaching and unpreaching ministers was a familiar one 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; for evi- 
dence of which it is sufficient to refer to the Canons of 1603, 
eg. Canon 46: ‘ Beneficed men, not preachers, to procure 
monthly sermons.’ Canon 57: ‘The Sacraments not to be 
refused at the hands of unpreaching ministers. And that 
the licence given to Deacons to preach would be something 
exceptional was clearly contemplated by our Reformers, to 
judge by the careful way in which the need of an episcopal 
licence is stated twice over in the Ordinal. ‘It appertaineth 
to the office of a Deacon .. . to preach, if he be admitted 
thereto by the Bishop. ‘Take thou authority to read the 


' Dict. Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1686. 

* Cf. Stephens’ S. Chrysostom, p.97. ‘He did not as yet preach ; 
but by observations on life and manners, he laid up copious materials for 
preaching.’ Would that our deacons could do the same ! 

8 It seems most probable that the rule was only that Presbyters were 
forbidden to preach ‘coram episcopo.’ See the expressions used by 
Possidius, Vit, Aug. c. 5. 

* Socrates, Hist. Eccles. v. xxii. tmpeaBirepos év ’Ade~avdpeia ov 
Tpocopminrel. 
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Gospel in the Church of God, and to preach the same, zf thou 
be thereto licensed by the Bishop himself? Thus the plan could 
be easily tried; and sweeping as may be the changes it 
would in practice introduce in some parishes, in theory they 
are anything but radical, being nothing more than a return to 
the old customary state of things. 

It remains to point out the nature of the changes that 
would be introduced, and the advantages to be gained thereby. 

And first it should be noticed that’ in many—and those 
the best ordered—parishes the change would scarcely be felt 
at all. This is as it should be, and of itself speaks in favour 
of the plan advocated. There are many parishes, even where 
the staff of clergy is not large, where the Deacon is scarcely 
ever suffered to preach in the church, at least on Sundays. 
But there ave parishes, and those unfortunately only too 
numerous, where not less than two sermons a week are ex- 
pected from the newly ordained Deacon, fresh from college, 
and hopelessly ignorant not only of theology, but also of 
human nature and the wants of his people. What is a young 
man to do in a case like this? It is impossible for him to 
provide in six days two original sermons that shall contain 
thought and matter worth listening to. And then to add to 
his difficulties it is as likely as not that his vicar, who has 
been working single-handed for some months ‘till the new 
curate comes,’ goes off for a month’s holiday, arranging with 
some friendly neighbour for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, but leaving the Deacon with the care of the 
parish, and perhaps three or even four sermons a week instead 
of two. The case has now become desperate, and the unfor- 
tunate man is reduced to one of two alternatives. Either he 
resolves at any cost to prepare and preach his own sermons, 
or he must make up his mind to plunder from the stores of 
others and to copy. If he chooses the former alternative, he 
finds (and his congregation find too) that his sermons become 
balder and balder, duller and duller, and before long he is 
fully convinced of the truth of the old saying that it takes a 
good man to write one sermon a week, while a moderate man 
may write two, and azy fool can write three or four. Or 
should he adopt the second course open to him, his own self- 
respect is lowered ; his sermons are not specially suited to 
his people ; he has an uncomfortable dread of being found 
out ; his heart is not in them ; he delivers them badly ; and 
he feels that good as they may be in themselves, yet they are 
not good either for him or for his congregation. And the 
worst part of it all is that in neither case is the evil merely a 
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temporary one, but a habit of slovenly writing or of copying 
is formed, of which it is increasingly difficult for him to cure 
himself: and thus the man, who might with careful training 
have made his mark as a preacher, sinks gradually and im- 
perceptibly even below the level of respectable mediocrity 
with which so many rest contented, and at which some seem 
even to aim. 

It isno uncommon case that has been described. There are 
unfortunately scores of such that have come beneath our own 
observation in the course of the last few years, and it is in the 
interests of the younger clergy of the present and future that 
we plead. If the Bishops would require from every candidate 
for the Priesthood a return of the number of sermons preached 
during his Diaconate, we believe that they would be aston- 
ished at the result, and that their eyes would be opened to 
the magnitude of the evil. They would discover which of the 
parochial clergy might be trusted to give a title, and in some 
cases might be led to refuse to license a Deacon to some par- 
ticular parish. This would be a gain, but better still would 
it be were they in all cases to refuse to Deacons the licence to 
preach. Such cases as that just described would then become 
impossible. A man could no longer be called upon for sermons 
before he had gained at least a year’s experience of pastoral. 
visiting, and had learnt something about human nature, and 
the sins and temptations, the wants and the thoughts, of those 
to whom he is to speak ; and meanwhile cottage lectures and 
Bible classes would be furnishing him with useful matter that 
might be worked up without a great amount of further labour 
into future sermons. 

Another recommendation of this plan is, that were it 
adopted, there could no longer be presented the anomalous 
sight of a Deacon left in charge of a parish for a fortnight or 
three weeks, without the help of a Priest even on Sundays. 
Strange as it may sound, congregations will far more readily 
submit to be starved of their spiritual food in the Eucharist 
than to forego their Sunday sermons. And thus while many 
a man will venture to ‘drop the early celebration’ for a Sunday 
or two, while he takes his holiday, none would dare to dismiss 
the congregation without a sermon for the same reason. And 
thus, if the Deacon were incapable of providing the Sunday 
sermons, the holiday-making Incumbent would be forced either 
to return himself, or to provide a substitute, and would at least 
be restrained from throwing double work on his unfortunate 
assistant. 

Again, were the Deacon absolved from the necessity of 
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preparing one or two sermons a week, the complaint of ‘no 
time to read’ would not be so frequently heard, and in cases 
where it was raised might be easily disregarded. As things 
are now, every examining chaplain could bear witness to the 
lamentable falling off that is sometimes seen in a man’s work 
when he comes up for the Priesthood from the standard which 
he reached only a year ago. Such instances are not rare. 
They are in some dioceses the rule, rather than the exception, 
and the unfortunate chaplains are thrown by them into an 
unpleasant dilemma. If they refuse to present the ill-pre- 
pared candidate to the Bishop, they are assailed on all sides 
with accusations of cruelty and hard-heartedness. The re- 
jected one himself complains that it is not from want of will 
that he is so ill-prepared, but that he has really had no time 
to read ; he finds sermon-writing so difficult, and he has had 
so much of it, and so on through a long string of excuses, all 
resulting in the end in the single plea of overwork, and an 
appeal ad misericordiam ; while the irate vicar dashes off an 
angry letter complaining of the way in which his Deacon has 
been treated, urging his own needs, and the needs of the 
parish, the stigma cast upon the unfortunate man when he 
returns a7rpaxtos, the cruelty of refusing a really earnest man 
who has done his best, and worked capitally in the parish. 
Or should the chaplain, knowing the storm that he will inevi 

tably draw down upon his head, allow the man to pass, he 
has the consciousness that he is deliberately acquiescing in a 
state of things that he feels to be indefensible; that he is 
consenting to lower the standard, and practically encouraging 
the growth of an unlearned clergy, and making the diocese, 
which he is anxious to benefit, what is commonly called by 
candidates for ordination ‘a refuge for the destitute.’ From 
this uncomfortable position he would be relieved at once by 
the adoption of the plan here recommended. Had the Deacon 
no sermons to write, every one would feel that the plea of no 
time for reading was absurd and inexcusable. The whole 
day cannot be spent in the work of pastoral visiting, and in 
the routine of duties which take up so much of a clergyman’s 
time. There must be some evenings in almost every parish 
free from classes, and some mornings not taken up with schools 
and penny banks, and clothing clubs, and the thousand and 
one things which have to be done by somebody, and which 
more often than not fall upon the vicar or his curate. These 
spare hours would in the natural course of things be devoted 
to preparation of sermons, a work for which the Deacon would 
be the first to confess that he must sake time somehow, could 
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he not find it without difficulty. Were he relieved from this 
work, the Bishop and his chaplains would have a right to 
claim from him a high standard of preparation for the exami- 
nation for the Priesthood, and to insist upon his making time 
for mastering the subjects required. And public opinion 
would support them in this. Laymen would no longer tole- 
rate a man who began his ministerial life in a lazy or slovenly 
way, and it would be impossible for the same excuses to be 
urged in his favour that are made at present. 

Again, it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the first year or two of his life in the Christian ministry. 
Habits then formed will cling to a man throughout the rest 
of his days. If he begins by finding no time for reading, it 
is more than probable that he will go through his whole life 
without finding time for it. How necessary then is it to 
encourage and foster habits of systematic study from the very 
first, and not to suffer men to be swamped by the pressure of 
routine work, and have their energies consumed in duties 
which are, after all, oftentimes but as the hewing of wood and 
drawing of water. Something might be done by offering 
prizes of books for the encouragement of study among the 
younger clergy; by promoting the formation of Clerical 
Libraries in large towns ; by improving our Clerical meetings, 
and insisting that some portion of them shall be given to the 
study of the Greek Testament ; by the foundation of ‘ Junior 
Clerical Societies ;* and by urging upon the clergy in the 
neighbourhood of Theological Colleges the value of attend- 
ance at the lectures delivered there. But all these will prove 
of very little use, so long as a plausible case can be made out 
for the plea of ‘no time.’ Destroy this plea, as the refusal of 
the licence to preach would do in the case of Deacons, and 
a fair trial is at once given to these various plans. It is 
rendered possible for a Deacon to read up for a prize offered 
for an essay on some important subject. The Clerical 
Library becomes frequented. An interest is taken in the 
Clerical meetings. And it is perhaps found that regular 
attendance at the lectures at the Theological College is 
not an impossibility. And (what is the really important 
thing) the Deacon begins his ministerial life by forming a: 
habit of study. He learns to enjoy his reading, and to become 
anxious for more, so that when, as will be the case in a year 
or two, the work of sermon-writing is added to his other 
duties, he will not be content to forego the studies he has 
learnt to value, but will make time for therm somehow, and 
contrive to continue them in spite of the pressure of other 
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works, and the new calls that will be made upon his 
time. 

A further advantage that would follow from the adoption 
of this system is that the real and great difference between a 
Deacon and a Priest would be emphatically marked, and 
brought out in strong relief before the Church and the world 
at large. The mass of Churchmen are terribly ignorant of 
the wide interval that really exists between the Diaconate and 
the Priesthood. 

We have tried to set forth the nature of the change that 
would practically result, and the beneficial consequences that 
would flow from it, whether to the Church at large or to the 
Clergy of the future. It only remains to point out the ease 
with which the change might be accomplished. No legisla- 
tion is required: not even an order in Council, or a legal 
opinion. The machinery is already existing, and were the 
plan to prove a failure, nothing would be easier than to revert 
to the state of things that now exists. All that is requisite is 
that the Bishops should agree to refuse in future to grant to 
Deacons the hitherto customary licence to preach, and that 
they should give notice of their intention beforehand. There 
would be an outcry at first. Many Incumbents would declare 
that in future they would not offer titles to candidates for 
holy orders, but seek for curates in full orders. Some would 
rightly enough hold to this, feeling that the work of the parish 
necessitated the presence of a second Priest, and we doubt 
not that they would still find Priests for the work. Others 
would yield in sheer despair, as so many do now, who offer a 
title after having vainly tried for months to find a Priest who 
is neither a rolling stone, nor broken down in health. Only 
the difference would be this: that whereas now the Incum- 
bent who takes a Deacon faute de mieux treats him almost 
as if he were in full orders, and gives him just as much work 
as he would to a Priest, in the case contemplated this 
would be an impossibility, and having accepted him as a 
Deacon, as a Deacon he would have to treat him. 
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ArT. VII—A ROMAN ECCLESIASTIC— 
VINCENZO ANIVITTI. 


1. Gli Evangelt delle Domeniche brevemente esposti da Vin- 
cenzo Anivittit. Seconda edizione, aumentata e corretta. 
(Roma, 1879.) 

2. Gli ultimi giorni della vita edificantissima di Monsig. Vin- 
cenzo Antvitti, vescovo di Caristo i.p.t., per Luigi Evan- 
gelisti, sacerdote Romano. (Roma, 1881.) 


In this Review for October 1879 we gave some account of 
the preaching and other modes of religious teaching as now 
practised in Rome, with a specimen of one of the most remark- 
able of these, the Dzalogo between the Dotto and [gnorante, 
by which instruction on all points both of doctrine and practice 
is brought home to the most ignorant in the simplest way. 
The priest, whose manner of conducting this at the church of 
S. Maria della Pace and elsewhere is there described, was 
Mgr. Vincenzo Anivitti, whose eloquence and earnestness, as 
well as his real learning and knowledge of his subjects, no 
one who has ever listened to him at the Pace, or indeed any- 
where else, will ever forget. Since our article appeared he 
was made (in December 1880) Bishop of Caristo zz partibus 
and Suffragan of Sabina, but he still remained and carried on 
his work in Rome. It was with great concern that we heard 
of his death, after a short illness, in Rome, in May last. As 
the career of one of the ablest and best of modern Roman 
ecclesiastics may have some interest for our readers, partly 
from the real goodness and self-denying character of the 
individual, partly from its contrast to what we have among 
ourselves, and from its exemplifying the practical teaching of 
the Roman Church—especially as showing how completely 
the modern Roman developments of doctrine took possession 
of and obscured an intellect so powerful, and a heart so de- 
voted to the service of God, as his—we propose to give a 
short sketch of Anivitti’s life and its close, before speaking of 
the work the title of which we have placed at the head of 
this article. 

We owe our knowledge of the facts of his life to a sketch 
given in the periodical called // Divin Salvatore for June 1, 
1881, by D. Antonino Marini, one of his chief friends and 
admirers. He begins as follows :— 
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‘The truly (fer eccellenza) apostolic man, the model of priests, 
the father of the poor, Mons. Vincenzo Anivitti, whose memory will 
be always blessed, has just been snatched away by a violent and 
obstinate disease on Sunday, May 29, that beautiful month sacred to 
Mary, to whom he was tenderly devoted. It is impossible to describe 
in a few words the singular, not to say unique, gifts of the lamented 
deceased ; but we desire as well as we can to shadow forth a tribute 
of love and esteem to his dear and venerated name.’ 

The principal facts of his life were as follows. He was 
born on September 23, 1823, in Rome, of pious parents, and 
received his education in the Pontifical Seminario Romano, 
where his genius and piety were conspicuous. One great 
influence on his early life’ was the example of his uncle, 
Francesco Anivitti, a priest of high character, who did great 
service in Rome in the unhappy year 1849. While still very 
young, he was nominated Professor di delle lettere in the 
Propaganda, an office which he held for many years. He 
also taught /a sacra eloguenza in the Seminario Romano, an 
occupation of which he was especially fond, and which he 
continued to the close of his life. With this he held an office 
described as modesto ma laboriosissimo in the Segreteria del 
Vicariato. He also had the duty of writing the zzv7tz sacri, 
which are placed on the doors of the Roman churches, to 
excite the people’s piety. We had always believed these to 
be formal official compositions with little or no variety; but 
Anivitti’s are described as proving the excellence of his heart 
and intellect (22 sao bel cuore ela sua bella mente). 

The real field, however, of his labours was the Church of 
S. Maria della Pace, perhaps the most popular in Rome! for 
the poor, and which (though very much smaller) rivals even 
the Gesu in the crowds which attend it. Of this, his biogra- 
pher tells us, he was almost from a boy the energetic vice- 
rector. Every morning, as soon as his mass had been said, 
after sleeping four hours or even less, he was ready to hear 
confessions, which seemed never to burden or fatigue him. 
Every evening he was in the sacristy, again ready to hear 
confessions or, with his eloquent advice and knowledge, to 
help his friends among the Roman clergy. He was always 
ready in case of another’s failure from any accident to supply 
his place as a preacher. For it was as a preacher that 
Anivitti made his mark in Rome. No other priest is said to 
have laboured in this way to the same extent. Frequently 

' We mean of course in this part of Rome; S. Maria de’ Monti and 
S. Niccold in Carcere, perhaps, are as popular in their own districts. 
The comparison with the Gest is from the article from which the above 
details are taken. 
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he would give three or four addresses in the same day. 
Young men and children were especially the objects of his 
care; he was for many years master in the night schools, 
and one of the missionari tmperialt appointed to prepare 
young men a civil condizione for their first communion. In 
fact, it is said he was continually preaching, and in his last 
years, while he held office about the Papal court, he would 
leave the Holy Father himself to preach to twenty or thirty 
children. Another of his favourite places of preaching was 
the Pia Casa, near the Ponte Rotto. 

We can fully corroborate this from our own knowledge. 
For years past he conducted the Déa/oghi held at the Pace 
in the season from S. John’s Day to Epiphany, and occa- 
sionally immediately before Lent ; often at the other churches 
where the mission from Sunday to Sunday is held (S. Carlo 
in the Corso, S. Rocco, &c.), and the Déa/ogo under Anivitti’s 
direction, as far as our experience goes, was a wonderfully 
different thing from what it was when conducted: by anyone 
else. His humour, vigour, clearness of intellect and expres- 
sion, combined with his powers of sarcasm, all told with great 
force, and were always fully appreciated by his hearers. His 
ordinary sermons came as part of his regular duty ; but he 
took the May course (which involves a sermon every day 
during the month), the course of spiritual exercises,' and occa- 
sional sermons? in other churches at different times. We do 
not know if he was ever appointed one of the Lent preachers ; 
they are for the most part selected from other than the Roman 
clergy. 

But in spite of all this amount of work for others, his own 
literary studies and tastes were not neglected. His bio- 
grapher tells us he might be seen every morning, during the 
short time of the day that remained free to him, at the 
Bibliotheca Angelica (the library attached to the church of 
S. Agostino) engaged in study. His learning is described as 
vast and profound, his genius versatile and subtle, his memory 
prodigious. Certainly the list of his published works affords 
some proof of this: the cover of the Discourses on the 
Gospels gives a list of twenty-three works, in prose and 
poetry, theological, historical, antiquarian; and these are 
described as only some of his publications. His knowledge 


' We heard this from him in SS. Cosma e Damiano in 1880. This 
lasted eleven days and involved two lengthy addresses, one delivered 
sitting and the other standing, every day. 

* We heard him give one on the occasion of the translation of 
S. Paul of the Cross, at the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo in April, 1880. 
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of the history and literature of his country is especially men- 
tioned as being very extensive. Were he asked a question 
on the antiquities of Rome, he seemed a Cancellieri redivivo, 
an author whom he especially esteemed. To those who dis- 
cussed sacred matters with him he seemed a second Zaccaria. 
A Roman by birth and feeling, he had an intense love for 
his country, and he deeply felt all the evils the Revolution 
has produced. There can be no doubt of the very high 
reputation he had among his contemporaries. In some poems 
published at Florence in 1877 by Costantino Castellano of 
Vieste, dedicated to Anivitti, there is one especially addressed 
to him, beginning 
‘ Tra i pitt famosi il Nestore Te apvella 
L’eta novella ; 
Anzi, a sua gloria prima Te ben noma 
L’inclita Roma. 
Quanta sapienza in dotte carte esprime 
In prosa, in rime, 
Tuo terso stil, che celebrato vola 
Di scola in scola ! ’ 


and in the course of the poem the author speaks of the 
‘ Alma subblime d’Anivitti. 

His merits naturally brought him under the notice of the 
Pope, and Pius IX. made him first his chzerico segreto, before he 
was thirty-five, then his chaplain, and at last secured him a 
good pension. But in the words of Marini, ‘he was never rich, 
because he gave the best part of his possessions to the poor 
of Jesus Christ.’ In 1878 the present Pope made him Came- 
viere segreto partecipante, and at last, in the consistory of 
December 13, 1880, nominated him Bishop of Caristo zz 
partibus and Suffragan of Sabina, and at the same time 
Canon of the Lateran. His promotion to the episcopal dignity 
was acceptable to all; he was consecrated on S. John’s Day, 
in the church! of the Oblates in the Tor de’ Specchi. Many 
splendid gifts were made him, many poems dedicated to him, 
on the occasion. These greatly tried his characteristic virtue 
of humility ; but he could console himself, his biographer 
adds, with the thought of his having no enemies. 

It was for but a very short time that he was permitted to 
enjoy his new dignity or to carry on his varied occupations. 
And the account of his last days, as given in the pamphlet 
placed at the head of this article, written by his friend Luigi 
Evangelisti, a Roman priest like himself, is so characteristic, 


1 This is the church of the Order founded by S. Francesca Romana, 
which may be seen every year on March 9. 
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so unlike anything we have among ourselves or that we 
should look for at this present time, that we think no apology 
is necessary for presenting it in detail to our readers. 

After a hard day on the oth of May last, he was seized 
with a violent illness (apparently fever, though it is only 
described as grave e fiero morbo). On the following day, when 
his friend Evangelisti (the writer) went to see him, he said— 
‘I am quite certain I shall die, because I have had almost a direct 
revelation of it. On April 28, the Feast of S. Paul of the Cross, I 
went to celebrate mass at SS. Giovanni e Paolo! at the altar where 
the saint used to celebrate. While, during mass, I was contemplat- 
ing the glory of the saint, praying him to obtain for me from the 
Lord the favour of being in better health, that I might be able to 
continue to do a little good for souls, I felt in my inmost heart, as it 
were, a voice, which repeated to me, ‘‘ You are near the end of your 
life ; you can make your arrangements for eternity.” I do not say 
that the saint spoke sensibly to me, but he so enlightened my 


mind as to make his meaning more clear than even if he had spoken 
to me.’ 


His friend tried to dissuade him from this thought, stating 
that all he had told him probably arose from his being too 
much preoccupied with the thought of his weak health. ‘No, 
he said, ‘it is not so, as my present illness proves. It is cer- 
tainly a very singular favour when the Lord deigns to make 
known to us the time in which we must dispose ourselves 
for eternity. After my death, I bid you make this matter 
known.’ Eyangelisti continued to visit him as often as he 
could every day during his illness, exhorting him to pray for 
restoration through the intercession of the Immaculate Virgin, 
whose glories he had always endeavoured to advance. But 
he said he felt quite certain of his approaching death. ‘My 
one desire is to do the Lord’s will in everything. For one 
thing only am I sorry, that my illness has been made public, 
and for this I should have wished not to have taken to my 
bed. If I could, I should like to hide myself in the remotest 
corner of earth.’ 

The anxiety and thoughtful care of his friends, while 
necessarily grateful to him, yet distressed his humility. The 
Pope, who had an especial esteem and affection for him, sent 
every day for an exact account of his condition, and at the 
last, with deep sorrow, sent his Apostolic benediction. Several 
of the cardinals (Bilio, Alimonda, Serafini, Bartolini) are 
named as coming to visit him, besides many other persons of 
distinction. 

1 The body of S. Paul of the Cross lies in this church, and was 


recently (1880) translated to the sumptuous chapel prepared for it. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXV. L 
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His friend administered to him every day the Sacrament 
of Penance, as was his habit during health; every one may 
imagine, says Evangelisti how (con quali belle disposiziont) he 
received it. While others were hoping for his recovery, on a 
slight improvement taking place, he said, ‘I am content; I 
have now made the sacrifice of my life to the Lord, and I 
desire that death may arrive soon.’ It was an immense 
consolation to him (ineffabile consolazione senti nel suo cuore) 
when D. Cesare Atti brought him the berretta of S. Philip 
Neri, and comforted him with the Apostolic Benediction 
and the absolution of the holy jubilee. 

On May 27 he received the Viaticum from the hands of 
Mer. Lenti,! the Vicegerent, and passed the night in continued 
and earnest prayer, especially supplicating the Blessed Virgin 
to grant him help in his last moments. On the morning of 
Saturday, May 28, on hearing the sound of the bells, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ How sweet it is to awake to this sound and to repeat 
Sitivit ad te Deum anima mea!’ He then asked to receive the 
Sacrament, and spoke with such fervour to his loved Lord that 
all present were moved to tears, After midday Mgr. Lenti 
administered extreme unction. ‘Such were the sentiments of 
faith, humility, and fervour, adds Evangelisti, ‘with which he 
accompanied all the prayers of this Sacrament, that I am certain 
that at the mere sight of him the most obstinate sinners would 
have repented.’ This thought seems especially to have been 
in his mind; he asked several times that his body might be 
carried uncovered, to make as it were a last preaching to the 
people. ‘Who knows,’ he said, ‘that even some of the most 
hardened on seeing me again might be brought to repentance ?’ 
After this, feeling that little of life remained to him, he bade 
farewell to his relations and intimate friends, giving them his 
most heartfelt thanks. To fit himself the better for death he 
did not cease to repeat the most beautiful prayers ; especially 
to the Blessed Virgin, for whom he had always nourished the 
tenderest love. Raising his eyes and hands to heaven, he 
exclaimed, ‘O Immaculate Virgin, you know that as far as I 
have been able I have set myself to advance your glories, 
sermone et calamo;? ah, merciful as you are, hasten the 


1 See a mention of Mgr. Lenti in the Church Quarterly Review, vol. 
re 

* Among his works are several on the Immaculate Conception. They 
were collected in a volume (ediz. di lusso) published in Rome in 1874. 
He also wrote a controversial work against Sciarelli, // mese Mariano 
de’ Protestanti in Roma nel 1879, ovvero alcune risposte alle empieta di 
Francesco Sciarelli—no doubt on the occasion of the outrage by the 
‘Waldensians’ in that year. See the Church Quarterly Review, vol. ix., 
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moment when I can arrive in Heaven to continue to bless you 
for ever. Hearing that many desired his blessing, he said to 
his friend, ‘Tell them that at my last departing I clasp them 
all to my heart, and hope to pray for them in Heaven. Yes, 
tell them that I bless them,’ raising up both his hands and 
repeating the action. To two or three of his most intimate 
friends he said, fixing his eyes upon them, ‘O quam dulce est 
mihi mori inter vos sicut inter angelos.’ It being near Ave 
Maria, feeling his death approaching, he begged that the 
priests assembled in the neighbouring room would go into the 
church (the Pace) to pray for him to the Immaculate Virgin. 
To one friend, one of the priests of this church, who especially 
wished to see him again, embracing him and moving him to 
tears, he said, ‘In te uno omnes complector; quam maxime 
tibi commendo cultum Beatissimz Virginis Marie in nostro 
templo. Turning to Evangelisti, he begged that the com- 
mendation of his soul might begin; but he prayed him to be 
tranquil, for that the extreme moment was not yet come, and 
to leave the care of thisto him. His sufferings from this time 
increased, all borne with great resignation. 


‘From time to time he gave vent to the passionate affection of 
his heart for his dearly loved Mother Mary. There was one delicious 
moment in which he seemed quite absorbed, and, as I might say, 
rapt in the love of Mary. Sweetly raising his eyes to heaven, his 
feeble voice uttered the words, “ Yes, I would that my heart could 
burn with love for the Immaculate Mary as the heart of a Bernard, 
an Anselm, a S. Alfonso de’ Liguori, who was one of the. most 
loving sons of Mary. Ah, why is it not given to me to see all hearts 
glow, burn, with the love of Mary?” I, fearing he would be fatigued, 
interrupted him, and exhorted him to repeat in his heart his favourite 
devout aspiration, “‘O Maria Mater gratis, Mater misericordia, tu 
nos ab hoste protege, et mortis hora suscipe.”’ 


His medical attendants coming in now, he accosted them 
with his usual amiability, saying, ‘Contra vim mortis nulla 
datur medicatio: I have now also the migliara,' et miliara est 
mortalis.’ Sitting up in bed, he gave them his most affectionate 
thanks in elegant Latin mixed with some verses of Virgil, 


p. 32. In giving an account of the expiatory services held in Rome on 
this occasion, we omitted to remark how especially appropriate for 
them was the church of S. Maria Maggiore, as it was re-founded in com- 
memoration of the decision of the Council of Ephesus against Nestorius, 
See Piazza, Eorterologio, p. 123; Gregorovius, Storia di Roma (Ital. 
transl.), vol. i., p. 200. 

1 This is the worst form of fever, always fatal, which it is said rarely 
attacks any but native Italians. It was the last stage of Victor Emmanuel’s 
illness. 
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telling them that he knew they had employed all their science 
in endeavouring his cure, but that it was the will of God he 
should die. Expressing his grief that he could not give them 
the recompense they deserved, he thanked them from his 
heart, blessed them, and hoped to pray for them in Heaven. 
While the assistants were administering some relief for the 
intense suffering he felt in the throat, turning to his friend he 
said, ‘The demon is paying me out in the throat for the 
little good I have done to souls to take away sins,’ ‘I ex- 
horted him, says Evangelisti, ‘to continue to offer all his 
sufferings to Jesus crucified.’ 

He now sent for his servant, and charged him with mes- 
sages for the various monasteries and educational institutions 
where he had either presided or preached, begging him to tell 
them how at his departure he had thought of them, thanking 
and blessing all who had prayed for him. He sent also kind 
words of comfort and farewell to his brother, his nephew, 
his cousin, and another intimate friend. To a young cleric 
belonging to the Pace, who came for his blessing, he said, 
‘My son, I know not what to do for thee. If I could, I would 
conduct all with me into Paradise. Salute for me ?. Pasquali, 
telling him that I send blessing to all the youths belonging to 
the congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. I recommend 
to thee the devotion to the Madonna, I bless thee, and hope 
that one day we shall meet in Paradise. He then begged 
that at his last moments his rosary might be placed in his 
hand, gave directions as to the care of his body after his 
death, and said farewell to his sister in these words: ‘ Lucia, 
offer the sacrifice of my life to the Lord ; I advise you now to 
retire, I say it solely for the good of your own health.” She 
received his blessing and retired to pray in her own room. 
Severe spasms followed, borne with-true resignation. On his 
friend repeating Jn atrits tuis, Ferusalem, he raised his eyes 
with confidence to heaven; and on his suggesting some devout 
aspiration to S. Paul of the Cross, he showed himself very 
glad, making him understand that at this extremity he trusted 
greatly (assai) in his loving intercession. We shall give the 
close in Evangelisti’s own words:— 


‘Soon after midnight he became worse, and said to me himself 
that the commendation of the soul should begin. Here any one may 
imagine the sufferings to my heart on reflecting that I was intimating 
in the name of the Church the summons to a bishop who for his rare 
virtues was the example and the comfort of all the good, to a true 
apostle of our Rome. He responded with admirable piety to those 
most tender and sublime prayers, which he accompanied with all the 
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spirit of faith. And oh! how much was he comforted when I sug- 
gested to him the fitting aspirations in a special manner to the 
immaculate Virgin! He renewed to Jesus crucified the offering of 
his sufferings and of his life, receiving the last sacramental absolution. 
He then sought and asked anxiously for the rosary, which was imme- 
diately given to him. And when at last he had lost the power of 
speech, he yet showed that he was in perfect possession of his senses. 
And thus, while I went up to him, suggesting him to accompany with 
his heart the sweetest names of Jesus, Joseph, and Mary, after a short 
and placid agony, clasping in his hands the crucifix and the rosary, he 
rendered up his pure soul (/a sua de/l’anima) to the Lord about three 
o'clock in the morning of May 29, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. And here I think it very fitting to reproduce some short but 
very precious words in which this most eloquent prelate expressed 
himself in years gone by in one of his panegyrics on the name of 
Mary, spoken in our church of the Pace, and published in Rome in 
1868 : “ A day is coming for all in which no other name can pass our 
livid lips if not thine, thy loving, comforting, most powerful name, 
O Mary! Ah, in that hour in which my weak praises shall die on 
this mouth, may I die calling on thee for my succour from thy 
heavenly throne. Dei matris nomen sit mihi ultimus linguze loquentis 
motus! And then may it only be apparent that I have ceased to 
breathe, when my eye no longer brightens at thy name.” 

‘This most pious prelate, whose memory will be always blessed 
with all, died, I should say, in the very same attitude with which the 
amiable young S. Stanislaus Kostka expired, as we see him represented 
in his rooms at the Quirinal.! He was devoted to him in a very 
special manner ; he had celebrated his first mass in the saint’s own 
room ; and he ever studied to imitate his magnanimous example in 
every pure and holy virtue. He had also a singular affection for the 
angelic youth S. Luigi Gonzaga? (as is proved by that golden work 


1 This refers to the very curious recumbent statue of S. Stanislaus 
Kostka in the convent adjvining the Church of S. Andrea al Quirinale, 
which is executed in different coloured marbles, and remains in the room 
he formerly occupied there. 

2 S. Luigi Gonzaga is the patron saint of youth. Every one must be 
familiar with his portrait—a sentimental youth gazing on a crucifix. We 
once heard in a dialogue Anivitti himself lamenting the falling off of his 
cultus in Rome. At the same time his festival is still well kept at the 
church where he is buried (S. Ignazio). On his féte letters are written 
directed to him by young men and women (it is popularly said chiefly on 
their love affairs) and placed under the altar below which he lies. On 
the octave these are taken up, carried round the church in procession, and 
then taken upstairs into the room he formerly inhabited, where they are 
destroyed, and so are supposed to go direct to him. We saw this done 
in June 1880. There were sermons every day for three days in the 
church ; the preacher took the question of education for his subject, and 
spoke very strongly against the modern state education in Italy, which is 
divorced from religion. - At the end he turned round to S. Luigi’s altar 
end apologized to the saint for saying so little about him, ending with a 
passionate prayer to him to protect the rising generation in Rome from 
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on his life published by him), and it is from these holy youths 
that he learnt from his earliest years to nourish the most deep and 
tender devotion to the Immaculate Virgin, reciting with singular 
affection every day the five psalms which compose her sweetest name. 
He made himself truly admirable by all that he did in his life to 
honour the Madre del bell’ amore, both by his continual preaching 
and by his very learned writings. ‘I’o defend and propagate her glories 
he bore like a hero the most arduous fatigues and sacrifices of every 
kind, and may deservedly be called the Apostle of the Virgin. And 
therefore the Immaculate Mary, at the close of her own beautiful 
month, called to herself this most loving of her sons, to reward him in 
Heaven, causing him to encounter a truly enviable death, the most 
happy and precious in the sight of the Lord.’ 


We have been particular in reproducing this very vivid 
and touching narrative with as little alteration and abridg- 
ment as possible, because it affords so striking an example of 
the modern Roman system of religion. Of Anivitti’s powers, 
eloquence, knowledge of Scripture and of ecclesiastical history, 
no one who has ever listened to him could have a moment’s 
doubt. Of his earnestness, depth of feeling, longing after the 
good of souls, self-denial, love for God, there is ample proof in 
what is given above. And yet what was the chief aspiration 
of his life ? what his support at the last? One might almost 
say that he looked for safety to the Blessed Virgin and to the 
intercession of S. Paul of the Cross. His life was given up to 
advance her glories ; her name he prayed might be the last 
on his lips ; and it is she that is to give him his reward in 
Heaven. Now, this is a very different thing from asking her 
prayers to bring us to our Lord. In the above death-scene 
one cannot help feeling how little He appears throughout ; 
the dying man offers his sufferings to Jesus crucified, and is 
exhorted to have His name with those of Joseph and Mary 
in his heart ; but this is all. Is this anything like what is to 
be found in Holy Scripture, or in the records of the early 
Church, or even in those of the later Church till a very modern 
epoch? Cardinal Newman, in his answer to Dr. Pusey’s 
Lirenicon, tells him (p. 121) that in writing as he did on the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin Dr. Pusey has touched the 
Roman Catholics on a very tender point. But it surely is an 
equally tender point to all Catholics, nay, to all who deserve 
the name of Christians. And to havea real and true love and 
reverence for her, whom all generations are to call blessed, is 


the evil influence of modern education and liberal ideas. If we remember 
correctly, the preacher was Antonino Marini, to whom we owe the sketch 
of Anivitti’s life in 77 Divin Salvatore. 
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a very different thing from the looking to her for safety, from 
the hoping in her for reward. 


After Anivitti’s death his body was exposed in an oratory 
in the Pace, where it was visited by crowds; his hands and 
his dress kissed as those of a saint. The funeral took place 
on the following Tuesday, Mgr. Lenti taking the chief part in 
the service. An enormous number of persons of all ranks and 
ages assisted at it :— 


‘ Bishops, canons, professors, well-known gentlemen, young men, 
old men, rich, poor, all recited psalms and prayers with loud voices 
and sad countenances, for the loved apostle of Rome. The long 
train was closed by the youths of the Christian schools, whose silvery 
voices, with their grateful and tender harmony, were united to the 
strong and deep voices of the rest of the cortége.’ 


The streets through which it passed were blocked up with 
the crowds, the windows all full of mourners, all, as it went 
by, calling to mind the priestly virtues, and especially the 
inexhaustible charity, of the deceased ; the funeral thus being 
a triumph, a popular homage rendered to the virtues and 
merits in which he had spent his whole life for the good of 
the city. The coffin was placed in the Pace, under a very 
rich catafalque ; a solemn requiem mass was sung pontifically 
by Mgr. de Neckere, Archbishop of Melitene; Cardinal Bilio 
gave the absolution. In the afternoon the body was taken, 
to the Campo Verano, and placed temporarily in the tomb of 
the family Russo. 

In person Anivitti was of a slight figure ; the expression 
of his face strikingly beautiful; the eyes. small, but keen ; 
the features sharply chiselled. There was a sadness of ex- 
pression which seemed to rest upon them, as if he felt 
deeply all the troubles of the present time. His voice was 
clear, and his occasional laugh bright and pleasant. He 
scarcely looked his actual age (57). His fluency and power 
of expression were perhaps not greater than those of many 
other Italian preachers ; but his choice of language was always 
good, and (what is perhaps a very good test) he was very easy 
to be followed and understood by a foreigner. In his pub- 
lished writings this is by no means so usually the case, his 
sentences being often involved, and requiring to be read more 
than once before their meaning is fully caught. In preaching 
he was apt to be somewhat long-winded ; and though he was 
rarely tedious, compression might have been sometimes used 
with advantage. But this must always be a danger to an 
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extempore preacher, who really speaks out of a full reposi- 
tory, and who spends so much of his time in oral instruction. 

We are afraid that he had not the power of seeing any- 
thing good in any system outside the Roman Church ; 
certainly the few allusions that we have either heard from him 
or read in his writings relative to the English Church! show 
a melancholy ignorance of its position and claims. He 
preached one of the sermons at the reopening of what was 
the Spanish Church (S. Giacomo) in the Piazza Navona in 
1878, and made some very bitter allusions to the idea which 
had been entertained of the English being allowed to buy 
this and make use of it for their Church ; and it is sad to read 
his allusion to the present condition of S. Paul’s in London as 
one of the instances of the abomination of desolation—the 
Church where, above all others at present, the faith is taught 
and the sacraments duly administered.? Of Italian Protest- 
antism, after all that has recently occurred in Rome, both 
before and since his death, one can perhaps scarcely wonder 
at hard things being said.’ 

When not concerned with specially Romanistic points of 
theology, his teaching was thoroughly clear and faithful. In 
a series of spiritual exercises which he gave at SS. Cosma e 
Damiano in 1880, the greater portion might have been given 
in any of our own churches with great advantage. He began 
with the being of God, and went on to points of faith and 
practice and ordinary Christian life. No one could have lis- 
tened to them without gaining much. But one of these was 
given up entirely to the discussion of the cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin, and any one who had gone to the church and heard 


1 As far as we know the only one of his works connected with English 
matters is an e/ogio of O’Connell on the occasion of the centenary of his 
birth. This was published in Rome in 1875, and has been translated into 
English by Dr. Brady. 

2 ¢ Abominevoli, oimé! ci si danno da tre secoli a vedere ed a piangerne 
il S. Paolo di Londra, e tante ammirabili Basiliche delle grandi nazioni 
cadute nel protestantesimo, per finire pili presto o pit tardi nell’ assoluta 
niegazione di tutta la Fede. —G/i Evangeli delle Domeniche, p. 365. 

3 The following extract from a dialogue which we heard at the Pace 
in January 1880 is amusing, though perhaps passing the bounds of what 
is tolerable in instruction, even controversial, given in a church. 

‘ Dotto (i.e. Anivitti). The lies these Protestants tell aboutus! Why, 
I read in an articolaccio in a review the other day that we Catholics in 
reverencing the image or representation of a saint worship the animal or 
emblem that accompanies it. They would even say that when Maria 
Santissima stands on the serpent we worship the serpent; and when we 
see S. Anthony and his— 

‘Ignorante. Protestante— 

‘Dotto. Immondo animale, we worship that,’ &c. 
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this alone would have formed a very different idea of his 
teaching to those who had heard the rest and omitted this. 
He carried his audience completely with him; though small 
on the first day, before the end of the exercises it had greatly 
increased, and on this occasion they became greatly excited. 
We saw one man twirl his hat on his stick, and shout ‘ Evviva 
Maria!’ 


The volume the title of which is placed at the head of our 
article consists of short explanations of—perhaps we should 
better say short sermons on—the Gospels for the Sundays 
throughout the year. They are fitted for delivery quite as 
much as for reading, and the author seems rather to have 
expected that they would be found useful in this way to other 
preachers, as he has expressed in a note to one of them, that 
for Septuagesima Sunday, on the Parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard (p. 96). This is divided into distinct por- 
tions, with a view to this use being made of it: general exor- 
dium, explanation of the parable, reflexion I, reflexion 2, 
conclusion. Most of the addresses are divided into several 
heads, which are numbered. We propose to give a few ex- 
tracts, selecting as much as possible what is characteristic of 
the author, not necessarily the best portions, that our readers 
may have some idea of this kind of teaching and exposition 
in the Roman Church, premising that these are probably 
among the best of the kind that can be heard in Rome, 
written by a really learned man, and one very much above 
the average of even Roman ecclesiastics. They are generally 
rather longer than what is usually given at the parish 
churches on Sundays through the year, or at the Missione 
Urbana ; they were most probably delivered by the author at 
the Pace in a regular course as the Esposizioni del Evangelio 
for the congregation of that church. 

We shall begin our extracts with one from the discourse 
on the Gospel for the First Sunday after Epiphany, which 
contains the account of our Lord among the doctors (p. 47) :— 


‘Seeing Mary sigh for three days for her Divine Son, I see again 
humanity during the 3,000 years of paganism wandering in search of 
God, of whom (differently indeed from what it was with Mary in the 
loss of her Jesus) it had miserably lost the true and primitive con- 
ception. But where was the God of humanity found again? In the 
temple of Jerusalem. There was He adored, there were His promises 
made, there His glory manifested, there the victims acceptable to 
Him immolated, there the reality of the new law symbolized by the 
worship of the old. And here, therefore,.was to be found again the 
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incarnate Lord, where Judaism preserved its faith in Him Who was 
to come. God as truth, no less than God as grace and salvation, 
cannot be recovered where human philosophy foolishly pretends to 
trace the cause of things or the cure of evils. Not the schools of the 
proud wise men, not the famous Areopagus ; but the Temple of the 
God of Abraham, the Temple, that is, of the Messiah, that is the seat 
of the true God, the tabernacle of that light which was to re-illuminate 
the nations.’ 


Our next is from the Second Sunday after Epiphany, the 
account of the marriage at Cana (p. 51) :— 


_ © Quid mthi et tibt est, mulier? Mary herself understood better 
than all the sublime significance of this reply, and understood that 
by it, far from wishing to deny to her what she expected, desired, 
asked from the omnipotence of her Son, He only wished to make 
known the more clearly His filial love for her, His filial deference, 
and that, although the hour of His miracles had not yet come, He 
would hasten it out of favour for His mother. O happy they for 
whom Mary prays! It is impossible that such mediation should 
remain frustrated of its noble results. This made even Luther say, 
“God grant that the Blessed Virgin may intercede for me.” And 
Mary would have interceded even for him, as for every mortal ; but 
it was and ever is necessary that whoever wished or wishes for the 
grace of Jesus by the aid of Mary must obey, as the servants of Cana, 
the words of both: the Mother, who says, Whatever He saith unto 
you, do it ; and the Son, who, even when working miracles, by His 
dutiful affection towards her, requires also the devout co-operation of 
man.’ 


Next, from the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday after 
Epiphany, on our Lord’s rebuking the winds and waves. 
After alluding to AZolus and Neptune in Homer and Virgil, 
as showing that the pagan idea was that it could only be a 
God who could do this, he goes on (p. 69) :— 


‘The Church is similar to a ship : the choice which God made of 
His apostles out of men given up to a seafaring life strengthens this 
symbolical idea. Nor is it a new thing to figure by a ship a society, 
whatever it be, exposed to the various fortunes of the world. Such 
was Horace’s description of the Roman Republic, of which he spoke 
in figurative language, ‘O Navis referent in mare,’ &c. . . . [This, 
however, does not affect us, who have Jesus Christ with us.]... . 
He is always the same God, who on the lake of Tiberias rebuked 
the winds and there was a great calm. . . . It thus happened in the 
barbarous persecutions of paganism, in the rival cruelties of the 
Arians, in the subsequent impieties of the Iconoclasts, in the fury of 
the Albigeois, in that of the Protestants of the eighteenth century. 
And thus is it even in this nineteenth century, more or less hypo- 
critical, more or less declared, but always inimical to Jesus Christ 
above all preceding ages. . . . Ah, truly Thou art, O Jesu, the Son 
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of the living God! Thou alone art great, Thou alone immortal, 
Thou alone invincible, Thou alone capable of giving life and salva- 
tion! Well, raise Thyself now again, O divine Liberator of humanity ! 
See if new waves ate not boldly rising to do direct injuries to those 
who believe in Thee,’ &c. 


Here is a striking conclusion to the discourse on the 
parable of the wheat and the tares (p. 81) :— 


‘Let no one cease to consider in himself whether he be wheat, or 
not rather tares; if in the day of God he will be an object of wrath 
or love ; if the fire of the abyss awaits him or the granary of the 
Heavenly Master. Tremendous thought! As in the present we 
verify one part of the parable, so in eternity shall we verify also the 
other.’ 


From the discourse for the Third Sunday in Lent, on the 
exclamation of the woman, Beatus venter, &c. (p. 144) -— 


‘ The enemies of the man-God blaspheme who take His miracles 
for tricks of witches, very similar to the usages of the Spiritualists of 
our days, who are thus the restorers of ancient and condemned im- 
pieties and sacrilegious infamies. To us followers of the Redeemer, 
believers in His Gospel, admirers of His miracles, faithful executors 
of His counsels, and at the same time vindicators of His outraged 
greatness, it will be always good, always sweet, always glorious, to 
echo the praises of Mary, proclaimed then amid the crowds by that 
woman, and since that day, as it will be for ever, by the whole Church 
of God. Let us laud, yes, the Son in the Mother (although the 
heretics calumniously say that we take from the glories of Jesus Christ 
in whatever we give to Mary), and hearing and observing the word 
of God, let us render ourselves acceptable to both, to the Son and the 
Mother; and after having glorified them here on earth, we shall 
glorify them in Heaven; crying not only here below, among the 
friends and enemies of both, but in the Church Triumphant, where 
all are of one heart, as Jesus and Mary are joined together in their 
rule over all things ; yes, crying for ever there, Peatus venter, &c. 


Low Sunday: our Lord’s commission to His apostles 
(p. 186) :-— 


‘Foolish and unhappy at the same time are they who, from the 
very fact of this communication which Jesus Christ gave from His 
Father’s command and from the Spirit the Paraclete, will not acknow- 
ledge in the Church the lofty power of the keys and the right of 
judging souls who seek pardon in penitence of heart ; and deny at 
least the necessity and the obligation to declare their sins with the 
sincere confession of the lips. ‘The transmission of the sacred power 
is clear ; the sovereign and divine faculty of pardoning, or not par- 
doning, it is clear that the Church possesses ; it is clear that the work 
of the Church will be held by God as His own and sanctioned as His: 
But can such a jurisdiction be exercised by the Church, to whom it 
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was given for the good of her sons, without the knowledge of motives 
(conoscenza di causa)? And in dealing with sins, the formal reason 
for which is entirely in the will, though we may know the fact itself 
from its outward evidence, how can the malice, the intention, the 
actual working of the will be known, if the penitent does not himself 
reveal the motives as well as the corresponding actions? And if such 
a confession of sin, as the heretics say, be not obligatory upon any 
one who wishes to obtain pardon, to whom then, we will ask with 
Augustine, were given the keys of Heaven? If I can enter altogether 
in despite of him who refuses to open to me, then Jesus Christ acted 
vainly when He said to the apostles, “‘ Whose sins ye remit,” &c. 
Do the heretics perhaps expect that Christ will appear to them a 
second time, as at the Cenacolo, and explain to them the sense of 
His words, because they, not having been then present, will not 
understand them in the sense in which the true and lawful Chris- 
tianity, that is, the Roman Church, has always understood it?’ 


Here is a very curious argument for the Petrine claims 
from the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, 
S. Luke v. 3 (p. 242) :—- 


‘We read in to-day’s Gospel of Peter, Rogavit eum. He not only 
prays as elsewhere for him—“TI have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not”—but He prays him himself. . . . ascendens in unam navim, 
que erat Simonis, ROGAVIT EUM—a terra reducere pusillum. “See,” 
observes Theophylact—“ see the gentleness of Christ, who prays Peter 
and does not command Peter’s obedience.” And what then say of 
it those heretics or persons like them who see in the chief Pontiff 
nothing more than a simple man, and would aim at seeing him the 
slave of any human power, and altogether under the command of the 
arbitration of a blind populace? Ah, there are in the world four in- 
explicable marvels: a God who becomes incarnate at the fiat of 
Mary ; a God who lives subject to her and the humble S. Joseph ; a 
God who is present under the Eucharistic species at the call and will 
of aman ; and fourthly, a God who frays the fisherman of Gennesaret. 
Who is then the first who has paid homage to the lofty dignity of 
S. Peter? This very Christ who invested him with it. Here are not 
only the Constantines, the Theodosiuses, the Justinians, the Othos, 
or the sainted monarchs, the Henries, the Stephens, and the Louises, 
who offer to the Apostolic see homages, treasures, and nations. It is 
the man-God, the King of kings, the Lord of lords, who glorifies 
out of His humble goodness the son of Jonas, the foundation of His 
Church. . . . Let us venerate, in Peter and in his successors, let us 
venerate that which Jesus Christ has Himself respected, that divine 
constitution which Hehas taught us to respect. . . . Here is in our days 
especially the sure countersign to know true from false Christians ; 
what they say, what they make, of Peter always living and always 
operating in the Popes. Heretics, schismatics, unbelievers, factious 
persons, and sectaries of various kinds you will recognize immediately 
by the insolent language which they use of the Pontiff, by their 
scornful treatment of his venerable person. . . . Let us humbly ap- 
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proach to hear Jesus at the bark of Peter. He Himself Jrays him to 
lend Him as it were the seat for His sweet and authoritative preaching, 
and thus with this action of His would teach us as the first of all our 
duties to venerate in Peter God Himself, who is the author of his 
most high power.’ 


Under the Gospel for the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
is a very curious description of different heresies and sects, 
@ propos of the story of S. Benedict’s recognizing Totila’s 
shield-bearer under his master’s dress with the words, ‘ Put 
off, my son, what thou bearest, for it is not thine’ (p. 256) :— 


‘ Deceivers will never be wanting, especially in religious matters. 
Religion is of itself intrinsic truth, and yet among Christians them- 
selves Arius denies the divinity of the Word, in order not to give an 
equal to the Father; Nestorius blasphemes the divine maternity, 
that God may not be born of His own creature ; Eutyches confounds 
the divine and human natures in Christ, that the Redeemer of man 
might not be made like to man; Macedonius will not have God the 
Holy Spirit, in order not to do wrong to the two other Persons ; 
Photius excludes the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, to: 
make Him more independent of the Son ; Luther wishes to reform 
us, and appeals to the Bible, because the Word of God is sufficient in 
itself ; the Quakers (¢ Quacheri) appear as apostles seized upon from 
time to time by the Spirit the Paraclete ; the Quietists rave all im- 
mersed in prayer; the Jansenists maintain an obsequious silence, in 
order not to recant as condemned heretics ; the modern unbelievers. 
reject all the Faith, as if they were, as they denounce themselves of 
their own accord, philosophers, freemen, emancipators of the world. 
They are well disguised, each according to the spirit of his errors, 
according to the tenets of his sect. . . . To save ourselves, brethren, 
from such, one only is the certain rule. Look at their works ; let 
not appearances deceive you. Strip from the man the garments that 
cover him; let him show what he is, not by his clothes, but by 
his own person, that moral person which is shown in his manner of 
life, by the sanctity or wickedness of his acts. Depone, fili, quod 
geris, nam tuum non est !’ 


Here is a striking passage comparing the fate of Jerusalem 
and the prospects of Italy (p. 266) :— 


‘Woe to the people marked out by divine justice! With Jeru- 
salem all the lands of the East bear testimony to this. Watered by 
the first blood of the Martyrs, honoured by the first Fathers and 
Doctors, they have, alas! ended in heresy, 1 in schism, in infidelity. 
Nor have we to speak only of the nations of Europe—Germany, 
England, France—whose names have been great in the annals of the 
Church, as instances of the vengeance of Heaven. But ah! let 
there not be on my lips another nation besides, too ungrateful for 
divine mercies and for the most enviable distinctions, which has been 
chosen from among all peoples by God, by Apostles, by Martyrs, by 
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Saints, by Pontiffs, and by the believing Universe. Brethren, if we 
truly love our country, let us not make it hostile to God, let us keep 
account of its religious glories, and let us find in them the pledge 
both of its true civil grandeurs and of its immortal life. 

‘Save, let us say to the Lord, your Italy from unbelief and from 
libertinage ! Let it not increase of itself the cause of its own ills in 
imitating the faithless Jerusalem! Great God! Great God! We 
pray you by the tears shed by you at the sight of those walls in the 
midst of which was preparing, and near to which was soon to be 
accomplished, the awful Deicide! If your loving and tearful com- 
plaints were not able to convert and save the city of the Prophets, 
yet may they at least avail to save a new Israel, in the bosom of 
which you have established the city of the Pontiffs! Save, great 
God, the beloved of nations, the true, the Christian, the Catholic 
Italy ! Hitherto never the prey of the incredulity or heresy of others, 
may it never deserve those chastisements which, in consequence of 
their heresy and incredulity, have already overwhelmed with Jeru- 
salem other unhappy nations of this and the other hemisphere !’ 


Once more, on the raising of the son of the widow of 


Nain (p. 298) :— 


‘ These are the religious comforts which alone avail to console us 
in this too vast (¢roppo gran) funeral, with which to-day we see, as it 
may be said, all the new generation carried to the abyss of death. 
Ah! ah! it is not a single youth who is carried to the sepulchre, and 
with whom are to be buried all the sweetest hopes and all the love 
of a mother. They have taken from the Church, from this mother 
of the heart, they have taken all her rising children ; and all that she 
can do is to go weeping by the side of the ill-omened bier. And in 
truth she makes her sad voice to be heard, displays her grief, and 
collecting in herself all the maternal affections (often in the wicked- 
ness of the time sacrificed by the natural mothers of so many sons 
betrayed and lost by them), she alone laments for all and above all, 
just as the widow following the funeral honours of her son towards 
the receptacle of the dead at Nain. Ah! who could say to her, weep 
not? Who? The powers of the world have only the barbarous joy 
of continually increasing the causes of her grief; the sects make of 
the schools, of education, and of art the sowing ground of their 
unbelief, immorality, and ferocity ; fathers, foolish or stupid (dalord 
0 gonzt), consign their sons to the devil ; inexperienced and blind, 
these go to meet their death, and die indeed. It is the Church 
alone which, aware of the evil, warns families, rulers, peoples, of it,’ &c. 


There are ample proofs throughout the volume of the 
author’s wide reading and general culture ; there are frequent 
quotations from the Latin poets, even Plautus being once 
(p. 344) cited, and historical anecdotes, such as the story of 
Clovis’s conversion after the battle of Tolbiacco, the Allelui- 
atic victory in England under S. German, &c., are appro- 
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priately introduced and well told. Any reader must feel that 
it is out of a full storehouse that the author writes. In the 
above extracts we have endeavoured to select what illustrates 
his style and the character of his expositions, as well as what 
is especially Roman, and more especially what is descriptive 
of the condition of Italy from his own point of view. As to 
the last, it is very one-sided throughout. Whatever we may 
think of the policy of the Italian Government, there is no 
doubt that it has done a great deal for the cause of education ; 
and if that is irreligious (we do not mean anti-religious) in 
character, the clerical party have very much themselves to 
blame. No one can read the very remarkable book just 
published by Padre Curci' without being convinced of how 
different would have been the state of Rome had the Papal 
party accepted facts, and made the best, rather than the 
worst, of things in 1870. Fatal indeed has been the policy 
expressed in the well-known formula, We edetti, nd elettori. 
Ratazzi? said publicly in Florence in 1872 that if there had 
been thirty Catholic and active députies in the Chamber, the 
Sardinians would have never gone to Rome. And as to the 
decadence of religion, it must have begun long before 1870. 
The following extract from Curci’s book, though it contains 
only what must occur to every one, puts this clearly enough, 
and is very weighty when the source from which it comes is 
considered :— 


‘It seems to me a mockery of common sense to blame the revo- 
lution for this ecclesiastical decadence, which is really of much older 
date, and which, so far from being its effect, was one of its principal 
causes, indirect, perhaps, and negative, but yet very efficacious in 
bringing it about. I remember that in 1871 a Roman curate, in 
deploring the great evils that had been caused by the new-comers, 
very seriously mentioned among them that he had found lads of 
eighteen who did not know how to cross themselves; it did not 
strike the good man that lads of eighteen in 1871 could not have 
been born since September 20, 1870, In the same way the phalanxes 
of Garibaldian priests who appeared in arms on Neapolitan soil in 
1860 cannot be put down altogether to the charge of the revolution. 
They were trained in their respective dioceses in the ecclesiastical 
spirit and the sacred sciences, when the Church was rich, respected, 
powerful, and, above all, in the condition considered so excellent by 
the zealots; one can understand some exceptions; but so large a 
number must at least make us doubt of the excellence of this con- 
dition. The same might be said of the laity: the Church, in the 
first half of this century, had received it fairly Christian from the last, 


1 La Nuova Italia edt vecchi zelanti. Firenze, 181. 
2 Id. p. 86. 
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and it could not be said that in this perfect state of things there 
were wanting means and authority to preserve, and even improve, its 
good disposition ; and yet nevertheless it was under this very eccle- 
siastical rule, positive or negative (according to what it did or left 
undone), that this laity became utterly corrupted, as they say, and 
blinded, making the revolution, or rather becoming itself the revo- 


lution.’?! 


Whether a change of policy on the part of the Roman 
Church now would avail, it is impossible to divine, any more 
than what is in store for Italy can be foreseen. That there 
are elements seething below the surface, which any day may 
produce a convulsion, has been recently made evident by the 
outrage perpetrated on the occasion of the removal of the 
body of Pius IX. from S. Peter’s; not so much from the fact 
itself as from the behaviour of the Government afterwards, 
which we can only attribute to cowardice and terror of the 
mob, contemptible as from all accounts that mob seems to 
have been on the occasion. But one cannot forget that the 
cries were Viva Garibaldi and Viva la repubblica, and that 
Viva il ré was no more heard than any respect was displayed 
to the remains of him who at one time was the darling of the 
Roman populace, and to whom, whatever were his failings, 
so many of the modern Roman improvements are due. The 
attempts to abrogate the law of guarantees give an additional 
reason for anxiety. The Roman Church is now reaping as 
she has sown; losing her hold over Italy, because with what 
is true she has also mixed what is false. And to the unedu- 
cated Italian all stands or falls together. 


ArT. VIIL—DR. FARRAR’S ‘MERCY AND 
JUDGMENT’’ 


Mercy and Fudgment. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
(London, 1881.) 


THIS book is described in the title page as ‘A few last words 
on Christian Eschatology, with reference to Dr. Pusey’s 
‘What is of Faith?’ ze. as to Everlasting Punishment; and 
is dedicated to ‘Alfred Tennyson, Esq.,’ as ‘the poet of the 
larger hope.’ Like others, indeed most, if not all, of its writer’s 


1 La Nuova Italia ed i vecchi zelanti, pp. 142, 143. 
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productions, it bears marks of hasty composition by one who 
is certainly a ‘ready writer,’ and apparently an omnivorous 
reader, or at least enjoys abundant facility of reference to 
books. 

It must be regarded as a defence of the Five Westminster 
Abbey Sermons, published under the title Eternal Hope, and 
as a further and fuller exposition of Dr. Farrar’s views on the 
great subject he has brought into prominence. It runs to 
considerable length (485 pages), but that is probably due to 
the haste with which it has been brought out. Like a hastily 
written or fluent extempore sermon, it is marked by diffuse- 
ness and repetition ; and, for any permanent or independent 
value, needs pruning and correction on nearly every page, 
and compression throughout. 

Dr. Farrar tells us that ‘the publication of his book 
(Eternal Hope) was forced on him by shorthand reporters, 
who published his sermons against his will.’ This can hardly 
be pleaded for his present defence of them. An illustration 
of the haste with which the book has been issued occurs on 
p. 35, where we read, as a quotation from Bishop Forbes on 
the Articles, ii. 311 :— 


‘ The true doctrine, of which the opinion condensed in Article 
XIII. [sé¢ ; it should be “ condemned in Article XXII.”] is an exagge- 
ration and excess, is founded on the tenderest and deepest sympathies 
of our human nature. Mankind will not endure the thought that at 
the moment of death all concern for those loved ones who are riven 
from us by death comes to an end. Nay, we go so far as to say that 
. . ..[here is omitted ‘though the tree must lie as it falls, and’] 
though death puts an end to each man’s probation, so far as he is 
concerned, yet ¢he [that] Jnjfinite love preserves [it should be “ pur- 
sues”] the soul beyond the grave, and there has dealings with it. 
[Bishop Forbes wrote ‘with it, in which we who survive have still 
our co-operation.’| 


Dr. Farrar begins with a vigorous endeavour to put a new 
meaning on the word e¢ernal. On his first page he says, ‘I 
understand the word eternity in a sense far higher than can 
be degraded into the vulgar meaning of endlessness,’ Speak- 
ing of the title of his volume of sermons, Eternal Hope, which 
he says was ‘not of his own choosing,’ he tells us he meant 
‘hope as regards the world to come’ (just as in our form of the 
Nicene Creed ‘eternal life’ is ‘the life of the world to come’). 
He argues, quite justly, that its meaning and that of eternus 
must be ruled by that of aiwwos, of which it is the proper 
rendering ; but we cannot think that in the present volume 
he has seriously strengthened the very slender argument, 
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resting chiefly on Septuagint usage, of Excursus III. to Eternal 
Hope, by which he would support his rather strong assertion 
that ‘there is no authority whatever for rendering it “ever- 
lasting.”’ It is on a careful consideration of the New Testa- 
ment use of this word and its cognate phrases that the decision 
must rest. But we discussed this question in our review of 
the volumes on the subject of future punishment by Drs. 
Pusey and Goulburn, in our October number of last year, and 
advocated the view that while the word does not and cannot 
properly express the “2meless existence of God, to whom 
alone timeless existence belongs, because it does not reach 
backward to cover the @ternitas a parte ante, it yet does, in 
by far the larger number of instances of its stricter New 
Testament use, most indisputably cover the eternitas a parte 
post. 

Nothing is more frequent in writings on theological sub- 
jects, or, alas! more necessary, than the protest against the 
mistaken and unwarrantable inferences that have been drawn, 
often in the most careless manner, and then repeated by one 
writer after another with equal carelessness, from single texts 
originally wholly misunderstood, or at least misapplied. The 
really absurd misrendering of ypévos odxérs Extras (Apoc. x. 6) 
has much to answer for. The unseen spiritual condition of 
souls and spirits, now and still more in the consummated state 
after the Resurrection, is often spoken of as if it were eternal, 
in the sense of timeless, z.¢e. in the sense in which the condition 
of the Divine existence is timeless, We think this idea wholly 
untenable, and indeed absurd. It is of course impossible to 
deal fully with the question here ; but we think it demonstrable 
that absoluteness, infinity, superiority to the conditions of time 
and space, belong only to the uncreated and illimitable exist- 
ence of Him who is Spirit ; and that it is unreal, misleading, 
and mischievous to talk as if any created existence, however 
high and noble and blessed, could ever conceivably be 
‘eternal’ in that sense. Beginning of existence out of nothing, 
materiality (of however subtle a sort), determinate localization 
in space, subjective but inevitable succession in thought, acqui- 
sition—by successive increment—of knowledge, and growth 
generally in life and power, are inseparable parts of the con- 
ception, when fully worked out, of all created existence, even 
the very highest ; and its duration in any other sense than 
that of prolonged succession of time, in the strictest and most 
proper sense of the word /zme, is really and truly inconceivable. 
Whether or not all or any shall exist endlessly is a further 
question, depending on further considerations. What we 
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protest against is the attempt to merge evdiless existence in 
the confessedly higher but unattainable ‘zmeless existence, 
in the endeavour, after all a vain one, to get rid of the 
overpowering thought of endless existence in cases where, 
from its association with suffering, the mind is staggered 
by it. 

= So again with another passage which is often brought 
forward by writers, ancient and modern, on subjects of this 
kind, 1 Cor. iii. 10, &c. One would have thought that a 
simple study of the passage, in its proper context and con- 
nexion, made it absolutely evident that S. Paul is speaking 
solely of the Christian teacher, of his responsibility for the 
soundness and durability of his work in building up those 
whom he teaches on the One Foundation, and of the depend- 
ence thereon of the extent of his reward, as to be tested in 
the fire (whatever that may mean) of the Last Day. To 
extend the meaning of the passage to the case of the indi- 
vidual souls and personal salvation of Christians, or of men in 
general, is an application, an accommodation, but no more ; 
while to build upon it, as Roman Catholic writers have done, 
an argument in favour of a fiery purgatory in the intermediate 
state is simply to misapply and pervert it altogether. 

Dr. Farrar, while speaking of his book as ‘in form a reply 
to Dr. Pusey,’ claims that in reality his conclusions are ‘almost 
identical with his,’ and ‘finds himself entirely in accordance 
with Dr. Pusey in every essential point.’ We are thankful 
that Dr. Farrar should express himself thus, and especially 
that he should decisively repudiate as he does (p. 19) the 
idea of ‘a new trial,’ ‘a fresh probation,’ in the future life, an 
idea which Dr. Pusey, in common (we should say) with most 
readers, considered, prior to the author’s explanations, to be 
suggested, if not maintained, in Eternal Hope. Such an 
idea, by whomsoever held or advanced, we cannot but believe 
to be most untrue to the whole drift of Holy Scripture (not 
to speak of natural ethics), and morally most dangerous and 
mischievous, in so far as it may lead many to think lightly of 
the solemn and unspeakable importance of this present life, 
as the growing time of permanent character and of habitual 
set and attitude (Z£:s) of soul and self, or furnish an excuse, 
only too readily caught at, for yielding to strong present 
temptation. The secret thought, even only half admitted, 
that this life is not, after all, finally determinative of moral 
character in respect of quality, and that, even for those who 
‘die in their sins, there may be opportunities of repentance 
and conversion beyond the grave; that men.and women who to 
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the end (we mean, of course, not merely as it would seem to 
men, but in the inner reality as God sees it) have been im- 
penitent ‘lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God;’ may 
yet, after all, ultimately, and in the long-run, find their way 
to Him, we cannot but regard as full of moral risk, indeed of 
certain moral mischief of the gravest kind. We can only 
hope that Dr. Farrar’s repudiation of it may be laid to heart 
by the many who have gathered some countenance for it 
from the language of many passages of his Eternal Hope. 
We are truly thankful to find that Dr. Farrar can say (p. 19), 
‘I can have no sort of difficulty in accepting the view of a 
“future purification,” instead of “future probation.”’ In 
thus speaking he puts himself on the side of all Catholic 
theology on the subject ; which would only insist, by way of 
further guarding the truth, that those who are to be the 
subjects of such ‘future purification’ must pass out of this 
life with a moral and spiritual capacity for it, ze. with some 
degree of moral and spiritual life in the soul—with at least 
some real repentance and ionging for God, such as is seen and 
known of God, if not by man. In saying this we should not 
only admit, but insist, that of the existence or non-existence 
of such germs of spiritual life and capacity in doubtful, or 
even in apparently hopeless, cases, man can be no judge at all. 
As a matter of necessary moral discipline among her own 
children, and as a means of keeping firmly before their minds, 
for their own sake, the broad distinction between right and 
wrong, between holiness and sin, the Church, we hold, ought 
to be much more decided than in practice she is in marking 
positive ‘open and notorious evil living’ while it lasts; and 
even at the grave-side in the few cases in which, to all 
human appearance, life is cut off in the midst of such ‘evil 
living. But this, even were it expressed in the most marked 
form possible, as respects her outward déaling with cases so 
lamentable as compared with her attitude towards those 
whose lives and deaths have been Christian, ought not to be 
understood as expressing any judgment whatever on the 
Church’s part as to the present relation of such apparently 
hopeless souls to the Eternal Father, and still less of their 
ultimate and final destiny. He can see that which the eye of 
man cannot see. He, we may be sure, will never ‘break the 
bruised reed, or quench the smoking flax.’ He will lose 
nothing, we may be sure, that can by any possibility be 
saved, none save those who by their own perverse will ab- 
solutely shut Him out from their souls, who therefore cannot, 
or rather will not, be saved. 
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‘ The deaf heart, the dumb by choice, 
The laggard soul that will not wake, 
The guilt that scorns to be forgiven ;— 
These baffle e’en the spells of Heaven.’ 
(Christian Year. Trinity XII.) 


Such cases, we may well believe, are few ; but that there may 
be such, and that for such, if any, and howsoever few or 
many, future punishment must necessarily be endless and 
hopeless, Dr. Farrar himself admits. For others the future 
punishment, which is the inevitable and really merciful con- 
sequence, not the arbitrarily imposed malevolent penalty of 
sin, may well be really corrective. It may train the soul, 
humbly accepting it as such and sustained the while by hope, 
for such a blessed nearness to God as may be possible for it. 
And that these others may be a vast and inconceivable 
multitude among the general mass of mankind, and, taken 
together with the countless Christian souls who pass at the 
moment of death into a Paradise of joy, may make up the 
vast majority of mankind, we very readily believe. For we 
have never (if we may speak for ourselves) been at any time 
admirers of the Calvinistic perversions of Christianity, nor even 
of the speculations of the great S. Augustine out of which 
they grew, but heartily rejected them long before Dr. Farrar 
published a syllable on the subject. We very cordially 
repeat our already expressed satisfaction at his onslaught 
upon them ; for we have long been of opinion that, as among 
some continental nations the prevalent unbelief has been 
largely caused by the excesses and superstitions of Romanism, 
so, in Great Britain and America, as in Holland, Switzerland, 
and elsewhere, it has been, and is, to a very great extent, a 
reaction from the ‘cruel dogmas and ghastly fancies,’ as Dr. 
Farrar most truly calls them, of a narrow and inhuman Cal- 
vinism, which presented for men’s acceptance a God whom it 
was flatly impossible to love or even to believe in. Catholic 
believers may well thank God that the thoughts, at least of 
those who think, are growing out of all this. They well 
know how the Catholic Faith and Practice—the faith and 
practice of the undivided Church—perfectly harmonious as 
they are with Scriptural teaching rightly understood, and 
with human nature, really satisfy the thoughts and instincts 
of men on this mysterious yet vitally concerning and interest- 
ing subject, and meet its difficulties so far as in the nature of 
things they can be met in this present stage of our existence. 
They can only welcome whatever may bring others to know 
and feel this who, to their own perplexity and loss, have not 
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hitherto done so. To our practical English Church life two 
things have long been wanting, the absence of which has been 
a sore distress to many, especially under dark visitations of 
bereavement, and has been the occasion of a powerful attrac- 
tion Romewards to not a few, even among those who other- 
wise seemed little likely to be drawn in that direction. 
Those two things are, the belief in an Intermediate State, into 
which, as into a place at once of peace and rest and refresh- 
ment, and of spiritual growth and development, the faithful 
soul passes at death; and the belief that, as in behalf of 
Christian friends on earth, so also on behalf of those who 
have gone before, intercessory prayer avails to assist in that 
growth and development ; and, consequent upon these beliefs, 
the practice of Prayer for the Departed. Religious writers, in 
and out of the Church, have constantly dwelt on the truth of 
the Intermediate State, though often without laying stress 
enough on its reality as a living and conscious state, and so 
necessarily a state of progress. But it had practically faded 
from among current popular ideas on the subject ; and popular 
language had come to express, and so to encourage and 
perpetuate, a belief, at least among the ill-instructed, in the 
passage at once of each soul, good or bad, to its extremest 
condition of everlasting weal or woe. And of this, especially 
when associated with an unbalanced and too exclusive 
insistance on Justification by Faith, it was a further mischiev- 
ous: consequence, that the sense of the just and exact 
apportionment of future rewards and punishments, of the 
necessity of holiness and of fruitfulness in good works, was 
greatly weakened, and a low standard of the requirements of 
the Christian Life too readily acquiesced in. No clergyman 
or layman who has had much opportunity of observing the 
religious condition of the masses of our English population, 
especially when much under the influence of dissenting or 
merely puritanical teaching, can have any doubt of the extent 
of these disastrous consequences of the suppression or with- 
drawal of those practically important items of ancient Catholic 
belief and practice. No doubt they had been greatly abused 
in the later medieval period. Gross popular superstitions and 
usages of a base and offensive kind, which might fairly be 
branded as ‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits, had, by 
a lamentable perversion, been allowed to grow up around them. 
The men of the sixteenth century, who had grown up among 
those abuses, may have pardonably thought that there was no 
way of destroying them save by withdrawing the doctrines and 
practices to which they had unfortunately attached themselves. 
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We can now see that it would have been better to have 
trusted to a careful restatement of the ancient doctrine in its 
general terms, and a strict confinement of prayer for the 
departed to such authorized forms of expression as might have 
been abundantly supplied from the ancient liturgical treasures 
of the Catholic Church. The disuse of what was untenable 
and objectionable would have been better furthered by the 
authoritative presentation of what was really true and reason- 
able. Yet our Church was providentially saved from any 
condemnation or rejection of the belief whether in the con- 
tinued intercession of the departed for. the living or of the 
lawfulness of intercession by the living for the departed : 
beliefs which are indeed necessary parts of any adequate 
conception of the continued conscious existence of the soul or 
of the ‘Communion of Saints.’ It is a fact, not always remem- 
bered, that it was not per incuriam that the Church of the six- 
teenth century did not include prayers for the dead in the con- 
demnations of the Twenty-second Article. On the contrary, 
the question was distinctly raised by the circulation of copies 
of the Articles (notably by Bishop Hooper of Gloucester) in 
which, before ‘ Purgatory,’ ‘Prayers for the Dead’ were in- 
serted for condemnation. But the words were advisedly struck 
out in the copies to which the Synodical Authority of the 
Church was given. A recent discussion of the question in the 
Diocese of Winchester has recalled to the recollection of 
Churchmen of to-day that the lawfulness, in the Church of 
England, of sepulchral inscriptions inviting prayer for the 
departed has been distinctly affirmed, e.g. in the case of Breeks 
v. Woolfrey, by the existing judicial authority. More potent 
than such decisions will be the discussion of these questions, 
which was perhaps initiated in our own day by Mr. Maurice, 
continued by Charles Kingsley, and is now again taken up by 
Canons Luckock and Farrar. The writings of the latter, 
popular and rhetorical as they are, will be helpful towards 
recalling to the minds of his numerous readers what is true 
and Christian in this practically very important department 
of religious life and thought; or at least towards making 
them think, and perhaps inquire, for themselves. That he 
has himself worked back towards more primitive Christian 
thought on such topics is abundantly evident from such pas- 
sages as the following :— 


‘In the doctrine of the Intermediate State, and of such changes 
in the condition of the dead as are implied in the ancient practice of 
prayers for the dead; and in &c. . . . I see the dawn ofa 
“hope for the world to come,” and the emancipation of the human 
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heart from the terrible pressure of teachings which not a few of God’s 
saints have found it all but impossible to reconcile with His name of 
Love.’—(P. 13.) 

‘That there is an Intermediate State all her [the Church of 
England’s| best divines would admit; and also that prayer for the 
dead was an ancient and almost universal practice.’—(P. 70.) 

‘As regards Prayers for the Dead it is unanimously admitted 
that they existed in the Jewish church, and were unreproved by our 
Lord. It is also admitted that to pray for the dead was a very 
ancient custom in the Christian Church. It is mentioned with 
approval by Tertullian in the second century,and by Origen, Cyprian, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
and others, the common opinion being that of St. Augustine, that 
“the souls of the dead are relieved by the devotion of the living.” It 
is, however, quite clear that these prayers were considered by the 
majority, when they spoke with precision, to affect the condition of 
none but the faithful dead’ —(P. 72.) 


This last restriction, which Dr. Farrar states correctly, is 
of importance. In the pages which immediately follow the 
last quotation, as also in other passages (e.g. p. 179, where he 
would understand the petition in the Litany, ‘That it may 
please thee to have mercy upon all men,’ as including within 
its scope all men in the most absolute sense, not only living 
and dead but Christian and non-Christian), there would seem 
to be somewhat of a tendency to strain the scope of prayer 
for the departed beyond the limits of the faithful, ze. the 
members of the body of Christ. The authorized prayer for 


the dead in the ancient Church was, so to say, wholly within 


the limits of the Communion of Saints. It was not a prayer 
for all the dead. Whether such prayers were allowable or 
not is a distinct point, which the practice of the Christian 
Church as a society certainly does not cover. The bond of 
uninterrupted Christian brotherhood, of which the intercession 
was a sign and a consequence, did not exist in the case of the 
non-Christian dead. Yet Christians felt no doubt that they 
were safely left to the mercy of One who must necessarily 
judge them in justice and in love, according to that they had, 
and not according to that they had not. So indeed the 
Christian must feel now. He does not doubt that God’s 
tender mercies are over all His works, and especially over the 
most wonderful of all His works that we have direct know- 
ledge of, the undying souls and spirits of His human children, 
made in His own image and likeness, and still more won- 
drously made anew by the Incarnation and Death of the Only 
Begotten; nor does he doubt that to each and every one 
of them, without exception, God gives as much of the light 
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and warmth of His love and blessing as it is presently capable 
of, according to its actual moral condition and susceptibility. 
Yet, while we believe that Catholic Christianity gives no 
authority and furnishes no precedent for prayer for any but 
the faithful departed, we see no reason to doubt, but every 
reason to believe, that to those who cannot be so reckoned, 
ze. to the actual and literal heathen who never in this life 
heard of Christ, and to those who, though living and dying in 
Christian countries, have received no Christian instruction and 
have had, practically, no religious opportunities, there may be 
opportunities vouchsafed in the Unseen State. Certainly the 
passage (1 S. Peter iii. 19) which speaks of the soul and spirit of 
Christ in the disembodied state preaching to the imprisoned 
spirits of those who perished in the flood has always seemed to us 
to look this way. It is a specimen passage, revealing principles 
which may well have a wider application in the great scheme 
of the Divine administration. The visitation of the Deluge 
was a ‘ Day of Judgment’ upon the then world. It was ‘the 
consummation of an age,’ the type of a still greater Judgment- 
day which is yet future. It came upon ‘the world of the 
ungodly,’ upon a world of scoffers and unbelievers, who had 
had the warnings of Noah’s preaching, and of the slow 
upbuilding of the Ark, before them fora hundred years. They 
perished in their unbelief. Yet in the case of we know not 
how many that were so cut off, the overwhelming visitation, 
when it actually overtook them, may have wrought a repent- 
ance so true, however imperfect, as to have sent them out of 
this life capable subjects of the Divine mercy. Long ages 
passed of we know not what discipline, until at last One came 
amongst them into whose lips we may truly put the words, 
‘Homo sum, nihil humani alienum a me puto ;’ One, then, for 
a time, in the same condition of being as themselves, One 
whose long-delayed coming, dimly known of before, may 
have been eagerly looked for with we know not what intense 
degree of timid longing. And that, when He at last came 
among them, His preaching to them was a message of mercy 
and hope, we cannot doubt. 

Such a view of this case, which may have been singled out 
for special mention because of its apparent hopelessness, cer- 
tainly suggests the thought of large possibilities in the unseen. 
life of spirits. From the thought of mercy to such among the 
antediluvian sinners as repented at the last there is surely an 
a fortiori argument to the case of those (and we know not 
how many they may be) among the heathen, who, having only 
the natural light, have not wilfully extinguished it by high- 
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handed sin, but have lived according to it. We believe that 
it is the judgment of the Heathen World that is described in 
S. Matthew xxv. 31. The phrase wavra ta 20vn, the test 
employed, namely the bodily works of mercy, the listening or 
not to the natural dictates of common humanity, the sur- 
prise expressed at the revelation that the great human 
Christ, the King of men, Who judged them, was Himself 
affected by their conduct and took their kindness or otherwise 
as done unto Himself—a principle of which no Christian can 
plead ignorance either in surprise or in excuse—all these 
considerations favour this view. The travels of Mungo Park 
or of David Livingstone furnish us with examples of such 
humane loving-kindness, even among purely heathen races, as 
the Son of Man will acknowledge and reward. He can see 
in such the still living human qualities which have survived 
the most unfavourable conditions; and, with these qualities, 
their accompanying moral and spiritual capacities and possi- 
bilities : and He has His own way of developing them towards 
Himself and into the nearer likeness of Himself. And as 
His own human spirit, in its disembodied state, preached to 
human spirits in like condition, so He may, during the long 
period of the Intermediate State, conceivably employ, in bene- 
ficent labour of an analogous kind, the disembodied spirits of 
those who have been here on earth and still are His members 
in the Communion of Saints. Such labour, for Him, and in 
and with Him, for salvable human nature, may be to them at 
once a part of their reward and a means of their own further 
moral and spiritual growth in nearness and likeness to Him. 
There is nothing contrary to the analogy of the faith in such 
thoughts as these, conjectural as they necessarily must be. 
Some such process as this which we have dimly guessed at 
may be a needful part of the preparation for the great 
future resurrection, a stage in the ‘slow evolution of that 
restored human nature which, when God’s purpose in re- 
deeming mankind through His Incarnate Son shall be com- 
pleted, shall find its worthy home in a renewed heaven and 
earth ‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 

The Eschatology of the New Testament in those passages 
which carry our thoughts onward to the final state of re- 
deemed mankind certainly seems to teach us that their 
dwelling-place will be this same material globe on which we 
now live. This is a point usually, we think, overlooked ; and 
its being so overlooked is, we think, one great cause of men’s 
vague ideas and language about the future state, and of their 
failure to apprehend, in any effectual and life-influencing way, 
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the human reality and truth of that future state, or the close 
relation between it and the lives which men live now in this 
present existence. And so it comes to pass that a vivid 
realizing hope of that future blessedness, such as should exert 
a real influence on their actual lives now, an eager looking 
forward to it and to the Coming of Christ which is to inaugu- 
rate it, the constant thought of it as a present motive and 
support of the most powerful kind, are largely wanting to the 
religion of even religious people in the present day. The 
practical loss arising from their absence is real and serious. 
It has not escaped the observation of non-religious and un- 
believing writers, who have not been slow to make light of 
the current ideas of ‘heaven’ and of the destiny of mankind, 
principally on the score of their utter unreality, inadequacy, 
and unworthiness. Heaven is where God is and manifests 
Himself. God is everywhere, is equally everywhere ; but God 
does not equally sanifest Himself everywhere. His manifesta- 
tion of Himself is necessarily relative. It varies with the 
susceptible capacity of the creature to receive Him ; and sin, 
in nature and in act, is the one great hindrance to His self- 
manifestation, and so to the joy, and blessedness, and perfection 
of the creature. When sin is finally done away, and God’s 
will is done ‘in earth as it isin heaven, then God’s Kingdom 
will have fully come, and earth will be heavenly; even the 
material constitution of the globe being finally released from 
its subjection to vanity (Romans viii.), delivered from ‘the 
bondage of corruption,’ and from the travail pangs in which, 
in sympathy with sinful suffering man, it now ‘groaneth 
and travaileth’ together, into ‘the glorious liberty of the 
children of God,’ the full restoration of whose adopted son- 
ship in Christ shall be manifested by ‘the redemption of our 
body,’ in the great ‘ Restitution of all things’ in the Day of 
Resurrection. 

In that Resurrection, all that is salvable in human nature, 
all that has any moral capacity of knowing and receiving 
God (and this capacity we may be sure will exist in incon- 
ceivably various degrees), will have its part and share. The 
newly teeming Earth, restored to more than its original para- 
disiacal beauty, will be repeopled with countless multitudes} 
not merely of the Elect who are sacramentally one with the 
Incarnate Son of God in the Communion of Saints, who are 
‘the Body of Christ,’ the Shrine and Temple of His Presence, 
the organ and instrument of His agency and energy upon 
men in general, but of others also. The elect are the citizens, 
the freemen, of the new Jerusalem, ‘the City of God, the 
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‘Bride,’ the ‘Wife of the Lamb.’ But the City of God is 
only the capital of the restored Kingdom of God, a vast realm 
whose countless subjects are ra 20vn trav cwlopévwn (Rev. xxi. 
24), who ‘walk amidst (or by) the light’ of the Heavenly 
City. In an ordered social and political life, perfectly 
adapted to the highest development of all that is best and 
noblest in man and that conduces most to his conscious happi- 
ness, these countless multitudes will live in countless subject 
cities, over the tens and fives of which the more favoured 
saints and citizens of the Heavenly City will have delegated 
authority (@€ovol/ay, S. Luke xix.) under the great King, as the 
reward of their faithful labour in the little things of this 
present preparatory dispensation, and so will ‘enter into the 
joy of their Lord’ (S. Matt. xxv.) in beneficent labour for the 
uplifting, towards Him and His more perfect likeness, of that 
race which He has made His own. Such is the goal to which 
we believe human nature and its appointed dwelling-place, 
this globe of ours, to be surely, if slowly, tending. Then will 
the glowing promises of its future blessedness, which, like a 
golden thread, run through the whole of Holy Scripture from 
beginning to end, be fulfilled, and God’s reign of moral right- 
eousness be established for ever. Then to each member of 
the vast mass of redeemed humanity will be allotted the place 
and degree of duty and work and joy which shall fit each seve- 
rally with closest exactness ; that each and all, in common love 
and loyalty to the great Head and to each other, may labour 
for the common end, the advancement of the whole in all the 
elements of the highest happiness of man, to the greater glory 
of God, their Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. Such a con- 
dition will doubtless exhibit a great reversal of human judg- 
ments. The prophecies of the Beatitudes, and the anticipatory 
language of the thirty-seventh Psalm and of the numerous 
parallel passages of Holy Scripture; will be exactly fulfilled. 
The ‘poor in spirit’ shall find that ‘theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven’; the ‘meek’ shall ‘inherit the earth, and shall be 
‘refreshed in the multitude of peace.’ 

To some such glorious Consummation, as we believe, the 
prophetic element in Holy Scripture most surely points us 
on. It is quite true that there have been in the past, that 
there are now, partial fulfilments of the glowing pictures of the 
restored Kingdom of God and of the Messiah’s reign. The 
exquisite language of the prophecy of Isaiah, especially in its 
last three enneads, may have had a nearer primary reference 
to, and a nearer fulfilment in, the return of the exiles under 
Zerubbabel, and Ezra, and Nehemiah ; and then a fuller one 
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in the first coming of Christ and the setting up of the Catholic 
Church as ‘the kingdom of heaven’ upon earth. But the 
first was merely typical, and neither was exhaustive or final. 
So again of the Olivet discourses of our Lord and the other 
eschatological portions of the New Testament. There was a 
clear and true and real fulfilment of them in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the ‘ Day of Judgment’ of the Ancient Church, the 
decisive commencement of the ‘ Times of the Gentiles,’ and of 
the Reign of Christ in His Church. Yet this too was but the 
primary and partial fulfilment. The Reign of Christ is yet an 
imperfect one, in a Church yet ‘ militant,’ in which, until the 
‘consummation of the age,’ the tares are yet mingled with 
the wheat, the bad fish with the good; and we still pray, 
‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven.’ We even believe that the true view of the Apocalypse 
(whose early date, we are glad to see, Dr. Westcott so ably 
advocates in his introducticn to the Gospel of S. John in the 
Speaker's Commentary) is that its primary reference is to that 
great and imperfectly appreciated event, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and to the fate of the once ‘ faithful city,’ now ‘ be- 
come an harlot,’ a Babylon, not a Jerusalem; and to the 
establishment on earth of a ‘New Jerusalem,’ the Christian 
Church. There is a remarkable parallelism in structure be- 
tween the Olivet discourse, as preserved in the Synoptics, and 
the Apocalypse of the Fourth Evangelist, which may, we 
think, almost be regarded as his form (greatly expanded by a 
renewed communication to him from its real Author) of the 
Prophecy of the Mount of Olives. It were strange indeed 
that the one Evangelist who was among the favoured four 
(S. Mark xiii.) who heard that discourse should have left 
behind no record of it. The Synoptic and the Apocalyptic 
reports of the great Prophecy alike appropriate and embody 
(the latter in fuller and more minute detail) the grand sym- 
bolical language of the older prophecies of like kind in the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; and concentrate it upon that great cata- 
strophe which marked the close of the Jewish dispensation, 
and which was indeed, in a moral and spiritual sense, and so 
in the very truest sense, an ‘end of the world, a ‘ consum- 
mation of the age,’ cuvrédeva Tod ai@vos, rather a meeting- 
point, an over-lapping point, of two ages, the end of one, the 
beginning of another. But in both forms—and this is the 
point to which we would wish particularly to draw attention 
—there is a clear line of demarcation where the first subject, 
the winding up of the Jewish Age, is concluded, and the 
Prophecy passes on to speak of the final, and even yet future, 
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consummation of all things. That line is drawn in the Gospels 
by the words— 


‘Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass till all these 
things be accomplished. Heaven and earth [ze. the “ heavens and 
the earth that are now,” 2S. Peter iii. 7] shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away. But of that day and hour [ze. in which “ heaven 
and earth shall pass away ”] knoweth no one, nct even the angels of 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only’ (S. Matt. xxiv. 34; 
S. Mark xiii. 30; S. Luke xxi. 32). 


And in the Apocalypse (chap. xx. 11) by the words— 


‘I saw a great white throne, and him that sat upon it, from whose 
face the earth and the heaven fled away and there was found no place 
for them ;’ and (xxi. 1) ‘I saw a new heaven and a new earth : for 
the first heaven and the first earth are passed away.’ 


The language used in the concluding verses of the Prophecy 
in the Gospels, and in the concluding chapters in which the 
account of the ‘last things’ is more fully expounded in the 
Apocalypse, connects both forms with the close of the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, echoed as it is in S. Peter’s Second Epistle ; 
and conclusively shows that one and all speak, in their ulti- 
mate and furthest reach, of a Final Consummation yet future, 
whose grand introductory and decisively distinguishing features 
will be the Resurrection of the dead and the destruction and 
cleansing of the present earth by the agency of fire, as once 
before by water in the great typical visitation of the Flood. 

But while we thus endeavour, in full sympathy, we hope, 
with very much of Dr. Farrar’s language, to enlarge our 
thoughts to a truer and.more really Scriptural conception 
of the ultimate possible destinies of the inconceivably vast 
majority of the human race, Christian and non-Christian, we 
do not forget, neither, we believe, does Canon Farrar—for 
Holy Scripture does not suffer us to forget—that there are 
darker shades in the great prophetic picture of the ultimate 
future. We must keep before our eyes the distinction between 
the Intermediate and the Final State: the former temporary, | 
the latter endless, for either weal or woe. Speaking of the 
former, our view would be that the determination of the soul 
for good or for evil must take place within the limits of this 
present life; and so, we suppose, would Dr. Farrar, for, as 
we have said, he now distinctly rejects the thought of a fur- 
ther ‘ probation,’ a ‘ new trial’ beyond the grave. And so we 
should deny the possibility of moral ‘change’ after death, in 
the sense of ‘conversion’ or ‘repentance.’ But we should 
affirm not merely the possibility but the certainty of change 
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in the sense of growth and development 7 the direction already 
taken ; and that just retributive suffering for past sin may be 
one principal factor in such growth in the case of the saved 
(we wish we had in English a present passive participle like 
owfdpevos) we are very far indeed from denying. To think 
this is only to carry on what we certainly observe in this life, 
namely that while the penitent soul is, and knows it is, forgiven 
and accepted and restored to sonship for Christ’s sake, and 
rejoices with joy unspeakable in its own personal conscious- 
ness of the love of God, it is yet not relieved, in body or in 
soul, of the inevitable necessary consequences of past sin. It 
feels them, acknowledges them, submits to them as not only 
just but merciful ; for it learns by experience that they pre- 
serve humility, they deepen repentance, they stimulate watch- 
fulness, and are instruments subservient by the grace of God 
to deep and real spiritual growth, most needful and most 
blessed. So we may well believe it may also be within the 
veil, in the Intermediate State, in the case of such souls as are 
true, though late and imperfect, penitents when they pass 
into it. What we cannot think, looking at the evidence 
whether of Scripture teaching or of the observed facts of 
human nature, is that a/ suffering, as such, must necessarily 
have a corrective and ameliorative effect, and must neces- 
sarily bring about a moral improvement. On the contrary, 
we cannot but think that on finally impenitent souls, which 
have wilfully and obstinately and finally rejected God and 
His love to the close of this life of probation, and have 
trampled out all the light that was in them whether of 
nature or of grace—and such cases Dr. Farrar admits there 
may be—the effect of retributive suffering for sin may be 
merely to harden ; and that to such the Intermediate State 
may be but a ‘ fearful looking for of judgment,’ 

Further, when we look at those passages in Holy Scripture 
which carry on our thoughts beyond that state to the close 
of the present age and dispensation, what do we find? That 
as the tares are gathered up and burned with fire, and the bad 
fish are cast away: so shall the wicked be severed from among 
the righteous, and they that do iniquity be gathered out of 
the Kingdom of God, and cast into the furnace of fire, where 
shall be [not annihilation, but] ‘weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.’ We cannot see how any Christian thinker who defers 
to the plain teaching of the Lord Himself can escape the 
manifest force of passages like these (if they were all, which 
they are not), whether as to the reality, the finality, or the 
severity, of the sentence of the Judgment Day. The language 
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of the close of the Book of the Revelation agrees with this, 
and compels the same conclusions. Into the period or age 
that shall follow the general Resurrection and the Day of 
Judgment, Holy Scripture does not carry us. Further than 
that, while it certainly indicates no end to its duration, it uses 
epithets and phrases in connection with its duration which 
the common sense of Christendom has understood, and we 
think on good grounds, to indicate its endlessness, Against 
this are alleged by Dr. Farrar and others, especially by 
Universalist writers, among whom he is not to be reckoned, 
passages such as Christ’s saying ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me, and S. Paul’s words of a time when God 
shall be ‘all in all’ (1 Cor. xv.), and of the Father ‘re- 
conciling all things unto Himself through Christ’ (Coloss. i.), 
and of the Father's purpose, ‘to sum up all things in Christ, 
both the things in the heavens and the things upon the earth’ 
(Eph. i.), and his language in Romans v., as to the correspond- 
ence of the scope and extent of redemption through Christ 
to the extent of the ruin through Adam. But we cannot think 
that the natural universality, the general and inclusive character, 
of the language, when the thought is of the reach of God’s 
purpose of mercy on His part, or of the designed and possible 
reach of Christ’s work for all who are capable of its benefits, can 
be pressed against the plain exclusion of some special pas- 
sages whose very object and occasion is to show the fatal 
effects of the abuse of free-will in the rejection of God’s mercy 
and the obstinate love and practice of evil. 

And so it is to the solemn fact of God’s bestowal on His 
creature man of a really moral and spiritual nature, after His 
own image and likeness, involving necessarily the awful and 
godlike gift of free-will that we are always brought up at last 
in any discussion of this kind. It is of the very essence of 
Free-will in the creature that it should be able to resist the 
Will of God. The two are brought face to face in their 
antagonism in the Saviour’s sorrowful lamentation over the 
already doomed Jerusalem, 70é\nca . . . ov« 7OedAnoaTe 
(S. Matt. xxiii). We think that the force of free-will in 
man, though it is acknowledged, is not sufficiently acknow- 
ledged ; nor, again, is the moral force of habit in hardening 
the will, and rendering repentance more difficult and un- 
likely for every act of conscious wilful sin, sufficiently acknow- 
ledged by Dr. Farrar. He repudiates further ‘probation,’ or 
a ‘new trial,’ after this life ; and he says most truly (p. 482), 
‘The death of the soul shall last as long as its willing sinful- 
ness lasts, and its “hell” burn as long as its enmity to God 
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continues. The only hope is that from this sin and this 
enmity it may at last—far off—before the end of the ages 
—possibly be saved. Hell and death are endless conditions 
so long as there is persistent impenitence. They cease when 
the soul repents, but not till then.’ Still he adds immediately, 
‘But who shall say that when the moment of death is over 
there can be no further answer to the sinner’s cry, “ Will 
the Lord cast off for ever, and will He be favourable no 
more? Is His mercy clean gone for ever?”’ If Dr. Farrar 
means that the cry of the penitent which has been uttered 
and answered in life shall be further uttered and answered 
in the Intermediate State, we agree with him; but if he 
means that the soul which has passed out of its earthly life 
without repentance, and spiritually dead, may utter its cry for 
mercy and be heard after death, we cannot see how this differs 
from a further probation after death. 

Dr. Farrar’s concluding chapter is a sort of detailed profes- 
sion of his own faith as to subjects of this kind, ‘in accordance,’ 
he says, ‘ with what the Church has ever held.’ With many or 
most of the propositions which he puts down, prefacing them 
with the words ‘I believe,’ we, of course, cordially agree. 
They are in fact many of them mere truisms. Others, how- 
ever, are not free from ambiguity. For example, he says, ‘I 
believe that man’s destiny stops not at the grave, and that 
many who knew not Christ here will know Him there.’ So 
do we. But we believe that in every case, both for those who 
knew not Christ here (we suppose what is meant is ‘who 
had not the opportunity of knowing Him here,’ but it is not 
clear) and for those who have known Christ here, man’s 
destiny is decided, as to its future and permanent character, 
before the grave. 

Again—‘ I believe that “in the depths of the Divine Com- 
passion there may be an opportunity to win faith in the future 
state.”’ This is marked as a quotation, it is not said from 
whom. The expression ‘ wiz faith’ is strange ; and the pas- 
sage is ambiguous as not defining of what class of cases the 
writer is speaking. If he is speaking of opportunity for those 
who, as the heathen, have had no opportunity here, but who 
have lived in such honest endeavour to keep the natural 
law and to foilow the natural light as has passed them into the 
Unseen with moral and spiritual life (however merely germinal 
and rudimentary) within them, then again we entirely agree. 
And the same may apply to the present condition (during the 
‘tiems of the Gentiles’) of the Jewish race in its mysterious 
unbelief. It seems to us that S. Paul’s language in Romans 
VOL. XITI.—NO. XXV. N 
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xi. means that the peculiar position of the Jewish race, after 
the national sin of the rejection of Christ had been, in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, visited upon the impenitent and 
unbelieving of that ‘untoward generation, had a merciful 
side. The great sin was the act of a particular generation 
and of their ‘rulers’ (Acts iii. 17). Those who followed were 
born to a passive, and so excusable, condition of invincible 
and impenetrable ignorance and unbelief, in which, with hearts 
veiled to the real meaning and historic fulfilment of their own 
Old Testament prophecies, and so with an involuntary in- 
capacity, throughout this life, of belief in Jesus of Nazareth, it 
was yet open to them to live, by the light of the old law, 
moral.and religious and beneficent lives. Many of them 
have done so, and so may be capable subjects of some 
wonderful revelation of the true Joseph to His brethren in 
the Unseen State. If in this way God hath ‘concluded 
them all in unbelief that He might have mercy upon all,’ we 
may well understand the burst of wondering thanksgiving 
and praise to which, in the verses that immediately follow, the 
warm heart of the great apostle was stirred, ‘O the depth of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!’ 

Again, Canon Farrar says, ‘I believe that the punishment 
{of unrepented sin, beyond the grave] is effected, not by 
arbitrary inflictions, but by natural and inevitable conse- 
quences. This is, of course, most importantly true. But 
then follows immediately the marvellous non-sequitur, ‘and 
therefore, that the expressions which have been interpreted to 
mean physical and material agonies by worm and flame are 
metaphors for a state of remorse and alienation from God.’ 
We have said something in a former article (October 1880) 
on the subject of fire as the revealed instrument, or one re- 
vealed instrument, of future punishment. We think that the 
language of Holy Scripture is too express to be put aside as 
mere metaphor. In the case of the Parable of the Tares of the 
field it is very important to observe that fire is spoken of, and 
that in an intensified and more emphatic form, in the Lord’s 
exposition of the parable as well as in the parable itself. The 
tares qupl Kataxaistat, are burned up (ze. consumed) by the 
agency of fire, ze. fire is applied to them. The workers of 
iniquity are cast efs Tv Kdpwov Tod Trupds, into an expressly 
prepared place. Can we refuse to connect with this the eis ro 
Tip TO aiwviov TO HToacpevov TH SiaBorw Kal Tots ayyérots 
avtov of the awful sentence of S. Matthew xxv. 41? Or 
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with the es r»v Aiuvnv Tod mupos of Rev. xix. 20 and xx, 10, 
14,15? In all these passages what is clearly indicated is not 
merely internal subjective remorse of conscience, but some- 
thing objective and external. And as the period spoken of 
is subsequent to the resurrection of that body, still material 
though not zatura/, in which men are to receive ‘the due 
reward of their deeds,’ ‘the things done in (or, rather, through) 
the body, that something may well be ‘physical’ and ‘material’ 
in the strictest, most philosophical, most real meaning of these 
words, though very different from and, it may be, far trans- 
cending, the duller, grosser, ‘material’ agencies with which we 
are familiar now. To the same effect is the language of the 
Rich Man in Hades. *Ev TH pdoyi tavry points to something 
which was more than purely subjective pain of conscience. 
The flame fastened specially on his tongue, the organ with 
which especially he had sinned (see note on the passage in 
Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers, by Pro- 
fessor Plumptre, who quotes King Lear— 


‘The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us’). 


And we believe most assuredly that human beings in the 
Intermediate State, though ‘disembodied,’ are not ‘de- 
materialized,’ but are still enveloped in and defined and 
localized by a form and matter which retain, possibly in a 
much more acutely sensitive condition, all that is essential to 
human nature and human life, though unclothed and divested 
for a time of the outer protecting vesture and tabernacle of 
flesh which is needful to its full perfection and active energy 
amid the scenes of the present life, or indeed of that future 
restored and eternal life which shall be inaugurated by the 
great Resurrection. An allusion to this passage of S. Luke 
(chap. xvi.) reminds us to enter a protest against Dr. 
Farrar’s dogmatic assertion that it is a parable—* not only 
a parable, but also full of metaphoric language’—(p. 365). 
There is really nothing in the passage to show that it is, 
strictly speaking, a parable at all; and if it be, it is yet a 
parable founded on fact, and must be regarded as absolutely 
true to literal historic fact. The Bishop of Lincoln (ad Joc.) 
calls it a ‘ parabolic history. So, too, Maldonatus, who writes : 
‘Vera haec omnia sunt, sed credo ego nec solam historiam nec 
solam parabolam esse, sed mixtum quiddam ex utraque.’ Its 
language throughout is that of simple narrative of actual 
events, and contains nothing that is of necessity metaphorical, 


unless it be the phrase, a well-known and customary one 
N2 
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among the Jews, of ‘ Abraham’s bosom,’ to express the condi- 
tion of peace and rest of the faithful departed. Dr. Farrar 
says, ‘I believe that there is an Intermediate State of the 
soul, and that the great separation of souls into two classes 
will not take place until the final judgment.’ Yet he eagerly 
and truly presses the point that the Rich Man of Christ’s 
narrative was only in the Intermediate State. What then 
of the ‘great gulf, fixed,’ and impassable, between him and 
Lazarus? 

There are two passages we are sorry to find, towards the 
close of the book, in which the line of argument adopted seems 
to indicate a somewhat defective view of the inspiration, and 
consequent truth, of Holy Scripture. In the first (p. 465), 
speaking of the passage on the Second Advent in 2 Thess. i. 9, 
&c., the writer would minimize the force of its language by the 
following consideration: ‘In point of fact, these words were 
written at a moment of extreme exacerbation against the Jews 
of Thessalonica, and what is here denounced upon them is 
a punishment like that of Cain—the pena damni—the being 
cut off from the presence of God—the rupture of the old 
covenant relation. The interpretation of S. Paul’s language 
may or may not be correct: the reason alleged for its character 
is hardly defensible on any theory of inspiration. The same 
may be said of the other similar passage (p. 468), where, 
speaking of the Apocalypse, Dr. Farrar remarks, ‘ Without 
in any way weakening its canonical authority, I might (if 
need were) claim to co-ordinate its teachings with the later 
wisdom of S. John’s riper and more living age in the Gospel 
and Epistles.’ Language of this kind is, to say the least, 
noticeable ; though readers of the author’s popular Lzfe of 
Christ will not be altogether surprised at it. 






ArT. IX.—THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE CHURCH IN CAMBRIDGE. 


1. Statutes proposed to be made by the University of Cambridge 
Commissioners for the several Colleges for Trinity Hall, 
Clare, Peterhouse, Magdalene, King’s, Trinity, Emmanuel, 
Queens’, Pembroke, Fesus, S. Fohn’s, S. Catharine's, 
Downing, Christ's, Sidney Sussex. London Gazette of 
May 6, 1881. Statutes for Corpus Christi and Gonville 
and Caius Colleges. (Cambridge and London: Mac- 

millan and Co., 1881.) 
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2. On Some Points in the Religious Office of the Universities. 
By BROOKE Foss WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Canon of 
Peterborough. (London, 1873.) 


WE are anxious that the practical bearings of the subject of 
this article should from the outset be fully recognized. Since 
no idea can be entertained that action on the part of Church- 
men would now avail to prevent any of the legislative changes 
in the relations of the Universities to the Church, which are 
almost accomplished, it might seem to be one of mere idle 
interest, at least for those who are not directly engaged in 
University work. We desire, therefore, to begin by stating 
the reasons which make its public discussion at the present 
time of practical moment. This may serve to give definite- 
ness and purpose and a sense of responsibility to the con- 
sideration of it, both for our readers and ourselves. We feel 
also that we need this justification for the attempt we are 
making. It must necessarily be a matter of no little delicacy 
for any writer to treat of the religious condition of a place 
where his own lot is cast, more especially of one an important 
portion of whose society is largely composed of friends and 
acquaintances, thrown together as the resident graduates of an 
university are in constant intercourse ; and this we shall be 
compelled to do. It is to be added that where there are so 
many differing shades of opinion, such independence of judg- 
ment and variety of character, as is naturally the case at an 
university full (as the Universities now are) of active life, it is 
very difficult so to describe as to give a true impression. If 
it were not for powerful overbalancing motives, these persua- 
sives to silence would be decisive. 

First, then, the loosened connexion between the English 
Universities and the Church is but one phase of a wide move- 
ment tending to the disseverance of religion from educational 
institutions, which is patent to all in the case of primary 
schools, and which has in some other countries taken more 
violent forms than in our own. This tendency it is important 
for all Christian men to take account of. 

Again, the Universities, whatever they may have been in 
some periods, may now, with considerable truth, be regarded 
as microcosms, at least of the world of educated opinion. The 
study of the current influences there may help us not a little 
to understand our own age. But besides such general con- 
siderations as these, there is the very special one that the 
true policy for the Church in regard to the Universities at the 
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present crisis has to be determined on. We shall be allowed, 
for distinctness’ sake, to refer to the article in the April 
number of this review on the ‘ Recent Fortunes of the Church 
in Oxford.’ That article seemed to us to suggest, and we 
think we do not misinterpret it, that henceforth, with the 
view of influencing for good the successive generations of 
young men passing through Oxford, earnest Churchmen 
should throw their energies into voluntary agencies altogether 
outside the university system, though planted beside it, rather 
than into the endeavour to maintain such religious forms as 
remain ; and that the Church should look to the Universities 
far less than heretofore for the training of her clergy. Now 
these are points which need to be discussed from a Cambridge 
as well as an Oxford point of view. These two Universities 
must stand and fall together in respect to their connexion 
with the Church. If the majority of earnest Churchmen 
among the residents at either University should declare that 
the provisions for the maintenance of religion which are still 
left are scarcely worth retaining—are, indeed, almost worse 
than useless, as being the objects of a false reliance, and 
should do their best to make them empty forms by themselves 
withdrawing to a large extent from ordinary university work, 
legislation would probably soon proceed to destroy the last 
vestiges of the establishment of religion in the constitution of 
both Universities ; for legislation for Oxford and Cambridge 
will no doubt always move at the same pace and on the same 
lines. Such a party of earnest Churchmen would thus, for 
good or evil, be agents in completing the work, the earlier 
stages of which lax and liberal Churchmen are accused of 
having the most powerfully forwarded. Yet once more pre- 
vailing impressions and fears of Churchmen throughout the 
country in regard to the condition of the Universities may 
have a great effect upon their condition. Quite without 
any intention of producing a general result, they may do so 
through their action in a number of individual cases. If 
many Christian parents should refrain from sending sons 
to the Universities who have been brought up under happy 
religious influences, or if men looking forward to holy orders 
should be largely encouraged to go to theological colleges 
in preference to the Universities, the ingredients would be 
diminished which most help to keep alive a religious spirit 
there. 

It is, then, with a feeling of the wide bearings of the 
subject of the prospects of religion in the Universities, and as 
a contribution towards the formation of the judgment of the 
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Church on the very practical points which have been indi- 
cated, that this essay is offered. 

I. The actual position of the Church of England in the 
University of Cambridge, so far as it is secured by legal 
provisions, and the degree of alteration which will be intro- 
duced into it when the legislation now proposed takes effect, 
as we may assume that it will, first claim our attention. And 
under this head clerical restrictions and privileges in regard 
to the tenure of fellowships or university or college offices 
will naturally occupy the most prominent place. Their 
partial abolition at the last great era of university legislation 
acquired special significance when, by the Universities Tests 
Act, 1871, all pledges were removed as to the religious 
opinions of the holder of any fellowship or post open to 
laymen. And the further changes in the same direction 
will constitute almost the entire difference, so far as the 
legal hold of the Church upon the University is concerned, 
between the future condition of things and the present 
one. 
We will endeavour to state briefly how matters were left 
in this respect by the statutes made in pursuance of the 
Cambridge University Act of 1856, by which, modified only 
by the Act of 1871, the University and’ the colleges are 
governed at the present time. The colleges may in regatd 
to the point under consideration be divided into three 
groups. At eleven colleges (Peterhouse, Clare, Pembroke, 
Trinity Hall, Corpus Christi, S. Catharine’s, Jesus, Magdalene, 
Emmanuel, Sidney Sussex, Downing) the requirement was 
retained that a certain number of fellows should be in Holy 
Orders, provision being made that if at any time the number 
fell below this minimum and none of the lay fellows were 
willing to be ordained, a man should be elected at the next 
vacancy who would engage to take Holy Orders within a 
year, and who should forfeit his fellowship if he failed to do 
so. The minimum usually required was three—in one case 
as many as six—the number of fellowships in these societies 
(excepting the very small society of Downing) varying from 
eight to sixteen. Ata second group of colleges it was not 
secured that any fellows should be in Holy Orders, but fellows 
in Holy Orders had a privilege left them as to tenure, though 
from this time a similar privilege might also be enjoyed under 
certain conditions by laymen. Instead of all fellows being 
required to take Holy Orders or to vacate their fellowships 
after a certain period, usually ten years from the B.A. degree, 
laymen were allowed to retain their fellowships so long as, 
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they were engaged (we may roughly say) in college work,' or 
held a Lay Professorship, or the offices of Public Orator, 
Librarian, or Registrary, in the university, and for life after 
ten years’ service, on the condition, like fellows in Holy 
Orders, of celibacy. The colleges answering exactly to this 
description are Queens’, S. John’s, and Trinity. But in the 
same group we will also include Christ’s; all the fellows 
there on the foundation of Lady Margaret were still required 
to take Holy Orders within six years from their M.A. degree, 
but by a system of appointing fellows elected on this founda- 
tion to lay fellowships as they fell vacant, the practical results 
obtained have not been dissimilar. Thirdly, at King’s all 
clerical privileges even were taken away, it being enacted that 
‘no fellow shall vacate his fellowship by reason of not enter- 
ing into Holy Orders.’ And with King’s we will also class 
Caius, although the conditions of tenure of its fellowships 
in two most important respects present a complete contrast 
to those at King’s. At King’s they continue for life on con- 
dition of celibacy ; at Caius they are for a period only, but 
not vacated by marriage. But as fellows in Holy Orders are 
at Caius on the same footing as lay fellows (with the exception 
of a slight privilege regarding the retention of the fellowship 
till the option of taking a college living of a certain value 
has occurred, if such option has not come before), these two 
colleges should for our purpose be classified together. 

In these two colleges, then, there have been no induce- 
ments whatever to take Holy Orders (for the privilege just 
mentioned at Caius evidently could not act as an inducement). 
But, further, we are convinced that in the colleges of the 
second group. which include the two largest and most in- 
fluential in the University, Trinity and S. John’s, the one of 
sixty, the other of fifty-six fellows, the privileges enjoyed by 
fellows in Holy Orders have not been of a nature materially 
to increase their number. Fellows wishing to continue at 
Cambridge were able to do so,-if they obtained college work, 
without the restriction of Orders; other lay fellows have in 
most cases won for themselves some position rendering them 
independent of a fellowship before ten years from their B.A. 
degree have elapsed and are by that time desirous of being 
married. We note this point because it will enable us to 
form some idea of the proportion of fellows likely to be 
ordained in the coming period, from the number ordained in 
recent years, 


1 There are slight variations in the offices enumerated at different 
colleges, but they usually include nearly all. 
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We pass on to the statutes now framed. The principle 
has now been entirely abandoned in every college that 
clergymen should have any special privileges in regard to the 
tenure of fellowships, or that, except with a view to the 
person elected immediately undertaking duties of a directly 
religious character, clerical restrictions should affect the 
election to any fellowship. Moreover, it is only at five 
colleges that even this exceptional case is recognized. At 
Pembroke, Corpus, Jesus, Magdalene, and Sidney, it is pro- 
vided that if there is no suitable fellow in Holy Orders to 
hold the office of Dean, the defect shall be remedied at the 
next vacancy, while various arrangements are made for the 
interval. In none of the others is there any provision tending 
to secure that any fellow shall be in Holy Orders, though in 
some it is declared to be desirable that the Dean, or Deans, 
shall be fellows in Holy Orders. 

It is to be added, in connexion with the subject of clerical 
restrictions, that even by the statutes at present in force there 
is at more than half the colleges no requirement that the 
Head should be in Holy Orders; but except at Caius and 
Trinity Hall clergymen have been uniformly elected. All 
the headships will for the future be open to laymen, and 
even the preference for clergymen will no doubt pass away 
almost entirely. 

We do not intend to discuss the general question of the 
justice of the abolition of tests, or the throwing open to 
laymen, of whatever creed, of the emoluments which were 
devoted to the support of the clergy of the Church ; yet it is 
evidently important that all Churchmen should endeavour to 
understand and be fair to the point of view of those for whose 
benefit the changes have been made, and also of those 
Churchmen who have assented to them or refused to oppose 
them. Fellowships had come to be regarded solely as prizes 
to be won by intellectual distinction ; what wonder that, 


especially to those excluded, anything should seem unfair 


which limited the competition. And again, laymen, not un- 
naturally, believed themselves fully competent to fill tutorial 
posts, to which no obviously clerical duties were attached. 
To us it seems that the grace and the discipline of Orders 
should furnish to those engaged in education a great support 
under the difficulties of their work, and serve to raise their 
ideal of the spirit and manner in which it should be performed. 
Yet these effects of ordination, though we believe them to 
be very real, are to a great extent impalpable, and we cannot 
expect that they should be generally recognized. And such 
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being the case, some at least who could appreciate the reasons 
for the old regulations have felt it to be doubtful whether they 
were on the whole actually working so well, and doing so 
much good, as to overbalance the mischief caused by irrita- 
tion against what seemed, to those without, the mere worldly 
privileges of the Church and the clerical order. 

But whatever view may be taken of this line of argument, 
the principle remains untouched, that there ought to be a 
fellow or fellows in Holy Orders to discharge distinctively 
religious duties in each college. And considering both the 
old connexion of the University with the Church, and that still 
left it, we think it is an unquestionable wrong to Churchmen 
that in the new statutes of so many colleges this should have 
been neglected. 

In every college it is, of course, still ordained that there 
shall be celebration of Divine worship in the college chapel, 
according to the Order of the Book of Common Prayer, as 
required by the sixth section of the Universities Tests Act of 
1871, and that a portion of the college fund shall, as may be 
found necessary, be devoted to this purpose. But there is 
also another section of that Act, the fifth, bearing upon the 
established position of the Church of England, in respect to 
which the colleges have acted variously. It runs: ‘ The 
governing body of every college subsisting at the time of the 
passing of this Act, in any of the said Universities, shall 
provide sufficient religious instruction for all members thereof, 
zn statu pupillari, belonging to the Established Church.” In 
the new statutes of eight colleges—Clare, Pembroke, King’s, 
Queen’s, Christ’s, S. John’s, S. Catharine’s, and Sidney 
Sussex—it is enacted that this clause sa// be carried out, and 
that stipends shall, if necessary, be assigned for this object 
from the college funds. The other colleges, which omitted to 
make such provision in proposing statutes for themselves 
under the powers given them by the Act of 1877, did not do 
so, we are sure, from any hostility to religion or the Church, 
but from a dislike to fetter themselves, and from an appre- 
hension that the literal meaning of the clause in question 
might be taken to imply something more than it had been 
customary in most of the Cambridge colleges for a long time 
to do. 

It might, however, have been expected that the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Act of 1877 would have in- 
tervened to impose upon the colleges an obligation which 
they themselves shrank from assuming, as also to secure that 
there should always be some member of the governing body 
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in Holy Orders, to watch over religious interests in the college. 
At one time, comparatively early in their labours, a rumour 
spread abroad and caused some excitement in Cambridge, 
that they were going to force the appointment of a ‘ religious 
instructor’ upon every college. The name for the supposed 
officer, whether devised by a member of the Commission or 
by an enemy, was an unfortunate one. But there need have 
been no alarm. The Commissioners believed themselves 
to be precluded from requiring that any emoluments should 
be devoted to a religious purpose, even for the sake of 
carrying out the provisions of the Universities Tests Act. 
We cannot so understand the terms of the Act under which 
they were appointed ; but we presume they were guided by 
legal advice. So, where the governing bodies of the colleges 
had in the statutes drawn up by themselves in college meeting 
made no reference to this section of the Act of 1871, they 
contented themselves with inserting a clause that, having 
regard to it, the governing body or its council ‘may, if they 
think fit, provide stipends from the revenue of the college for 
persons who may be appointed to carry out the said pro- 
visions.” The italics are ours, This Commission, appointed 
by a Conservative Government, and charged among other 
things with ‘ making provision, as far as may appear to them 
requisite, for the due fulfilment of the requisitions of sections 
five and six of the Universities Tests Act, 1871 (relating to 
religious instruction, and to Morning and Evening Prayer in 
Colleges), and regarded with some suspicion at first by 
extreme Liberals, might adopt the words of Bottom, when 
proposing to play the part of the Lion :— 


‘I will grant you, friends, if that we should fright the ladies out 
of their wits, they would have no more discretion but to hang us ; 
but I will aggravate my voice so that I will roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove ; I will roar you as ’twere any nightingale.’ 


We have spoken so far only of the colleges. With respect 
to the University, as distinct from the colleges, the one special 
point to be noted—and it is very important and very satis- 
factory—is that the theological faculty retains its distinct, 
dogmatic character. The same declaration of faith as hereto- 
fore is required in order to take a degree in Divinity, and the 
connexion of the old Divinity Professorships with the Church 
remains such as it has always been. Only indeed in the 
case of the Hulsean Professorship is it directly provided that 
the Professor must be in Holy Orders. But the greater part 
of the stipend of the Regius Professor comes through his 
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haeliine the ne of Somersham, and of the Profesor of 
Hebrew from being a Canon of Ely. The former is also 
required by statute to be a bachelor or doctor of Divinity. 
The express securities for the orthodoxy of the Lady Mar- 
garet and Norrisian Professorships are slighter; but the 
electors to the first are the members of the Divinity faculty, 
and to the second the heads of colleges; and though the 
character of the latter body may greatly change, we do not 
anticipate that they will depart from what long use and good 
feeling would seem to dictate in making appointments to a 
Divinity Professorship. 

Further, there is to be a new Professorship of Divinity 
connected with the Ely Canonry, which is at present attached 
to the Regius Professorship of Greek, the latter being other- 
wise provided for. A Professorship of Ecclesiastical History 
has also been founded by Emmanuel College, to be called the 
Dixie Professorship; but this will be open to laymen. 

The connexion of the University with the Church in the 
public recognition of religion by the appointment of University 
preachers, and other similar ways, remains unaltered. 

The constitutional relation to the Church, both of the 
University and the separate colleges, as it will be in the 
coming period, cannot be better summed up than in the 
following words from one of the papers reprinted in Dr. 
Westcott’s Religious Office of the Universities.' They were 
written with reference to the change made by the Universities 
Tests Act, 1871, but they will fit even more exactly the future 
position. 


‘The fact is that henceforward the Universities and colleges 
present a twofold character. So far as they are regarded in their 
individual members, they have no standard of opinion; but as 
societies they retain exactly the same religious character as they have 

had since the Reformation.’ 


He adds :— 


‘ Difficulties may perhaps arise hereafter in adjusting the claims of 
the individual with the claims of the society, but it is needless to 
dwell on these by anticipation. Experience has shown in other 
cases that distinct religious character in the body can be reconciled 
with complete personal liberty.’ 


In order that the hope expressed in this last sentence may 
be fulfilled everything must depend on the prevailing condi- 
1 Paper on ‘ The Actual State of Things at Cambridge,’ read at the 


Church Congress at Leeds, 1872. P.119 in the Religious Office of the 
Universities. 
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tion of thought and feeling now and in the future. The 
power of legal regulations, indeed, at all times, counts for 
little in comparison with that of living influences. When 
institutions are most perfect, if the spirit which should animate 
them is wanting, they may utterly fail. Or, again, they may 
be very defective and yet their deficiencies be rendered in- 
nocuous by the zeal of living agents. We turn, then, to the 
prevailing spirit at Cambridge. What are we to say of it? 
The reader must be prepared for a very chequered account, 
marked by not a little that is suggestive of anxiety but by 
much also that is full of hope. 

II. The character of the danger to faith which a young 
man may be exposed to at Cambridge will, we think, be truly 
represented if we say that it is a place where all the chief 
currents of influence of the age, and among these sceptical 
influences, must be in some measure felt. Here, from the 
very circumstance that he is possibly for the first time intro- 
duced into society where the current literature is much talked 
about, and that he has libraries and reading rooms open to 
him, he may begin to read articles in reviews which have a 
sceptical tone, or may have fascinating, popular, but un- 
believing books like Renan’s Life of Fesus brought under his 
notice. Here, too, he may perhaps meet’ with men among 
his undergraduate acquaintances who have cast off their faith, 
or who have been brought up without any, and who at times 
frankly express their views; or he may learn to respect the 
knowledge and ability of men among the fellows of his own or 
other colleges, whom he vaguely suspects, or certainly knows, 
not to be believers in the Divine claims of Christianity. But 
there is no active propagandism of unbelief, no regular sceptical 
teaching, at Cambridge. There may be observed even, not 
seldom, a kind of chivalrous caution, on the part of teachers 
themselves sceptica], not to influence the younger members 
of the University in a sceptical direction. This is due in part 
to a shrinking, characteristic of the Cambridge temper of 
mind, from the idea of personal authority biassing the mind of 
a pupil where nothing but the dry light of evidence should be 
of any account; in part also, we believe, to a sense that they 
have no principles to give so clearly for men’s happiness and 
good as to justify them in taking away the faith of others. 
It is to be added that the general character of Cambridge 
studies does not offer facilities for the teacher to form the 
minds of pupils in respect to the most fundamental matters, 
whether of religion or ethics or social philosophy. Obviously 
the course of reading for the mathematical tripos does not ; 
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but neither does that for the classical tripos, even with the 
encouragements to something besides proficiency in pure 
classics, which have been introduced in recent years and 
are about to be increased. The careful study of the subject 
matter of the selected treatises of Aristotle and Plato affords 
a valuable mental discipline, but the philosophical ideas 
therein contained are regarded mainly as ancient theories, 
with comparatively little reference to modern thought. And 
among newer and lesser triposes, to take the two in the 
preparation for which there might be most opportunities for 
the teacher to inculcate his own views—the moral sciences 
and historical triposes—the tendency of the Cambridge 
teacher is, we think, to devote himself chiefly to the criticism 
of doctrines and systems which have already become part of 
the history of thought ; and if ever he puts forward theories of 
his own, so far is he from endeavouring to force them upon 
his pupils that he probably makes it a point of conscience 
in a special manner to invite and challenge their criticism 
for them. 

We do not profess any special sense of satisfaction with 
most of the characteristics we have been noting. The 
scrupulousness on the part of the individual teacher in regard 
to the inculcation of his own views is undoubtedly just. But 
of the general avoidance in Cambridge courses of study of the 
subjects and questions through which the power of judging of 
moral evidence and of theories of life and duty might be 
trained, we cannot as Cambridge men feel pride. Young 
men of a thoughtful turn do get this training for themselves 
during their Cambridge course, but it is mostly through discus- 
sions with those of their own age and their own thought and 
reading. They often, indeed, owe much to the University 
itself as they go through the process, but it is to the spirit of 
Cambridge, which is something far gréater than its actual 
educational regulations. The latter have reached the form, in 
which they exist at the present day, in a fortuitous manner, 
with little sign of any definite view prevailing in the minds of 
those who have shaped them as to what education should con- 
sist in, with little attempt to say to a young man, ‘ With such 
or such combinations of studies you will make yourself a really 
educated man.’ And more particularly, as we have said, the 
studies of the place and the way in which they are pursued 
do not of themselves, for the most part, offer natural opportu- 
nities for giving to students that assistance in the formation 
of principles of thought and conduct which older and more 
fully informed men ought to be able to supply. Amid the 
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existing uncertainties of opinion it may be as well that it 
should be so. Yet even under this aspect of the question it is 
to be remembered that teachers who are of high principles 
are thereby rendered less influential as well as those whose 
principles are low, those whose Christian faith is definite and 
earnest as well as those who are without faith. In the 
Oxford course, and especially in that for the Final School in 
Litteris Humanioribus, which presents a marked contrast with 
Cambridge courses of study, Cambridge men are wont to 
notice a danger, recognized and keenly felt, we believe, by 
many Oxford men, that a habit of smart and superficial 
talking and writing on profound questions may be encouraged 
without real earnestness and thoroughness of thought. The 
ideal to be striven after would seem to lie in some system in 
which a wise training of the judgment should be included, 
and that danger of superficial facility in dealing with pfo- 
found questions be at the same time obviated, or reduced to 
a minimum. 

We have spoken of the circumstances which hinder and 
the feelings which withhold teachers at Cambridge, if them- 
selves sceptical, from so much shaking the faith of their pupils 
as might be feared. But, further, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that any very considerable number occupy in their 
own minds any such attitude toward Christianity as should in- 
cline them even to breathe doubts as to its truth. Among lay 
fellows of colleges there is all the variety of feeling and con- 
viction with regard to religion which is to be found among 
educated and intelligent laymen elsewhere at the present day. 
Besides those (not very many) who have definitely rejected 
the Christian faith, and who believe it will more and more 
cease to be held by the educated, there are those who are very 
much at sea on the subject of religion, but who, believing the 
Christian faith to be morally beneficial to the world, on the 
whole wish well to men who try to exert an influence in favour 
of it. Again, there are the large class who make profession 
of being Churchmen in varying degrees, from mere occasional 
attendants at ordinary services to communicants and those 
who take an active interest in practical religious work. Lastly, 
there are religious Nonconformists, some few of whom adhere 
rigorously to their own places of worship, while more seem to 
prefer attending the services in college chapels. 

When old members of the University, whose recollections 
go back many years, now revisit the place and dine at high 
tables, few things can strike them more, in contrast with 
former times, than the large, in several colleges the greatly 
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preponderating, lay element. And they may be disposed to 
wonder, especially if they themselves are clergymen, what 
amount of sympathy with their own most cherished convic- 
tions there is in the unknown body, which carries about it no 
certificate of its opinions. We have endeavoured to give in- 
formation on this point ; and we proceed now to the proportion 
of the number of fellows who have in recent years taken orders 
to the whole number. This cannot but be matter of deep 
interest. It is far from being the case that all even who strive 
to exert direct religious influence are included among the 
clerical fellows; yet they are specially pledged to do this. 
The number of men of this intellectual status who have been 
recently ordained is in itself an interesting fact; and the 
proportion to the number that remain laymen is, like other 
facts we have mentioned or are about to mention, an indicator 
in some measure of the condition of opinion in the world at 
large. And the figures we are about to give seem to us the 
more significant because we believe the change from former 
times, in regard to the point under consideration, has already 
reached nearly its full dimensions; at least no cause is at 
present apparent why it should go much, if at all, further. 
The statutes made in pursuance of the Act of 1856, in five of 
the most important colleges, containing among them con- 
siderably more than half of all the fellowships in the Uni- 
versity, either left no clerical privileges or such as were not of 
a nature to increase the number of fellows in Holy Orders ; 
while in the remaining colleges the number of clerical fellow- 
ships was greatly reduced. The Abolition of Tests itself in 
1871 made practically far less difference than might ab- 
stractedly be thought likely in the class who competed for 
fellowships. Taking the test had come to be regarded by the 
majority of men as a mere form. There were a few scrupulous 
men who were excluded, but that was all. Most of those who 
had been bred as Churchmen, even though they might have 
cast off their faith, were ready to take them ; so also were 
most Scotch Presbyterians ; and some, though fewer, English 
Nonconformists. 

But at any rate since 1871 all classes of laymen have 
been admitted. We will take that date as our starting-point. 
We do not think it can be said that since that year more than 
three or four have been elected to fellowships who would not 
have been if they had not taken, or had not been intending to 
take, Holy Orders ; or that more than one or two besides can 
have been induced to take orders by the conditions of their 
fellowships who would not in any case have done so. Since 
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1871 there have been (if we have rightly reckoned) 221 vacant 
fellowships filled—so rapidly does a large portion of the whole 
body of fellows change; and of the men elected, forty-one 
have either been in orders at the time of election or have been 
ordained since, while eight fellows elected before that year 
have also been ordained since. It is to be added that these 
ordained fellows have been about equally distributed between 
the small colleges collectively and the several large colleges, 
in which latter the force of modern thought and opinion is 
more keenly felt than in most of the small colleges. Moreover, 
the whole period is pretty equably studded with instances ; 
there has been no falling off towards the latter part of it, 
and, so far as we know the present generation of B.A.’s and 
undergraduates, we have no reason to suppose that the pro- 
portion will not be maintained during the next few years. 
What with the removal of religious disabilities, the in- 
creased facilities throughout the country for preparing for the 
Universities in the shape of new colleges and schools, open 
scholarships at the Universities themselves, and the rise to 
wealth and social position of many Nonconformist families, 
classes of society now supply a contingent to the body of 
fellows from which in former times hardly any at all came. 
Yet this body is still most largely made up of men from the 
same classes of English society as those who formerly com- 
posed it, and of these at least it will be safe to say that many 
of them would in all probability have been ordained if they 
had obtained their fellowships 25 years ago, who now continue 
laymen. The change is partly due to the breaking down of 
the special habit, and the removal of many of the pecuniary 
inducements, for those engaged in scholastic work to be 
clergymen ; but it is also connected with the reluctance to 
take Holy Orders which is another sign of the prevailing 
feeling of uncertainty in regard to religious truths. Many 
who think the Christian faith may be true do not feel so 
sure of its truth as to be willing to pledge themselves to 
maintain it. They know that many doubts have been cast 
upon it by able men, and yet they do not themselves feel any 
natural bent: for investigating the questions raised, while it 
seems to them that there can be no feeling of security with- 
out such investigation. Alas! they too often do not under- 
stand how important it is for their own moral and spiritual 
nature that they should make up their minds at least on the 
most fundamental points, and how incumbent it is upon them 
too, as intelligent men, for the sake of the world, to take up 
a definite position on the right side in the present and im- 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXV. O 
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pending conflicts between faith and unbelief, whether as 
clergymen or laymen. But besides the reluctance to take 
Holy Orders arising from the cause just mentioned, there has 
grown also a higher conception of the distinctive character 
and work of the Christian ministry, which leads some, who 
would have no difficulty on the score of faith, to ask them- 
selves whether it is precisely what they are called to. And 
this last case brings before us the happy side of that diminu- 
tion in the number of ordained fellows upon which we have 
been dwelling. The causes which have led to the diminution 
have also helped to give more meaning to the act of seeking 
ordination on the part of those who do so, to add to the in- 
tensity of feeling and purpose with which they offer them- 
selves, to stimulate them to devotedness in fulfilling the 
obligations of their office, and also to make the very fact of 
a thoughtful man’s being in orders felt by others in some 
measure as a testimony to the faith. 

We have endeavoured to give an accurate idea of the 
dangers to faith which a young man may be exposed to at 
Cambridge, the possibility of doubts being suggested in 
ordinary intercourse with his contemporaries, the amount of 
scepticism and indifference among the resident fellows, and 
the degree of influence which they are likely to bring to bear 
upon undergraduates. , While we have been very anxious not 
to exaggerate the causes for fear, we believe we have not 
blinded our eyes to such as really exist, or at all dissembled 
their nature and extent in our description. But we should 
still leave a very false impression of the actual religious condi- 
tion of Cambridge, did we not allude to the many manifesta- 
tions of earnest Christian life, and endeavour to estimate how 
the present stands in a comparison with former times, all 
things being considered. We cannot do better than quote 
the Bishop of Durham, whose long’ continuous and very 
intimate knowledge of the University concluded only two 
years ago. Hesaid in his speech at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of Selwyn College :— 

‘ He had resided more than thirty years in the University, and at 
the end of that time it was his deliberate conviction that in the later 
years of that period there existed among the undergraduates a greater 
desire to work fort Christ and to do good service for Christianity— 
that he had witnessed the awaking of a more zealous missionary 
spirit. The clerical fellows it was true were less in number, but they 
were anxious, with anxiety unparalleled in former times, that the 
clerical office should be a reality, and not merely a clerical 
profession.’ ! 


1 Guardian, June 8. 
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We will add the meio of Dr. Westcott i in the paper 
from which we have already once quoted.! 


‘When I compare the Cambridge of to-day with the Cambridge 
of five-and-twenty years ago, I do not scruple to say that the young 
theological student will find greater intellectual and spiritual advant- 
ages now than then ; that he will find more efficient help, more per- 
sonal sympathy, more watchful guidance. ...I have seen the 
college tutors heartily and unanimously combine to provide efficient 
public instruction in the subjects proposed for the Theological 
Tripos, while two colleges (Trinity and Emmanuel) have appointed 
distinguished scholars without their own bodies to Theological 
Przelectorships.’ 


Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott have themselves been 
among the most powerful forces for good. As individual 
names they stand so pre-eminent that we cannot forbear to 
allude to their work. While they have had few rivals in the 
rolls of the Cambridge Divinity Professoriate in their learning 
and the width of their attainments and the value of their 
contributions to theological literature, it has also been theirs 
to exert personal influence, to communicate living impulses, 
to sympathize with and guide younger men, both fellows and 
undergraduates, and to co-operate with them in their under- 
takings, and themselves to initiate plans for the encourage- 
ment of theological study, in a manner which, at least in 
combination with scholarly work of so high an order, is alto- 
gether or almost unique. 

But to return to their statements regarding the present 
religious condition of Cambridge. We have heard not a few 
graduates of long standing, including more than one generally 
disposed to be a /audator temporis acti, speak to the same 
effect. And so far as our own opportunities of observation 
have extended, we are prepared fully to confirm this favour- 
able view. 

It will be well to enlarge a little on the points touched in 
the passages we have quoted. The evidences of religious zeal 
among undergraduates seem to us to be very remarkable, and 
to have been on the increase during recent years down to the 
present time. It would detain us far too long were we to 
attempt to describe the many agencies of various shades of 
religious feeling conducted entirely by them, or in which they 
are joined with older graduates whose co-operation and 
guidance they welcome, occasional special efforts, and regular 
societies, for maintaining and deepening the Christian life and 


1 Paper on ‘ The Actual State of Things at Cambridge’ reprinted in 
The Religious Office of the Universities, pp. 126 and 135. 
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the sense of Christian fellowship amongst themselves or for 
doing active good. The old-established organizations seem 
to flourish as well or better than ever, while there are con- 
tinually exhibitions of new forms of energy. And at the 
same time we do not think these interests are allowed in a 
general way to compete with the duty of study. We note 
also with satisfaction that among those who take part in them 
there is a fair proportion of men more or less distinguished 
from the University point of view. We think also that we 
have observed of late an increasing disposition among the 
B.A.’s and senior undergraduates of high Christian principle 
to befriend freshmen wisely and pleasantly, with the object of 
influencing them for good. There is real ground for hope 
that any young man coming up to Cambridge with desires 
for what is right will find his way into a set the prevailing 
tone of which will not hinder, but will, on the contrary, help 
forward the growth of his own Christian character, and that 
he may experience the blessings of true Christian friendship. 

The warm interest in foreign missions in Cambridge during 
recent years has been shared both by graduates and under- 
graduates. Renewed activity has for some years been dis- 
played by the committee, composed mostly of graduates of 
some standing, of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
under the presidency of the Master of Magdalene; while, at 
the same time, undergraduates have been very active, both in 
collecting subscriptions and in getting together great gather- 
ings, generally in some college hall on a Sunday evening after 
Church-time, to hear one or another of the noble self-denying 
men who labour in that mission, when they have visited 
Cambridge. Little attempt has hitherto been made to appeal 
to the general body of undergraduates on behalf of the much 
younger Cambridge mission to Delhi. But graduates of all 
ranks, from very young ones up to éminent professors, lay 
and clerical, have shown interest in this endeavour, so suitable 
to an university, to bring Christianity to bear upon the thought 
of the educated classes of India. Those who have gone out 
as missionaries in connexion with it have been bachelors 
and young masters of arts, who have all, with one exception, 
gone straight from the influences of Cambridge. Moreover, 
the cordial support of these special objects has not been 
accompanied by any falling off, but the reverse, in that given 
to the old missionary societies of the Church of England. 

We turn to another point. It is, we think, unquestionable 
that in the general body of clerical residents engaged in col- 
lege or university work there is a livelier desire than once 
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there was to make their life a true fulfilment of the obligations 
undertaken in ordination and a clearer perception how that 
may be. It is not at once obvious how it is to be so. The 
language of the Ordinal directly contemplates only the case of 
the parish priest ; yet the essence of what it enjoins may be 
preserved, though in a very different form, under the conditions 
of University work. Those who are engaged, not only in theo- 
logy proper, but in any of the studies whose relations to the 
Christian faith it has now become so important to investigate, 
if they are actuated by the dominant final aim of examining 
those relations, are certainly ‘drawing all their studies this 
way. Again, if as teachers of secular subjects, whether of the 
kind just mentioned or others which do not fall into this 
category, they are bent on using their position directly or 
indirectly to exert moral and religious influence, being 
watchful for such opportunities as it offers, they may claim to 
be discharging a truly pastoral function. And we believe 
that the need to fulfil the obligations of their calling does 
produce a powerful effect upon clerical residents. We do not 
for a moment wish to institute a comparison between them 
and lay fellows and lecturers in regard to zeal in the discharge 
of duties generally ; but we think it is true to say that the 
clerical fellows as a body exhibit in a marked degree the 
desire of being serviceable to undergraduates, especially 
in respect to the matters of highest moment, and we trace 
it to the development in them of the pastoral spirit, and 
to the fact that their attention is in a peculiar manner di- 
rected to the question of the formation of moral and religious 
principle. 

It remains to speak of the amount of direct study of 
theology at the present time. In the. increased encourage- 
ment during recent years of other studies than classics and 
mathematics, through the institution of honour and pass ex- 
aminations, and the provision of lectures, theology has been 
allowed to have its share. Now examinations to be conducted 
and instruction to be given in theology serve to create a body 
of resident graduates, fellows of colleges and others, devoted 
to its study ; and this is perhaps their most important result. 
When we consider the vastness of the field and the urgent 
need at present of labourers in it, the number seems few 
enough ; still there are more men now, competent in some 
measure to do original work, pursuing its various branches 
than there have been for a long time past in Cambridge. As 
we say this we do not forget the many Cambridge men who 
in this half-century have done distinguished service in the 
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cause of theological learning and sound faith in England; 
but most of them, even if they have at last returned to Cam- 
bridge to occupy professorial chairs, have acquired the chief 
part of their theological knowledge, and have made their 
reputation, while holding country parishes, or engaged in 
educational work elsewhere. 

As college-scholarships are scarcely ever given for pro- 
ficiency in theology, and as distinction in the theological 
tripos is not usually, nor indeed ever by itself, a means of 
obtaining a fellowship, the ablest and most ambitious class of 
students do not elect to get their degrees in this way. Yet 
not a few men of intelligence and industry, often such as have 
come up to the University not well prepared to compete in 
the mathematical or classical triposes, have derived mental 
discipline from the course of reading for it, and will (we 
believe) be found hereafter to have been fitted to do effective 
‘service to the Church, which they would otherwise not have 
been capable of. 

We have spoken of religious life and theological study ; 
many readers will be anxious to know something as to its 
specific complexion and spirit, and an attempt to give an idea 
of this will very probably be expected of us. In the case of 
the general body of more or less earnest, but not very learned 
or thoughtful, undergraduates, it would be impossible to pre- 
dicate anything special. There are simple-hearted Evange- 
licals, and there are Ritualists, and there are comparatively 
colourless moderate Churchmen. But in the tone of religious 
thought among the able men and the graduates who are 
earnest Churchmen, there are features of sufficient generality 
to be noted. 

Cambridge theology on the whole has tended and tends 
to be of a liberal type; but liberal, we believe, in a sense 
which need cause no distrust to those who feel most deeply 
the duty of watching over ‘the faith once delivered.’ There 
has been a desire—we speak of characteristics to be seen in 
perfection in men of unusual intellectual power, but which 
have been manifested very generally, even if in a weaker 
manner, with less force and consistency of thought, among 
Cambridge students of theology, both resident at the Uni- 
versity and elsewhere—to learn from every quarter, to re- 
cognize the manifoldness of Christian life exhibited under 
diverse forms in succeeding ages, to be alive to the teachings 
of God in the general progress of human thought and in each 
new crisis of the world’s history. But this has been com- 
bined with a full and firm faith in the grand outline of fact 
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and dogma set forth in the Catholic creeds. It has been 
indeed a fundamental and abiding conviction determining the 
aims of thought and study, that every addition to human 
knowledge and experience will only serve to illuminate sides 
which have perhaps hitherto been little heeded of the great 
central verities of the Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ, and of that whole scheme for the Divine education and 
redemption of man of which the Bible is the record—to draw 
out more fully their inexhaustible significance ; and that in 
them, and in the rule of life founded upon them, are to be 
found the principles for truly solving the latest ethical and 
social problems. The general effect too of their thought upon 
the subject of Christian doctrine has been to lead to a return 
from scholastic and Calvinistic systems to views more akin 
to those of primitive Catholic antiquity. 

All who have read Professor Maurice’s writings with in- 
telligence and sympathy will recognize that their general 
spirit and drift is of the kind we have described. We mention 
him, not because he has exerted an influence specially upon 
Cambridge, but because he has been one of the most profound 
religious thinkers among her sons. But such again is the 
theology of Dr. Westcott and of Bishop Lightfoot ; and their 
teaching could not fail, and has not failed, to make an im- 
pression in various degrees, according to the temper and 
capacity of different minds, upon many of the more thoughtful 
Cambridge students of theology. 

There are some at the present day, we know, who think 
it is possible for them to take Holy Orders, or having taken 
Holy Orders to teach as clergymen, in spite of uncertainty 
and vagueness in regard to, or even a conscious disbelief in, 
some of the most fundamental articles. of the Christian faith. 
Often, we believe, they are men of much real depth of reli- 
gious principle. Sometimes they may merely set a value, 
superficially enough, upon the culture of the religious emo- 
tions. At the same time they are men quick to take new 
and varied impressions, susceptible of modern ideas, and con- 
sequently of current religious difficulties; but this is unac- 
companied, as appears to us, by any adequate attempt to 
grapple with the doubts and difficulties suggested, or any feel- 
ing of the need of consistent thought. Their mental charac- 
teristics remind us of the iines of Jn Memoriam :— 


‘From Art, from Nature, from the Schools 
Let random influences glance 
Like light in many a shiver’d lance 
That breaks upon the dappled pools.’ 
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Such liberalism in religion as this is radically different from 
that which we before described ; and to perceive clearly the 
distinction between the two attitudes of mind (which is nothing 
less than the difference between ‘positive’ and ‘ negative’) 
appears to us to be of vital importance for understanding 
both the present condition of theological thought in the 
Church of England, and the course of development which it 
is taking. We would judge individuals as little as possible ; 
but we confess that for a man in Holy Orders the latter 
of the two appears to us an untenable position, and we do 
not think the disposition on the part of any men to hold 
it can be more than a temporary phase. But the other 
tendency of thought is capable of entering into and mingling 
with the continuous life and growth of the Church, and, not 
least, it is already exercising a profound modifying influence 
upon many of the abler members of the younger generation 
of High Churchmen. With this, however, we are not now 
concerned. Suffice it to say that there has been and is on 
the part of Cambridge men very little disposition to take 
Holy Orders without definitely holding the great Christian 
verities. 

Besides the more specially academic influences of which 
we have just spoken, Cambridge has not remained altogether 
unmoved by the progress of Church life without. We seem 
to have observed among the younger ordained fellows of 
colleges a growing number who attain to some clear con- 
sciousness that there is such a thing as Church doctrine and 
what it is; though their Churchmanship, it should be added, 
is for the most part of a very quiet and moderate type. Many 
of them were brought up in the Evangelical school; they 
have a lively sense ofethe immense debt which the Church of 
England owes to the Evangelical movement, and of their own 
obligations to it; but there are few who have not, through 
wider views of the world and of life, or through strengthening 
of Church feeling, or both these, departed considerably from 
the old Evangelical standpoint. 

The materials are before the reader for forming a judg- 
ment upon those practical questions which we stated at the 
beginning of this article ; but we cannot forbear from ourselves 
urging the conclusions which we think ought to be arrived at. 
We see no reason why the Church should begin at the present 
time to look less to Cambridge for the education of. her clergy 
than she has done hitherto. The theological instruction there 
is substantially in the hands of her own clergy, and is likely 
to continue so, at least for some time to come; and there is 
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far more of it than there used to be. If there are dangers to 
faith at the Universities now which used not to be felt in 
former generations, there are forces working on the side of 
Christ which there often have not been in the past. More- 
over, scepticism does not exist at the Universities alone ; if 
report speaks truly, there are circles not only in London but 
in many even small provincial towns where it is far more 
pronounced. It is most important that the clergyman should 
not be utterly ignorant of his age, and at the University he 
will learn something of its temper ; and if some few who once 
looked forward to ordination are hindered from it by doubts 
there suggested to the mind, others through grappling with 
and overcoming difficulties become stronger in their own faith 
and more able for their work. We think we appreciate fully the 
value of the work that theological colleges, or rather we should 
say the better-conducted ones among them, have done and 
do. Not only is it true that the Church’s need of clergy can 
no longer be supplied wholly with men who can afford a 
University course ; but the special training, theological and 
practical, for his future work, and above all the high concep- 
tion of his sacred office and the discipline in devotion obtained 
at a theological college have been invaluable to many a Uni- 
versity man. But we cannot think it would be well that fewer 
clergy than at present should have passed through the Uni- 
versity. We may fortify ourselves, in regard to the point 
upon which we have been insisting, by the following striking 
fact. A few months ago there was a large gathering in Cam- 
bridge of University clergy to meet the Bishop of Ely; and 
the Bishop propounded as a question for the meeting whether 
recent changes in the position of the Church at the University 
were a reason for doing away with the rule which has been 
traditional in the Diocese of Ely, of accepting only graduates 
of an University as candidates for orders. The reply was 
unanimous that, whatever reason for such a change there 
might be, arising from the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of University men, there was none to be found in the 
condition of the University itself. 

Several of the younger clerical fellows have even thought 
that the special training immediately preparatory to ordina- 
tion may be given to men at Cambridge, while remaining con- 
nected with their several colleges, after they have taken their 
degree. And under the presidency and with the active as- 
sistance of the Regius Professor of Divinity, and in conjunction 
with an experienced parish priest, they have instituted, since 
the beginning of the present year, a scheme for this purpose, 
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of which a few men have already availed themselves. It 
seems to have both weak and strong points as compared with 
theological colleges, and what amount of success it is destined 
to meet with is doubtful ; but we have thought it worth men- 
tioning as an indication of University feeling. 

The position of the Church at Cambridge is still strong as 
regards the training of the candidates for her ministry ; but 
the formal connection of the Church with the general life of 
the colleges has come to be of a far slenderer kind. It is 
asked whether it is worth retaining. Now, we do not suppose it 
will be questioned that it is well there should be both Christian 
laymen and clergymen among resident fellows engaged in 
college work. It will not be thought that men acting purely 
from without, however earnest and able, can have at least the 
same kind of opportunities. The undergraduates of whom 
such men would get hold would, for the most part, be those 
already decidedly religious. There are numbers of young 
men of many good feelings and open to receiving good 
impressions from those older than themselves, and who may 
in time grow to be even noble Christian characters, but who 
in their undergraduate years shrink back from any very 
distinctive profession of religiousness. These are likely to be 
in some measure influenced by example and sympathy from 
the college officers with whom they have to do, but will 
never be reached to any great extent either by the Town 
Vicar or the ‘College of Priests’ planted beside the Univer- 
sity. But it is argued, the earnest Christian fellow had best 
look for the future to purely unofficial ways of doing good ; it 
is not worth while for him to spend his energies in striving to 
maintain the semblance of a corporate religious character in 
his college, which may even be mischievous by lulling 
parents into a false security and by encouraging under- 
graduates to trust in its support instead of depending upon 
themselves, which they will in the present day have to do, 
sooner or later, for their religious convictions. We cannot 
assent to this reasoning. In the first place, we question 
whether such protection and support as colleges give to the 
religious life of their younger members are not practically, 
on the whole, as efficient or more efficient now than they 
have usually been in past generations. And though we 
know they amount and always have amounted to little, we 
value them such as they are. The principle on which at our 
English Universities we relax, but do not wholly do away 
with, the discipline of school in regard to study, and impose 
restrictions designed to be, and which are in fact, safeguards 
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against vice, seems also to hold in regard to religion. It is 


not well that the youth of 18 or 19 should be suddenly 
thrown wholly upon the resources of his own resolution for 
the maintenance of his religious, any more than of his moral 
habits, suddenly placed in a position of independence like 
nothing he has experienced before and greater than he may 
probably ever experience even in after life, when social obliga- 
tions will often take the place of college requirements. Nor 
do the circumstances of our own time seem to weaken the 
force of these, considerations, but rather the reverse. The 
more deeply a man has felt even in a half-conscious, child- 
like way the power of religion, the longer even his religious 
habits have been maintained, the more hope in most cases is 
there that he will have strength to meet the shock of doubt 
or indifference when he feels it in its strength. He has given 
pledges which should make him seriously examine the grounds 
of the doubts which haunt him; he cannot with satisfaction 
to himself reverse the practice and give up the opinions of 
years in aday. The weight of authority in favour of scepti- 
cism, the known opinions of many scientific men and eminent 
critics acting upon the minds of those who are unable to test 
what their views are worth, or who do not-take the pains to 
do so, is achief cause of the spread of scepticism at the present 
time. Sceptics themselves cannot put value on scepticism 
which is due to the influence of mere authority. If we suffer 
our colleges to become visibly indifferent to Christianity we 
shall be causing our young men to feel more keenly this 
weight of authority adverse to Christianity. And indeed we 
cannot contemplate such a change without an alarmed sense 
that it would inflict a most serious blow on the national reli- 
gious sentiment. 

Selwyn College is being founded with the hope that the 
ideal of a religious university training may be there more 
approximately realized than is any longer possible in the old 
colleges. Some residents who would naturally sympathize 
heartily with this aim look upon the scheme with some 
apprehension, because they fear it may be the means of 
drawing off from the teaching staff and the undergraduates 
of the other colleges many of the men who help most to 
maintain their religious character. We donot share this fear, 
in the first place because we believe that through its economi- 
cal character it will draw partly for its members upon a class 
who have not hitherto been able to afford an university educa- 
tion ; but also because we feel sure that in proportion as it is 
able, in consequence of the religious principles upon which it 
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is founded, to maintain a high standard of tutorial efficiency 
and a high moral tone among its pupils, its example will 
strengthen the hands of those who in the old colleges desire 
to act upon the same principles. But we are convinced there 
is not a single Cambridge resident who would not repudiate 
utterly all interest in the prosperity of Selwyn College, if it 
were thought necessarily to imply that the attempt to main- 
tain the religious character of the old colleges must hence- 
forth be abandoned. 

Our hold of what is left us, whether in the way of 
theological instruction or religious worship and discipline, so 
far as it depends upon the will of governing bodies of colleges 
for whose opinions we have no security, is no doubt most 
precarious, and, even so far as it is provided for by statute, 
may be only temporary. But the duty of Churchmen for the 
present seems to us perfectly clear. Half a generation or 
more of young Englishmen, of the leading classes of society, 
may at least be educated under religious influences far more 
meagre and poorer than we could wish, but still not, we 
believe, without their value. Moreover, we shall be best pre- 
pared for any further changes the more heartily we work 
under the existing system ; for the men best fitted to conduct 
fresh agencies for acting upon the University from without 
or training candidates for Holy Orders by its side, should 
these hereafter be needful, will usually be those who have 
themselves first been resident fellows of colleges. And 
lastly, we cannot imagine anything more calculated to 
enhance the injurious effects of the complete secularization of 
the Universities than that men as they looked back to it 
should be able to say that the form was at last taken away 
because Churchmen had not striven to give it life. gh 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. Ecclesiastes; or, the Preacher. 
With Notes and Introduction. By E. H. PLumptre, D.D., &c. 
&c, (For the Syndics of the University Press. Cambridge, 1881.) 


Ir is full twenty years since Professor Plumptre contributed the 
article on ‘ Ecclesiastes’ to Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary. He has 
now developed this into a very readable introduction of 1o1 pp., 
adopting ‘¢ie Debater’ asa preferable rendering of Koheleth, the Friend 
in Council. He has now come to the conclusion that Ecclesiastes is 
the book which is mentioned in the prologue to Ecclesiasticus as 
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having set the son of Sirach upon translating and editing the maxims 
which his grandfather had written. He conjectures also that his 
part in making the Greek translation of Ecclesiastes was the offence 
against Ptolemy Physcon (B.c. 170-117) that occasioned the peril to 
which the Prayer of the Son of Sirach refers. The editor treats the 
ascription to Solomon as an instance of that fictitious authorship 
which is mentioned in an article in the Church Quarterly on the 
Book of Wisdom (No. 15, p. 92). ‘The Appendix contains a detailed 
comparison of Ecclesiastes with certain passages of Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson, and a Persian poem of the twelfth century. By the way, the 
Eastern poet quoted on p. 213 and the passage from Juvenal seem 
to us rather to support the anatomical interpretation of xii. 1-7, 
which is no doubt capable of being pressed too far, but on which the 
editor is very severe.! He condemns the agricultural explanation 
often given to xi. 1, on the ground that it ‘ gives a meaning precisely 
opposite to the true one ;’ and the too popular application of ‘ where 
the tree falls’ (in the third verse), as an after-thought of theology. 
We should be inclined to take it as itself one of the Directions for 
Charity, noted in our chapter-heading, as being (with the rain) a type 
of money, time, acts, &c., once spent (whether charitably or selfishly) 
and not to be recalled. 

‘The angel’ (v. 6) is interpreted to mean the minister of the 
Church, the #2 pater of the Confiteor, rather than omnibus sanctis 
-. +» + B. Michaelem. 

As we might expect, the commentary is rich. in literary illustra- 
tions, Hooker and Bishop Butler being among them (pp. 146, 183). 
On vii. 28 a reference to the history of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 3) might 
fairly have been given. 

With regard to the printing of the English text, we may infer that 
special pains have been devoted to it, as we find the old reading ‘a 
time to rent’ (iii. 7), a form not included in Lumby’s Glossary of 
Bible Words, but illustrated in Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Word- 
Book. 


A New Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. By Epwarp 
Byron NicHoison, M.A. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 
1881.) 


Ir learning and research alone could be considered the essentials of 
a commentary on Scripture, then this would be a very satisfactory one, 
for the author has laboriously collected whatever threw light upon 
his subject, and has striven to be fair, and to turn the “men siccum 
of intellectual power upon the questions which are suggested by it, 
with little or no prepossession on one side or the other of them. 
Without devoutness, however—without what divines call ‘ unction’— 
no commentary, however learned, can be more than a useful repertory 
of materials for the use of men of greater perspicacity than the com- 
piler of it. Such works have their use, no doubt, but it is not that 
presumably intended by their writers. A profession of ‘absolute 


1 This interpretation was dignified by a place in the margin of the old 
English Bibles previous to 1611. 
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theological ieee i xi. Index) is too like one of patie theo- 
logical indifference to be acceptable to earnest-minded people, and a 
man need be very sure of his qualifications for the office of disinter- 
ested umpire, or arbitrator in theological questions, who Joses him- 
self for the post wthout the sufficient excuse which a keen and personal 
interest in Christian doctrine would supply. 

Nevertheless the Gospels are so intrinsically interesting (to put 
the matter on the lowest ground), and Mr. Nicholson has grasped 
with so much intellectual vigour and freshness the many questions 
that this first Gospel raises, that we are inclined to think the net 
result of the Commentary will be decidedly useful to scholars, and 
to trust that the writer may see his way to go on with his work. 

But we differ oto cv/o from him, very often indeed. Let us come 
to instances. To say, for example, that to render the Greek aorist as 
a perfect is so far from being bad scholarship that, ‘unless unsuited 
to the context, it is always allowable, and that it is sometimes im- 
perative’ (p. 249), seems to us rash in the extreme. It is far better 
to allow the existence of a certain want of precision in the use of these 
two tenses in Hellenistic Greek as compared with classical. This 
is only one of a score of ways which might be named in which 
Hellenistic Greek had lost the affluence and flexibility of structure 
and the power of expressing delicate nwances of meaning which be- 
longed to the Greek of Plato or Thucydides. As Mr. Arthur Carr 
says very happily (Zxtroduction to S. Luke, p. 10), ‘the Greek dialect 
which the Evangelists and Apostles adopted is a far less exact repre- 
sentative of thought. . . . The middle voice is rapidly disappearing, 
the dual number is never employed, the tenses of verbs are losing 
their distinctive force, and the aorist is beginning to be used (as it 
actually is in modern Greek) to the exclusion of the synthetic 
perfect.’ 

This explains far preferably why we find in the New Testament 
the aorist sometimes where we should have expected the perfect, and 
will render it quite unnecessary to postulate the general rendering of 
the aorist as a perfect. Nor can we follow Mr. Nicholson in the 
inference (for the sake of which he wishes to render thus in xiii. 24, 
xv iii. 23, xxii. 2)! that the three parables introduced in those passages 

‘were quoted by Jesus and not composed by Him.’ That seems to 
us quite unwarranted. As to xiii. 24, we might fairly reply that our 
Lord had used the same fundamental metaphor in the great parable 
of the Sower delivered just before (xiii. 3-19), and might have been 
referring back to this former use of it. But we rather take it that 
‘Qpoww On ) BacX\eia roy obpayey was an introductory formula habitually 
employed, and not to be strictly pressed in any particular case (see 
note on p. 130 of this work). Nor, though our Lord no doubt used 
to quote proverbs and traditional sayings (S. Matt. ii. 21, 27, 43; S. 
John xi. 34), was it ever His custom to quote parables whole ; and, as 
far as we can recollect, there is zo¢ one such case in the whoie of the 
Gospel narrative. It is therefore against the uniform tenour of 


1 Verses 31, 33 bear also against Mr. Nicholson’s view. 
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Christ’s teaching to suppose that He would quote the parable of 
some previous rabbi. This independence of precedents and of the 
teaching of others was so striking that it became the subject of 
general remark (S. Mark i. 22). 

The notes generally are curt and somewat dogmatic in tone, and 
it is odd in a scholarly work like this to find the Greek quotations 
written in English letters. ‘The vein of rabbinic learning, however, 
which the writer has constantly drawn upon is very rich, and, what 
will be still more valued by some readers, very novel, so that it gives 
much effectiveness to the comment. It is quite a book which the 
student will find worth while to consult. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Numbers. Introduction by the Rev. THomas 
WuiteE.Law, M.A. Exposition and Homiletics by the Rev. R. 
WinTERBOTHAM, LL.B. Homilies by various Authors. (London : 
C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1881.) 


Ir we required to justify to our own mind the practice of continually 
rewriting the Christian polemic, we might find such a justification 
in this volume of Messrs. Spence and Exell’s exceedingly useful 
Commentary. Parts of the introductions are very able indeed, and 
will rank high, it is safe to predict, in the literature of the question. 
We could scarcely speak with too much praise of Mr. Thomas 
Whitelaw’s essay on the Authenticity and Authorship of the Book of 
Numbers. It shows that the issues of fact and criticism are ripening 
for, and are beginning to obtain, calm and deliberate decision. The 
fact is that such rationalist critics as Bleek, Ewald, Kuenen, Colenso, 
flung an entire scheme of crude and unsettling criticisms on an 
unprepared and astonished world, and it required a certain amount 
of habitual familiarity with their details to appreciate these in all 
their bearings, so as to reply to them. For this “me was needed ; 
and though many replies on the orthodox side have appeared, yet 
some of these at least have had a look of haste and tentativeness 
which showed that they were provisional. But of late the case has 
been much bettered, and replies have been appearing, remarkable for 
their completeness and depth of acquaintance with their subject. 
We may instance Dr. Curties’ Zhe Levitical Priests ; Deuteronomy, 
the Peoples Book, its Origin and Nature; Dr. Gloag’s Messianic 
Prophecy, as good specimens of this later and better apologetic 
writing ; and Mr. Whitelaw’s essay may worthily be added to the list. 
He considers the objections made to the Book of Numbers under 
the heads of ‘ seeming chronological inaccuracies, so-called statistical 
errors, and alleged physical impossibilities.’ He points out, with 
regard to the first, that in an age comparatively unpractised in literary 
composition we have no right to expect absolute order and con- 
secutiveness of structure. The question of the gap of thirty-seven 
years in the history is discussed with much acuteness, and the com- 
mentator determines it with a fair degree of probability, though not, 
we think, on grounds that his opponents would be disposed to accept. 
Again, Colenso’s great statistical difficulty of the increase of seventy 
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souls into two and a half millions during 215 years is simply and 
conclusively dissipated by a proof that, instead of four descents, there 
must have been at least seven, and probably eight or nine (for cer- 
tainly the marriageable age for men would have been lower than 
thirty years, which is the basis of the computation made), and that 
thus the recorded number would be reached or exceeded. 

We must not, however, quote from this able essay more of the 
ingenious and convincing solutions of often-paraded difficulties 
which are to be found in it. We cannot say that we have found Mr. 
R. Winterbotham’s ‘ Introduction’ in any wise so helpful. The writer 
uses too apologetic a tone throughout, and we do not like the obvious 
and needless minimizing which is his habitual view. 

The ‘ Homiletics’ are generally useful. 


Commentary on S. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By F. Gopvet, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. Translated from the 
French by Rev. A. Cusin, M.A., Edinburgh. Vol. II. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1881.) 


WE need do little more than note the appearance of this second 
volume, which completes the work. The writer’s remarkable per- 
spicacity and clearness of mental horizon were never more con- 
spicuous than in this his latest task ; and though the Epistle to the 
Romans traverses more than one of ‘the great problems of theology, 
his treatment of these is full of commendable vigour, as well as 
marked by an evangelical fervour not always, unfortunately, to be 
found in German or Swiss commentators. 

There is some novelty in his method of exposition. He divides 
the text into what he calls ‘ passages,’ and these he makes what we 
may call the exegetical unit. He has availed himself of the labours 
of previous commentators, but in a free spirit, and has always good 
reasons of his own to give for the view which he finally adopts. And 
while h._, remarks are not: so original or pictorial as we have often 
found them, for instance, in the volumes on the Gospels, they are 
often very striking. Commenting, for example, on xi. 22, he makes 
the following application of the warning which the Apostle there 
addressed to the whole Gentile world :— . 


‘It is but too clear to anyone who has eyes to see that our Gentile 
Christendom has now reached the point here foreseen by S. Paul. In 
its pride it tramples underfoot the very notion of that grace which has 
made it what it is. It moves on, therefore, to a judgment of rejection 
like that of Israel, but which shall not have to soften it a promise like 
that which accompanied the fall of the Jews.’ 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
the Epistle to Philemon. By Heinrich Aucust WILHELM 
MeyeER, M.D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hannover. (Edinburgh : 

and T. Clark, 1880.) 


THERE is an obvious convenience in grouping these two Epistles 
together, since it would seem that they (as also the Epistle to the 
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Colossians) were composed about the same time, and taken to their 
destinations by the same persons, namely, Tychicus and Onesimus. 
The volume before us, which contains the two, is one of the most 
interesting of the Meyer series of commentaries, and introduces the 
student to an altogether new class of critical questions. There are 
indeed two great questions to which this Epistle gives rise: the 
first as to its authenticity, arising out of the remarkable resemblance 
between it and the (contemporary) Epistle to the Colossians, which 
has emboldened Weisse to style it ‘an un-Apostolic paraphrase’ of 
that Epistle, and Hausrath to call it ‘an Epistle to the Laodiceans 
retouched by another hand,’ ¢g. with the other Epistle before him. 
De Wette, on the contrary, speaks of the Colossians as ‘almost a 
mere verbose amplification of it.’ That is one great question which 
occurs ; and we should not omit to note the great usefulness for its 
determination of the tabular statement of parallel passages on pp. 
24, 25, though we do not gather quite clearly whether it is due to 
Dr. Meyer himself or to his present editor. At all events it will be 
of great use to the student. 

Then there follows the obscure and vexed question as to whether 
the subscription év ’Egésw is genuine, or, if genuine, whether it is 
exclusive in the sense that this Epistle was originally composed for 
and addressed to the Church in Ephesus. This has been discussed by 
many editors, but by none more intelligently and fairly than by Dr. 
Meyer. The theory that the Epistle was intended as a circular 
Liste, to be copied and sent to all the Churches within a certain area, 
originated, we believe, with Archbishop Ussher, has been followed by 
Bengel and others, and derives some support from the absence of the 
salutations which are so uniformly appended to S. Paul’s communica- 
tions with particular Churches, and also by the fact (witnessed by 
Tertullian and S. Basil) that the words év ’E¢éo were not uniformly 
found in all copies. Another modification of view sees in this Epistle 
that which S. Paul had written to the Zaodiceans (Coloss. iv. 16). 
This theory, which counts such considerable names as Hammond, 
Mill, Wetstein, and Paley, is very attractive at first sight, but fails to 
justify itself on examination. We know no better argument for the 
usual view than that of Dr. Meyer, though it is not satisfactory to 
have the omission of the words ascribed to ‘ancient historical criti- 
cism,’ of which the only example producible is that of the heretic 
Marcon. 

This commentary, take it is a whole, is one which the student of 
the Holy Scripture will find of the highest value to him. Its style we 
cannot approve ; but the apparatus criticus is so extensive, and, 
wherever we have tested it, so exact, and the author’s method of 
Criticism is so fair and candid (see, for example, p. 3 in the present 
volume, foot-note), that it would be hard to name one which can so 
unreservedly be recommended within its range. Unfortunately Dr. 
Meyer did not live to complete it, and in this English reproduction 
the publishers are proposing to complete the commentary on the 
New Testament by including works by other authors. 

VOL. XIII.—NO. XXV. P 
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The New Testament: with Introductions and Notes. By JOHN 
PILKINGTON Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, and Vicar of 
S. Mary Redcliffe, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. In two volumes. (Rivingtons : 1881.) 


It is a trite remark, true at all times, but especially true at present, 
that the Church is ever indebted to those enemies whose attacks 
compel her to reconsider her position, and from time to time to 
readjust all which is merely human in the institutions or the theories 
with which she has become identified. It is thus that the hostile 
criticism of modern sceptics has been greatly instrumental in forming 
within the English Church a most able school of exegesis, whilst the 
attacks which have been made upon the authority of Holy Scripture 
have resulted not only in the strong confirmation of the authenticity 
of the sacred books, but in their far more intelligent study amongst 
ourselves. 

The work which forms the subject of this notice is an interesting 
offshoot of the modern school of exposition. It is not, and it does 
not claim to be, a work of great original research ; nor, indeed, as a 
commentary upon the New Testament, does it address itself to the 
learned, or pretend to be exhaustive. But it belongs to another 
class of books which have an interest peculiar to themselves. It is 
the work of an accomplished scholar, addressed to those who at present 
are not scholars, but who may very well hope hereafter to become 
such, and who will find in its pages much assistance to that end. 
There is, to our thinking, a peculiar charm in what may be termed 
scholarship in undress. In works of the class to which we refer, the 
presence of the scholar is always felt, but his stiffness is not there. 
There is his taste, precision, and accuracy, but still he talks with us 
on familiar terms, not oppressing us with the sense of his learning 
nor of our own inferiority. ‘The commentary of Canon—now Arch- 
deacon—Norris is of this order. He presents himself to the reader 
rather as the student than the divine, and yet as a student who is no 
tyro in divinity. There is another respect in which in our judgment 
this work will be of the greatest service to students, to the younger 
clergy, or to candidates for holy orders. It is suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. It encourages and aids but does not supersede their 
efforts. Whilst it contains much valuable information, and really 
communicates all that a well-instructed English Churchman need 
require to know of the structure, history, and exegesis of the New 
Testament, it indicates lines of study which the student may most 
profitably pursue for himself: lines which radiate in manifold 
directions and may issue in very varied learning. 

The following is the author’s account of the origin and method 
of his work :— 


‘The commentary is printed from my interleaved New Testament. 
It was commenced sixteen years ago for my own benefit as a student. 
Whatever I noted in my own reading as helpful to the right under- 
standing of God’s Word I endeavoured to transfuse into briefest expres- 
sion in these pages. . . . My own need—what I most desire in 
reading Christ’s words, or those of His Apostles—is an answer to these 
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two questions : (1) What meaning were these words intended to convey 
to the men of that generation? and (2) What meaning does the Holy 
Spirit mean to convey to me? Such answers as I have been able to 
obtain to these two questions from Patristic or from other commentaries 
I have digested into these pages.’ 


The form which the book ultimately assumed was as follows. 
The authorized English text, with various readings subjoined ; a brief 
but very fairly comprehensive commentary ; and to each book an 
Introduction, giving the general results of modern criticism as to 
the authorship, authenticity, and general history of each portion. 
Annexed are convenient chronological tables, with indices, &c., &c. 

The tone of the theology may, we think, fairly be described as 
that of a moderate, orthodox High Churchman : a character, in our 
judgment, very well suited to supply the basis of theological study, 
to which doubtless each individual mind will add its own appropriate 
developments. We will take a few crucial instances, such as our 
very restricted space will allow. 

First then, and in the study of the New Testament exceedingly 
important, take the point of méracles. Here our author is perfectly 
explicit. He is not one of those picturesque exponents of evan- 
gelical history who feel an evident discomfort in the presence of the 
miraculous, or would relieve revelation of its burthen. The note 
upon S. Mark vi. 48 fairly expresses his views upon this subject— 

‘In reality, the fact of a heavy body sinking in water is just as 
mysterious as the fact of its zo¢ sinking. Both are due to Divine power ; 
only Divine power has acted in the one way with such uniformity in our 
experience that we have ceased to regard it as a wonder; and in the 
other way so very seldom that we call these few occasions miracles. A 
miracle ts but an unusual, and therefore startling, manifestation of that 
same Divine power which is equally manifested in all the operations of 
Nature, 

Next upon the doctrine of the Atonement Archdeacon Norris is 
equally explicit. The fact of the propitiatory nature of the sufferings 
of our Blessed Lord he most distinctly avows (Rom. iii. 21 e¢ assim). 
Without unduly dogmatizing upon so great a mystery, he is disposed 
to refer the efficacy of the Death of Christ in this respect chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to its character as an act of supreme obedience. 
Had our limits permitted, we should have liked to have said some- 
what as to the great mystery of suffering as suffering, a point which 
we cannot but think has been somewhat neglected in recent treatises 
upon this subject. 

_ Thirdly as to the Sacraments. Canon Norris is clear and distinct 
in his teaching of the doctrine of sacramental grace. As to the 
gift of Forgiveness in Baptism (S. Matt. xxii. 14), and as to the 
participation in the Holy Communion in the Body and Blood ‘ once 
sacrificed, now glorified,’ he is as explicit in reference to the fact, as 
he is reserved and restrained in his statement of the mode of the 
operation of Divine grace in the Sacraments. We apprehend that 
he sympathizes very generally with Waterland upon this subject. 
Perhaps an expression in the note upon S. Matt. xviii, 20 may 
P2 
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indicate not unfairly the line which he takes. ‘ Christ is present 
where His power is present.’ 

It is with unfeigned regret that we find ourselves compelled to 
speak so briefly of these volumes. We should have been glad to 
refer more at length to the number and variety of the authors quoted, 
and to the value of the historical and topographical remarks in the 
notes to the Acts of the Apostles. 


Breviarium ad usum insignis ecclesie Eboracensis. Vol. 1. Published 
for the Surtees Society. Edited by the Honourable and Reverend 
STEPHEN WILLOUGHBY LAWLEY. (Durham: Andrews and 
Co. London: Whittaker and Co. Edinburgh: Blackwood and 
Sons. 1880.) 


AMONG many benefits which the Surtees Society has conferred upon 
liturgical students since its establishment in 1834 the publication of 
the York Service Books deserves to stand very high. Dr. Henderson’s 
editions of the AM/7ssale, the Manuale, and the Processionale, beside the 
Pontifical of Archbishop Bainbridge of York, published in 1875 from 
a Cambridge MS..,! are being worthily followed up by the Breviarium, 
which in 1876 was consigned to the editorship of Mr. Lawley, some- 
time Sub-Dean of York. 
The Breviary is uniform in size with its predecessors, but it appears 
to have the advantage of them in the character of the type employed. 
Mr. Lawley’s Breviary, while, in compliance with the principles of 
the Surtees Society, it expands all contractions (excepting a few, such 
as ‘ fi.,’ ‘an.,’ for psalmus, antiphona, which may be considered almost 
as symbols), approaches as nearly to a facsimile reprint as can be done 
with roman type for gothic and italic for rubricated words or letters. 
It may be a little puzzling to the beginner to have nothing to 
mark the verses of psalm or hymn, or to distinguish between these 
and lessons, saving a slanting initial letter ; but it will form an excel- 
lent stepping-stone in his education. He will have to find out for 
himself, or by the help of his note, whereabouts on p. 751 Sunday 
Prime commenced. We can imagine the liturgiological tutor of the 
future presenting this to his pupil as a second reading-book in a 
graduated course, to be preceded by Dr. Henderson’s books, or the 
Burntisland or the Cambridge publications, and to be followed by 
the Aberdeen facsimile, and so advancing to the more serious diffi- 
culties of some fifteenth-century service book or fourteenth-century 
MS. Meanwhile the quaintness of the page tempts the reader to 
flatter himself that he is one of the four happy possessors of a portion 
of a York Breviary, with the prospect of having it completed when Mr. 
Lawley’s second yolume appears ; or he may dream at his own desk 
that he is in one of the three public libraries in England which 
monopolize the remainder of the fourteen volumes, which until now 
were the only printed relics of the Breviarium Eboracense discovered 
*and identified by Mr. Dickinson, Dr. Henderson, and Mr. Bradshaw 
(who has supplied the table in the pages introductory to vol. i.). 


1 Archbishop Egbert’s Pontifical had been edited by Rev. W. Green- 
well in 1853. No English Pontifical was printed before the Reformation. 
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We must apologize forthwith for the word ‘ monopolize:’ for the 
public and private owners of these rare volumes have enabled the 
editor to give a collation of various readings from the four known 
editions (assigned respectively to A.D. 1507 ?, 1526, 1533, and in part 
1555 ?), at the foot of the text which follows the editio princeps of 1493. 
This was printed at Venice by John Hamman (de Landoia), dictus 
Hertzog (of whose device a facsimile in red is given).' It differs 
from the rest of the York books in being a /ofum, not divided into 
winter and summer halves. On this account it will bear comparison 
more readily with the Sarum Great Breviary, of which one issue 
(A.D. 1531) is being reproduced at the Cambridge Press. In point 
of date the great Sarum book of 1496, preserved at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, comes still nearer. But the inter-collation of the Sarum 
editions, seven times more numerous than the York, must be an 
intermediate step. 

I. The Breviarium secundum morem et consuetudinem ecciesie Ebora- 
censis anglicane commences with the Proprium de Tempore, called in 
the book itself ‘ Zemporale’ (col. 559, 885). This gives the variable 
portion of the Sunday and week-day services throughout the year 
from the first vespers of Advent to the last week after Trinity, called 
Jestum S. Trinitatis, or in reckoning sometimes octave penthecostes (559), 
although the counting from Trinity is also used (518, 712). As a matter 
of course the days about Christmas and Ascension Day are included 
in the Proprium de Tempore (a system naturally retained in our Book 
of Common Prayer), and the festival of Corpus Christi (528) comes in 
by the same rule, although it bears on its face (¢.e. in its rubric) the 
comparatively modern name of Urbanus guartus. At the end (in ‘fine 
de temporali,’ as it is expressed, 559) comes the order of the octave 
of the yearly commemoration of the dedication of a church, then the 
rubric and services of the (roughly speaking) weekly commemorationes 
of York Use, viz. (i.) ‘de Domina’ or ‘ beate Marie Virginis’ (sancte 
Marie and beate Marie in the page headings), (ii.) sancti Wilelmi, 
(iii.) apostolorum Petri et Pauli or ‘ festi locé in aliis ecclesiis.’ A 
‘memorandum’ relating to the second and third commemorations 
(692) gives the order of the general council of York, Oct. 29, 1478, 
2¢. only fifteen years before the book was printed. With these the 
commemorations appended to the psa/terium in the Sarum Breviary 
(ed. Cantab. 1879, pp. 291, 315) should be compared. ‘The full ser- 

1 The earliest Sarum Portos (in one volume, 8vo, 1483) and (probably) 
the earliest Great Breviary of Sarum Use (folio, 1494-5) were likewise 
printed at Venice. The former of these is now at the National Library, 
Paris, having been stolen from Cambridge University in 1772; the latter 
is represented by a fragment carefully preserved at Cambridge. Besides 
these there was at least one other Sarum Breviary printed at Venice. 
This was in two parts, 16mo, 1495; and it was printed by the same 
Venetian printer as the York ¢o¢um, and for the same London publisher 
(Frederick Egmondt), if we may venture to apply that expression to the 
enterprising merchants at whose expense the York book was printed in 
the fifteenth century. The summer half of the Sarum book just mentioned 
passed to the Bodleian in Gough’s collection, together with the York 
editio princeps now reproduced before us. 
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vice of S. Mary differs in the two great Uses mainly in respect of the 
chapters and lessons. The later York Breviaries, being in two 
volumes, of course agree with the Sarum books in subjoining the 
Commemorations and Jz Dedicatione eccleste to the Commune, as 
being common to both parts. The edition of 1507 (?), however, 
appears to follow that of 1493. 

The ica is mentioned in the title page of the editions of 1526 
and 1533, but nothing appears of it in Mr. Lawley’s volume, unless 
we may give this name to the one-and-twenty pages of the order of 
Sunday offices (ubrica de Dominicis ordinandis, showing on what 
days the histories, which belong by rights to Sundays after Epiphany 
and Trinity, were to be read, and whether they were to be said on a 
Sunday, dominicaliter, or on some week day, ‘ dominica ferialis,’ col. 
553, not later than a Wednesday, ferialiter). Being actually a sepa- 
rate book (the Ordina/e) and not forming any part of the editio 
princeps, it is possible that Mr. Lawley intentionally left it for some 
future editor to deal with as a substantive book. 

The Pie had not become incorporated in the printed breviaries 
by the year 1493, and the edition of 1526, in front of the summer 
volume of which (assuming Mr. Sherbrooke’s summer Zemforale to 
be Regnault’s 1526 edition, as suggested in the table on p. xiii.) is 
inserted ‘an enormous Pye of ninety-four pages’ between the Satur- 
day after Pentecost and Trinity Sunday, had not come under the 
editor’s notice (so far as that portion is concerned) until he had gone 
some way past that point, his 518th column. 

The York Pie, or rather Hannibal’s adaptation of Maydeston’s 
Directorium Sacerdotum to the requirements of York usage, is to be 
found in an edition printed at York by Hugo Goez in 1509, of which 
there is a copy in the Minster library at York, and another at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. It is to be sought also in the fragment 
of a MS. Breviary of the fifteenth century belonging to the library at 
Ripon. 

II. We come now to the Xalendar which appears to have been 
bound immediately before the Psalter in all copies of the York 
Breviary where it is preserved.! 

1 Seeing that ‘/V.’ (the British Museum, r6mo) is cited in the colla- 
tion of the Kalendarium, and observing a statement on p. xix, it is 
evident that the remark‘ (Kal. gone)’ in Mr. Bradshaw’s table of editions, 
p. xiii, has slipped from the description of Dr. Gott’s P.H. to the line 
next below it. Wenotice that what in the usual division is the 5th verse 
of the Benedicite is not distinguished by an italic B. We may observe 
here that the book before us appears to be most carefully printed. The 
only errors which we have found are scarcely worth recording. They are 
agitnr for agitur, 264; dicatnr for dicatur, 64; tectiam for tertiam, 366 ; 
medicori for medtocri, 383 ; each about the seventh line from the bottom. 
We can believe that the full stop between fontifex and Urbanus exists in 
the original of 528, but it is perplexing, and we think it might have been 
omitted. ‘Almi chorus domini, etc.,’ (510) should probably have been 
‘Alma ....’ The omission of the numeral cxix. to ‘Ps, Ad dominum 
cum tribularer, which we might expect to find at the foot of col. go1, may 
perhaps be traced to the fact that it stood originally in the psalm books 
immediately after the unnumbered divisions of Ps. cxviii. 
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Dr. Henderson has previously introduced us to a Missal Calendar 
of York Use (Mfissale Edor. I., pp. xxix.-xlv.),in preparing which he 
examined one of the breviaries ; and his indexes—namely, that of Fixed 
Feasts and commemorations of York Use alone (did. I. xxii.—xxv.), 
and the others comparative of the three English Uses (II. 259-280)— 
will be found very useful. 

The Calendars of the York Breviaries do not appear to contain 
any name beside those in the Missals except ‘Sta barbara non in usu 
eboracenst’ (December 4), and they omit only the memory of Ana- 
stasia on Christmas Day, and such notes as ‘claves pasche, ‘ hac die 
Christus passus est, ‘ litania major,’ and the limits of the ‘ dies canicu- 
Lares,’ * cum nocturno, and now and then ‘ memoria’ or ‘ medie lectiones.’ 

III. The Psalterium occupies columns 727-944 in this edition, 
which represent folios 209-264 of the original, z.e. almost page for 
page, the comparison of editions at the foot having added three or 
four per cent. to the bulk of the psalter. With this part of the volume 
we have arrived at the portion where the Sarum Breviary is hitherto 
most accessible for comparison, z.e. in Seager’s edition (1843), pp. 
1-16, or Procter and Wordsworth’s (1879), columns 5-260. 

The liturgical student of the present generation (if you put a 
breviary into his hand and watch him) will open his book almost 
mechanically at Compline. He will look for it in the York psalterium 
in vain. He will perhaps think of looking for it in the Zemporaie, 
for the first Compline in Advent, and there he will find it (columns 
5-8) ; but for his psalms he must turn to the Psalterium, 730, 761, 
841, 910. He will perhaps look on for his Christmas Eve Compline 
(75), and then two notes will show him that in 1526 and 1533 York 
recognized numbered Complines (‘ quintum completorium,’ &c.'), and 
had them ‘ Jost psalterium.’ He will find that the une dimittis is the 
Evangelium at Compline, which will perhaps set him thinking and 
enable him to ‘pray his Bible’ and Prayer Book better. (Benedictus 
and Magnificat are called ‘psalms’ in one place, 654; but their 
anthem regularly ‘ antiphona ad Evangelium.’) As was natural when 
the services were recited corde tenus, there is much deficient here, as. 
in other books (from which our own Book of Common Prayer can- 
not be excepted) in the rubrics, if we mistake them for a full and 
complete order for every particular in the service. We doubt if there 
is anything in the psalter of the volume which Mr. Lawley has re- 
produced to show that the Magnificat was sung on Saturday or Sunday, 
though it is clear enough in the Zemporale. In like manner the use 
of the collect for the day is not mentioned in the ‘ Psalterium ad 
usum Sarum’ (ed. 1879, 36, &c.) The office for the Peace of the 
Church mentioned there and on p. 241 was a peculiarity of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and was unknown at Wells and elsewhere. The charity 
of York appears to have been more homely, if perhaps less Catholic ; 
for when the Songs of Degrees were recited in Lent (as they were with 
some variations at Sarum, &c.)? in the Minster, they were said after 


1 See also 201 #., 375 #., 503 #., &c. 
® The xv. Psalmi Graduum are called ‘ psalmi communes’ in the Sarum 
Enchiridion or Orarium, printed at Paris by the widow Kerver in 1528. 
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monastic fashion, hour by hour, with the special intention of bene- 
fitting the friends and benefactors of York (psalmi familiares, 285, 
337) 369, 3743 pro familia, 288). We have not observed many 
references to York Use beside the following, to which we refer the 
reader : a Maundy ceremony, ‘de consuetudine nostra; 375; the 
Seven Martyrs ‘secundum antiquam consuetudinem ecclesie Ebora- 
censis,’ 607 ; and the order about commemorations already mentioned, 
692. ‘The first person plural is used in the rubrics on columns 22, 
157, 161, 376. The distinction between the matrix ecclesia and the 
ecclesie exteriores, scilicet simplicis parochie in the order for the proces- 
sion ad fontes at Easter (408, 409) may be illustrated by the observa- 
tion in the Sarum Crede Michi, 1495, ‘Ut quid fiat consecratio 
Fontium ubi non est baptismus!’ ‘The word afistole (221, 225) 
looks like a reminiscence of Oriental tradition. 

But, to confine ourselves to the psalter, we should notice (col. 911) 
the rubric ordering the occasional use of the clause ‘for His mercy 
endureth for ever’ in Ps. cxxxv. (=cxxxvi.) In the Sarum psalter 
these words appear only in the first and last verses of the psalm, but 
in the Roman breviaries (medizeval as well as reformed) the word 
‘guoniam,’ if not the entire clause, indicates the repetition in each 
verse. The York use was to repeat it only on double feasts. 

It will be seen that the canticles, Benedictte, Magnificat, Bene- 
dictus, Te Deum, and Nuc dimittis are collected at the end of the 
York Psalterium ; but we gather from a note on col. 749 that at least 
in two editions (1526, 1533) they occur in their places in the course 
of the services. 

The seven penitential psalms are not collected in the York editio 
princeps. They were, however, required by its rubric (287), and are 
found accordingly in later editions. This is just noted in the /xtro- 
duction (p. xiv), which is mainly bibliographical. Perhaps we may 
look for a fuller description of the contents of the various editions in 
Mr. Lawley’s second volume, in which he promises an appendix to 
contain the Service for the Feast of the Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin, which was ordered to be used by the York Convocation in 
1513 (p. xvi). We should like to see also the Exeguie or Servitium 
Mortuorum, which in the York Breviary is represented by a rubric 
only (213). 

We have been already introduced to the York Hymns in the 
handy little Zymnale (which we connect with the names of Professor 
Stubbs and the late Mr. Arthur Charles Wilson), printed at Littlemore 
in 1850. We may just mention that all the hymns in the minor list 
in the Cambridge Psa/terium secundum usum Sarum, columns 269, 
270 (beside, of course, a good many belonging to the Zemporale), 
will be found in the York volume before us, with the exception of 
‘ Eterne rerum’ (Sarum), the hymn ‘ Fam nunc paterna caritas, 
found in the York Breviary (751) for Sunday lauds, being a part of 
the hymn ‘ Primo dierum’ (Sarum, col. 5). 

The Psaltcrium, as usual, closes with the Litany. It remains 
for us to repeat our thanks to the Surtees Society, and especially to 
Mr. Lawley ; and to express our hope that we shall not have to wait 
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very long for the second volume, which is to contain the Commune 
and Sanctorale of the York Breviary. 


The Masora. (Compiled from MSS.) Alphabetically and lexically 
arranged by CuristiaANn D. Ginsspurc. Aleph—Yod. (London ; 
1880.) 


THE first attempt to introduce to the notice of Christian scholars 
any portion of the Masora was made by Felix Pratensis in the 
editio princeps of the Rabbinic Bible published at Venice by 
Bomberg in 1516. ‘To the sacred text were added the Targums 
and commentaries by distinguished Rabbis. A voluminous appendix, 
besides other treatises, included lists of various readings, and a work 
on the accents. It does not appear that any systematic effort was 
made to produce, with the help of the Masoretic apparatus, a text 
and punctuation as correct as possible, and the consequence was 
that many errors were passed over unnoticed, and that the work as 
a whole required to be revised by a more skilful hand. 

Bomberg accordingly determined to issue a new edition, if a 
scholar sufficiently competent could be found to supervise the work. 
About this time circumstances caused the celebrated Jacob Ben 
Cajim, a Tunisian Jew, to proceed to Venice in search of literary 
employment. Having been introduced by a friend to the publisher, 
as a person well acquainted with Rabbinic literature, arrangements 
were made for the republication of the great Bible, with the Masora 
and other important aids toward the interpretation of the sacred text 
attached to it. The work appeared in 1525, with an elaborate preface 
by Ben Cajim, in which he told the story of his labours and difficulties, 
and stated the plan which he had followed in executing the task as- 
signed to him. It was written in Rabbinic Hebrew, and for a long 
time remained untranslated and unintelligible. At length Kennicott 
in his second ‘ Dissertation’ published a Latin version, which he had 
found in MS. in the Bodleian Library, and which purported to have 
been made about the year 1601. Nearly half of Ben Cajim’s obser- 
vations were omitted, and the style in some places is so involved, 
that it is difficult to ascertain the meaning. This effort, notwithstanding, 
was an important contribution toward a knowledge of the Masora, 
and of the objects which the compilers had in view. Kennicott’s 
‘ Dissertations’ were published in 1759, and from that date till 1863 
no Rabbinic scholar thought it worth his while to supply the defects 
of the version. In the latter year Dr. Ginsburg published, in the 
number for July of the Fournal of Sacred Literature, a complete 
translation of the entire preface, with afew introductory observations, 
in which he joined with Kennicott in deploring the ignorance of 
Rabbinic literature prevalent among Christians, and expressed a 
hope that his effort would induce some critics of the Old Testament 
to direct their energies to this much-neglected subject. 

In his preface, Ben Cajim stated that it was the intention of 
Bomberg to republish the whole of the sacred books with the 
Targums, the Masora Magna and Parva, appendices containing the 
former in alphabetical order, and other critical apparatus. At this 
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time the Masora had fallen into disuse, few of the Jews regarding 
it as of any real value, while the great majority were entirely ignorant 
of its meaning. From a remote and indefinite period, critical obser- 
vations had been made upon the Hebrew text by Rabbinic teachers, 
who, in the first instance, addressed them orally to their scholars. 
In the course of time they were written down on separate folios, and, 
as they were continually increasing, the number of such criticisms 
became very numerous. With the view of affording facility of refer- 
ence, selections were written on the upper and lower margin of MSS. 

containing the sacred text, and in the space between it and the 
accompanying Targum. As these were made without any fixed 
plan, some degree of confusion was the consequence. This was 
further increased by the practice of writing only a certain number 
of lines on each page, regardless of the meaning, by so contriving 
that the caligraphy should assume ornamental shapes, such as the 
figures of flowers or animals, words being added or omitted so as to 
preserve the symmetry, irrespective of the sense, and by the use of 
abbreviations and symbols. As the Masora increased, the confusion 
was continually becoming worse. With the view of bringing this 
mass of critical observations into a state fit for publication, search 
for MSS. was made by Ben Cajim in all available places. When he 
had collected a large number, and made a careful examination of 
them, he found that there was scarcely a sentence without an error, and 
that in those which contained the sacred text with the Masora in the 
margin, the latter was not always arranged according to the order of 
the verses. A further source of difficulty arose from the discrepancy 
between the critical remarks, which occasionally manifested itself in 
the same MS. The criticisms were also frequently written in cha- 
racters so minute, that they could with difficulty be deciphered. 

Ben Cajim addressed himself to his work with unflagging energy, 
and not being fettered by the opinions of any previous labourers in 
the same field of investigation, he had free scope for the exercise of 
critical judgment. The general result of his labours seems to have 
been that he rejected half of the Masoretic criticisms as worthless, 
retaining only those which are now found attached to the Bomberg 
Bible. By comparing MSS. together, he was able to supply deficien- 
cies in the meaning caused by the fantastic shapes of the caligraphy 
of the Masorets. Where they differed from each other, he set down 
the view of each, the word of which the meaning was doubtful, 
being marked to indicate that it was not in the style of the Masora. 
In some cases where a MS. was self-contradictory, he allowed the 
difficulty to remain, owing to his inability to explain it. In his 
labours upon the chapters and verses, he was greatly aided by the 
Concordance of Isaat Nathan Ben Kalonymus, which was published 
by Bomberg in 1523, being the first Hebrew work of the kind. Elias 
Levita, in his Masoreth Hamasoreth, affirmed that he also derived the 
greatest part of his materials from the Ochla ve Ochla, which con- 
tained rules of criticism, and a considerable portion of the Masora 
Magna. This long-lost Masoretic work was published at Hanover in 
1844 by Frensdorff, with annotations, in which he showed that this 
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statement is incorrect. The copy used by Ben Cajim, and bearing 
his autograph, is now in the possession of Dr. Ginsburg. 

The results of Ben Cajim’s labours appear in the Masora as 
it is found in the second Bomberg Bible. It is divided into the 
textual and final, the former being placed in the margin, and 
the latter at the end of the last volume. Elias Levita says that 
the Masora Marginalis was originally only an abridgment of the 
Masora Magna, because the whole of the latter could not be written 
on each page, and that the Masora Parva, written on the margin 
and between the columns, contained the suggestions of the critics, 
the mnemonical signs, the number of times certain words occurred, 
and the subjects, indicating each by initial letters and notaricons. 
The abbreviations and symbols, with the initials and peculiar phrases 
of the Masorets, were explained by him in the third part of the 
Masoreth Hamasoreth, entitled ‘The Broken ‘Tables,’ in allusion to 
broken words. ‘The difficulty of mastering and using these symbols 
has hitherto been a great impediment in the way of the study of the 
lesser Masora. It has been said that it is an error to affirm that it 
is exclusively a condensation of the greater Masora, because the 
former contains criticisms not found in the other. The latter goes 
into greater detail, criticizing the principal words in each verse, and 
giving the number of times they occur elsewhere, with a variety of 
other particulars, some of which are of doubtful value. Special 
marks were used to distinguish the Masora proper from what were 
only the observations of Ben Cajim. There was also a preliminary 
Masora prefixed to each book of the Old Testament, and intended 
to explain certain matters not included in the marginal criticisms, 
such as the Tikkun Sopherim or Correction of the Scribes, which 
applies to eighteen passages specified in the preface to the Book of 
Numbers. The Masora at the end was arranged in the order of the 
Aruch,! the textual not being repeated, except that certain words 
from it were inserted as a reference to the fuller statement elsewhere. 
Ben Cajim explained in his preface the method adopted to avoid 
repetitions, and the way in which the final Masora could be used to 
supplement the deficiencies of the other. He also stated how he 
came to speak of First and Second Samuel, First and Second Kings, 
First and Second Chronicles, and of Ezra and Nehemiah as distinct 
books. He said that the author of the Concordance divided the 
law, the prophets, and the Hagiographa into chapters, separated 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into two books, and Ezra into Ezra 
and Nehemiah, assigning ten chapters to the former, and the remain- 
ing thirteen to the latter. In his introduction to the Masoreth 
Hamasoreth Elias Levita alludes to this division as having been 
recently made, and as following the order of the Christian books. 

Closely connected with the Masora, and indeed forming part of 
it, were the variations in the punctuation adopted by Ben Asher and 
Ben Naphtali, and the various readings of the MSS. used by the 


1 The Aruch is a lexicon to the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the 
Targums. It was compiled by Nathan Ben Jechiel at the end of the 
eleventh century, but was not printed till the fifteenth. 
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Eastern and Western Jews, both of which were placed by Ben Cajim 
in the appendix. These Rabbis were famous rectors of academies 
in the earlier part of the tenth century, the former at Tiberias and 
the latter at Babylon. Elias Levita says that their differences referred 
exclusively to the points and accents, but it appears that they also 
disagreed about the reading of a single term in the Song of Solomon 
(ch. viii. 6), although they both assigned to it the same meaning. 
These variations, amounting to 864, concerned only the minor accents 
and certain vowels. The Eastern Jews were those who lived in 
Babylon, and the Western those who remained in Palestine. The 
variations in the MSS. used by each affected the sacred text, in which 
many readings were matters of controversy between them. They 
amounted in the aggregate to 210. 

In the margin of the final Masora, Ben Cajim republished the 
treatise on the vowels and accents of Rabbi Moses the Punctator, 
who flourished in London about a.p. 1230. It was then, and has 
since been known by various names, although there is no difficulty 
about the identity of the work. A new edition was published at 
Hanover by Frensdorff in 1847, with notes. In the appendix to the 
first Bomberg Bible, Felix Pratensis had placed the treatise on the 
same subject written by Ben Asher, wno had so far given practical 
effect to his views, that he had embodied them in the Egyptian 
Codex, which contained the whole of the Old Testament. It had 
been detained for a considerable time at Jerusalem, that other 
codices might be made from it. There seems also to have been 
a MS. which had received the imprimatur of Ben Naphtali, but it is 
not known whether it had any particular name. 

In the Masora there are references to MSS. of the sacred text used 
by the compilers. ‘The Masoretic note on Exodus xviii. 1 is supposed 
by some to contain an allusion to a Codex Sinaiticus, because it is 
said ‘ ‘and he heard” (in the Hebrew) has the accent Gershaim, but 
in Sinai it is Rebhia.’ Another and more probable opinion propounded 
by Joseph Eshrei, a commentator on the Masora, is that Sinai was the 


name of one of the Tiberian inventors of the points and accents, and - 


that he differed from the common view. The Masora on Leviticus 
xviii. 27 refers to the Pentateuch of Jericho, which was valued as a 
correct codex. The peculiarity of it was that it discussed the 
words written in full and defectively, Kimchi quoted a Codex 
Hillali which was noticed in the Masora on Deuteronomy xii. 11. 
Elias Levita at first thought that Hillel was the name of the author, 
but afterwards came to the conclusion that this opinion was erroneous, 
while professing his inability to find any other explanation. Dr. 
Ginsburg thinks, but with little probability, that it was so called 
because it was transcribed at Hilla, a town near the ruins of ancient 
Babylon, about A.D. 600. It contained the points and accents, and 
a Masoretic apparatus. Having been brought to Toledo about a.p. 
1100, it was used by Jacob Ben Eleazar, and was sold, four centuries 
after, to the Jewish community in Africa. The Jerusalem Codex, 
also referred to, was probably that which had been approved by Ben 
Asher, and the same must be said of the codex of Ben Naphtali, the 
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punctuation of which, wherever it differed from the other, was always 
noted by the Masorets as of inferior authority. The various readings 
of the Eastern Jews are referred to in the Masora on Judges ix. 3, 
showing that the Rabbinic critics were acquainted with them. Elias 
Levita said that he and his scholars were followers of Ben Asher and 
the Western Jews, and that the variations between the Babylonian 
and Tiberian Codices were found exclusively in the prophets and 
Hagiographa, there not being a single example in the Pentateuch. 

In the margins of different codices there are references to 
different punctators, whose identity can in some cases only be 
determined with difficulty. Elias Levita mentions Rabbi Moses 
Chasan, whom some have erroneously thought to be identical with 
Moses the Punctator, Rabbi Meier Spira, about whom nothing can 
be ascertained, and Jekuthiel Ben Jehudah, who flourished at Prague 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century. He wrote a work called 
the Eye of the Reader, consisting of Masoretic criticisms on the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Esther, and a treatise on the vowel 
points. Elias Levita also refers to a work called Machsortha, quoted 
in the Masora on Numbers xxi. 4, but expressed his inability to find 
out the name of the author. Dr. Ginsburg says that the term means 
‘cycle,’ and that it is the name of the Jewish ritual, comprising 
the annual course of the religious services. It was composed by 
the most distinguished Rabbis in the different Jewish communi- 
ties, who embodied in it the entire Bible, prayers, hymns, and the 
local ecclesiastical usages, showing that it must have varied in 
particular places. If this be the correct explanation, it is surprising 
that Elias Levita should have been ignorant of so important a 
work. 

The labours of Ben Cajim upon the sacred text were of so much 
value that they have formed the basis of all subsequent editions of the 
Old Testament. His efforts to bring the Masoretic apparatus within a 
reasonable compass, and to render it available as an aid to interpreta- 
tion, were not altogether unsuccessful, although many difficulties still 
remained, and errors not a few were left uncorrected. The gigantic 
task which he had undertaken was evidently beyond the power of 
any one man to accomplish, however great his qualifications might 
be. A second edition, being the third Bomberg Bible, was published 
at Venice some years after, with portions of the Masora omitted, no 
effort having been apparently made to correct the errors of the 
former. A fourth appeared in 1568, in which the parts left out in 
the other were restored. ‘The fifth Rabbinic Bible, also containing 
the Masora, with many emendations, was published at Venice in 
1617. It was castrated by the Inquisition, having passed through 
the press under its supervision, as appears from the note of the 
Papal censor at the end. Buxtorf’s Bible was published at Basle 
in 1618. It was based upon Jacob Ben Cajim’s second edition, 
and contained, along with other helps, a Clavis Masorae and an 
index to the Masoretic commentaries. He made a thorough revision 
of the Masoretic apparatus, but, although he accomplished much, 
he was compelled to acknowledge that many errors had escaped his 
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notice. Moses Simeon Frankfurter published at Amsterdam, in 1724, 
another edition of the great Rabbinic Bible, with the Masora, com- 
mentaries of distinguished Rabbis, and other important aids toward 
interpretation. This edition surpassed all that preceded it, and 
contains, according to Dr. Ginsburg, a library of Biblical literature 
and exegesis, indispensable to the historico-critical expositor. No 
other labourer appeared in this field, till Frensdorff published at 
Hanover a few years ago an instalment of a new edition of the 
Masora, when his labours were cut short by his death. 

No response was ever given in England to Dr. Ginsburg’s appeals 
to scholars in the Yournal of Sacred Literature, and at the end of 
his article on the Masora in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, to take up the much- 
neglected subject of Rabbinic literature. The age being utilitarian, 
the study of the Masora being believed to be unprofitable, and there 
being few aids in prosecuting such studies, no one has thought it 
worth his while to undertake such a laborious task as he has now 
upon his hands. After spending five-and-twenty years in collecting 
MSS. and in preparing the work for the press, he has got ready a 
new and corrected edition of the Masora, which is at present passing 
through the press at Vienna, no English printers being competent 
or willing to undertake the task. Toward the end of last year the 
first volume, in the shape of a large folio, appeared, containing about 
half of the whole, the remainder being intended for the second, 
which it is expected will be published during the present year, 
and the third being reserved for translations and dissertations. 
While not denying that the Masora contains much that is useless 
and worthless, Dr. Ginsburg has declared that it preserves most 
valuable traditional information concerning the constitution and 
meaning of the sacred text, and that it is the source from whence 
now alone materials can be derived for a critical revision of the Old 
Testament. If this latter statement be correct, it is nothing short 
of a misfortune that he was unable to bring out his great work before 
the company of Old ‘Testament revisionists began their labours seven 
years ago. 

Dr. Ginsburg has abandoned the arbitrary division of the 
Masora into textual and final, which had béen adopted by Ben 
Cajim, partly because it had been the custom of the earlier Masorets 
to write their critical observations in the margin, and partly from 
the necessities of the case. The whole, compiled from MSS. which 
have been sought for in every possible quarter, now appears lexically 
and apart from the sacred text. Instead of reserving the variations 
of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, and of the Eastern and Western 
Jews, for an appendix, he has set them down in their proper places 
in the body of the work. Following the example of Ben Cajim, he 
has also embedied a treatise on the accents, having selected the 
book written by Ben Asher in preference to that of Moses the 
Punctatcr. Until the whole is completed, and the third volume is in 
the hands of scholars, it will not be possible to form an adequate 
idea of what the Masora teally is. Any comparison of Dr. Gins- 
burg’s labours with previous printed editions will even then be 
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difficult, owing to the difference in form: and as few can have access 


to his MSS., and as still fewer are competent to use thei, criticism 
will be virtually impossible. The complaint of Elias Levita is as 
applicable now as when it was written more than three centuries 
ago. ‘The words of the Masora are completely hidden from our 
contemporaries. Indeed, very few understand the language thereof, 
which is to them as a dream without an interpretation, and from 
which they have no advantage. They neither know nor understand, 
for they dwell in darkness.’ 


Historical Writings of S. Athanasius. With an Introduction. By 
WituiaM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1881.) 


WE have once again to thank Dr. Bright for a fresh effort to bring 
the Doctors of the Church within the convenient reach of a larger 
body of readers than can haunt venerable libraries or handle awful 
folios, and especially for his success in presenting them in_a way that 
offers positive attractions to those younger students who tremble at 
the sight of musty covers and shudder at the look of those strange 
twirligigs which make the older and more famous editions of the 
Greek Fathers look as if the letters of the ancient tongue had curled 
themselves up and gone to sleep. Such students may spend a sigh 
of admiration at the ingenuity which can tie up. ovrwe into a single 
twirl; but, as a whole, they feel that there are few things more 
charged with blank despair than a string which is entirely composed 
of knots. These weak-minded men, unworthy though they be of the 
wonders that proudly date their birth ‘e’ Parisiis or Venetiis, will 
feel themselves new beings in the presence of S. Athanasius arrayed 
in an actual blue binding, with white pages all clear and cheerful, 
just as if it were a real book; and they will start with more hopeful 
hearts upon a text that is preceded by a pleasant and skilful in- 
troduction, by help of which they travel easily along the way which 
Athanasius trod, and enter into the stress and anxiety from which 
these historical writings draw their interest and their efficacy. 

The volume is published by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, at the request of the Theological Professors, for the use of 
students in the Theological School. It includes, generally, the works 
entitled Historical Tracts in ‘the Library of the Fathers.’ The text 
is a reprint of the Benedictine. Dr. Bright has already, in his 
introduction to the Zreatise against the Arians, given his account of 
the main drama of Athanasius’s life, and of the dogmatic issues in- 
volved. He is content in this volume to touch but lightly on 
speculative matter, and to confine himself to supplying the circum- 
stantial connection and detail which will make the treatises intelligible 
and alive. 

Once more we follow with amazement the strange silliness and 
rancorous persistency of the tales of Ischyras, and the broken 
chalice, and the hand of Arsenius. We wonder at the strength of 
such futilities in persecuting and taunting and damaging the mighty 
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champion of imperilled truth at so serious a crisis. Have lies, indeed, 
such power? Can paltry malice actually avail to endanger right and 
purity? The wild savagery of the charges seems too outlandish to 
succeed : yet Athanasius has to put out all his vigour to escape the 
damaging imputation of these puerile absurdities. Like gnats, they 
seem to perish under each stroke of the angry hand ; and yet there 
again they are, singing merrily as ever in one’s ear. Certainly one 
profitable lesson strikes home: we learn how vast historical issues 
are apt to concentrate their critical decisions on to some minute and 
incalculable point, a point temporary, accidental, mean, yet suddenly 
and strangely seized upon by the strong forces at work, as a symbol 
of their real conflict ; so that, by means of some vote about the 
hand of Arsenius or the chalice of Ischyras, the Church is arriving 
at her momentous interpretation of the eternal substance of the Son. 
So this curious battle proceeds ; everyone seems to understand well 
enough what is in reality going forward : it is the fortune of the Catholic 
Creed which is being decided on the question whether Athanasius 
ever threatened to delay the sailing of the corn ships for Rome, or 
whether it were indeed a week-day or a Sunday on which Macarius 
had dropped in upon Ischyras in the Mareotis. Such precedents 
may well carry healing comfort to us who, in the thick of later 
storms, so often have to watch the hopes of the Church’s retention 
of her sacrifice and her priesthood turning for the moment on some 
minute rubrical detail or on some chance fragment of legal intricacy. 
History selects for us, in her rough and tumbling way, the incident 
by which each fray shall decide itself; we are seldom allowed to 
choose our own battle-field. No one can say beforehand which 
obscure and petty farm on the field shall turn out to be our Hougou- 
mont. Any casual touch will do to discharge the electrical currents 
when they are moving quick and strong. We are foolish to be 
impatient, because crucial occasions might be so much more fitly and 
worthily selected than life’s confusions allow for. 

and as we follow Athanasius again, under Dr. Bright’s guidance, 
along the troublous detail of these stupid lies, once more we feel 
the inevitable impress of nobility, the stamp of a man high-souled 
and royal-hearted. It is true that Dr. Bright finds himself frankly 
apologizing for two incidental instances “of moral unsteadiness. 
Athanasius accepts, in the heat of his life-long war, the most hostile 
and less historical account of the origin of the Meletian schism, It 
was, indeed, no incident in which he had been concerned; he was 
but a child at the time. But, anyhow, he gives voice, in his letter to 
the bishops of Egypt, to an old imputation of apostasy against 
Meletius, which is unverified and improbable. ‘ We seem obliged to 
admit,’ allows Dr.. Bright, ‘that Athanasius had, in this instance, 
believed evil too readily in his youth, and had never afterwards 
verified his early impressions.’ Again, there is the swift change of 
temper from the tone of the ‘Apology to Constantius’ to that of the 
‘Letter to the Monks.’ The courtliness of the first towards the 
the highly favoured Augustus is rapidly changed into the mocking 
contempt for the Costyllius (the Connikin) of the second. Dr. 
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Bright’s apologetic is both outspoken and yet sympathetic. The 
language addressed to Constantius is to a large extent merely the 
conventional formula of all courts ; the assumption of the Emperor’s 
goodwill and justice is hardly more than would be diplomatically 
necessary. Only we still must feel it a shock to discover so violent 
a breach between the language of diplomacy and conventional 
courtesy and that of frank and candid statement, even though it be 
true that an interval of three years separates the two, and that the 
reaction from the hopes of good expressed under the courtesy of the 
Apology may perhaps account for the indignant violence of the 
onslaught in the Letter. On the whole it is the bitterness and con- 
tempt of the attack that is much more in need of the justifying plea 
than the gentleness of the address, which never seems to us to go 
beyond the ordinary phrases which no one would misunderstand, 
any more than we should have been likely in 1825 to misunderstand a 
reference to ‘our most religious and gracious king.’ 

Here, then, we have touched on the doubtful points in this great 
career ; now and again there is a breath of heated temper that 
we would wish away. But yet no one ever comes near the Arian 
history without becoming conscious that the speculative question, 
subtle and theological and mystical as it looks, yet, in the region of 
concrete fact, solves itself in the magnificent moral superiority cf the 
Church’s champion. Everywhere as he moves he carries with him 
the power of a triumphant presence, the splendour of spiritual 
nobility, the grace of beautiful sincerity, the wonder of a strong and 
penetrating faith. No one can doubt it ; he is the biggest man alive, 
the highest in aim, the mightiest in act ; and about him hangs and 
haunts the ineffable charm that comes of purity, and loyalty, and 
truth. He is supreme, and his supremacy forces the question 
home ;—can it be, then, of no moral and spiritual importance which 
way the theological issue is decided? Has the difference of creed, 
minute as it may look, nothing at all to do with the difference of life 
and temper? Many who stand outside the speculative interests, 
and, so standing, regard the minutiz of the discussion with that 
softly-smiling amazement with which all outsiders treat subjects 
from which their ignorance excludes them, will yet be persuaded of 
the superficial futility of Gibbon’s easy jeer by the evident and irre- 
sistible dominance of Athanasius, by the force of his victorious 
presence, by the fire of his spirit, heroic and pure. 

Nor is it, indeed, difficult to trace something of the action by 
which his moral purity affected his intellectual work. For that which 
is a delightful marvel in the writing of Athanasius is, surely, the 
perfect balance which never seems to fail his mental activity. He 
Is in the thick and press of a terrible and stormy crisis; yet nothing 
forced, nothing one-sided, nothing extravagant escapes him. His 
dealing with Arianism never tempts him to ignore other perils and 
fallacies ; and the proof of proofs lies in this, that it is in him that 
you find the surest, steadiest guidance through the after-struggles of 
Nestorius and Eutyches. He has anticipated their problems; he 
has moved with security along the very paths which they found it so 
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impossible to follow. His hand is so sure, his work so deninaie his 
touch so sensitive and delicate. His theology never seems to lose 
control over itself. There is no need whatever now for Dr. Bright 
to draw distinctions, as with S. Augustine. There are no exaggera- 
tions to regret; no after-issues, sprung from unfortunate and un- 
balanced expressions, to deplore. In splendid sureness, in perfect 
balance, the great Athanasian spirit moves and works—rich, many- 
sided, large, sympathetic, clear-eyed, unfaltering.. And whence comes 
this soundness of brain, this sureness of judgment, this flawless intel- 
lectual skill, but from singular rightness of heart? Brilliant and 
splendid speculative power need argue but little moral purity ; good 
and suggestive work may often come from one whom sin has once 
injured, or even yet defiles. But this peculiar soundness of mind 
comes only from soundness of heart and life; this steady security of 
touch belongs to the simple and the pure. Athanasius, in pressing 
one truth, presses all. He falsifies, he overrides, he defames none. 
In striving for the reality of the Divine essence of the Son, he can 
preserve all the fulness of His humanity ; in arguing from the analogy 
of the human to the Divine, he can secure himself from all false 
anthropomorphism. Can any theologian at all parallel him in leaving 
us with so little to retract and so little to anxiously explain ? 

Yet what an immense intellectual advance do we owe to him! 
Dr. Bright has referred to the charge of paganism brought against 
the Arian position; and it is surely true that the Arian logic is the 
old logic of abstraction, the logic that proposes to arrive at the 
absolute by the elimination of attributes, and that is by the elimi- 
nation of life and reality. To it, the ultimate substance is the unutter- 
able, the formless, the wordless ; any manifestation of the absolute 
is unreal, unsubstantial ; it lowers, or dims, or diminishes that which 
it manifests ; it is expedient, for a purpose, but if an expedient, then 
temporary, non-eternal. ‘There was once a moment when no mani- 
festation was needed, and that moment was, and is, the ideal and 
true and perfect moment, standing above and beyond all that has 
issued from it. No manifestation can ever be essentially and sub- 
stantially adequate to its original spring ; no outward shape can equal, 
or exhaust, or fulfil, or comprehend in its entirety, the inward spirit ; 
no voice can embody the infinite silence. This 1s, roughly speaking, 
that logic of the older philosophy, which offered to give intellectual 
expression to Christianity, and it was a logic which fatally negatived 
and cancelled the vital essence of the Christian creed. That creed 
rooted itself in the very fact that this logic denied ; it declared the 
God of manifest and full life, in rich contact with the world and with 
man, to be no shadow of God, but to be the very and absolute God. 
In worshipping the manifested Glory it believed itself to be worship- 
ping nothing at all less than the one and only Glory; it relied on a 
revelation which opened to it the actual mind of God, as it is in itself, 
as it had been from eternity. It clung to the belief that God was 
not the unutterable Darkness, but the speaking Light ; that the Word 
was adequate to the Intention ; that, in sharing the life of the Son, man 
actually partook of that which was the life of the Father, the Eternal 
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Life which could not die, for it was Life in itself. Christianity was 
nothing, if the revelation of God the Father in the Son was unequal 
to the Being of the Father. The manifestation is as Divine as that 
which it manifests ; the disclosure of God loses nothing of that which 
had been hidden ; it is level with that which is disclosed. Here is 
the necessity of the position, without which the vital movement of the 
faith is crippled, and crossed, and arrested ; and such a position 
necessitates the creation of a new and adequate logic. Arianism is 
an attempt to lay the old imprisoning fetters around a spirit that had 
in it the power to outleap and escape them. To imagine its victory 
is to imagine a descent down into that dréary, inevitable treadmill, in 
which thought ever proposes to reach to the conception of a God 
whom its own formula has for ever made it impossible to express ; 
ever struggles to approach nearer to a God whom its logical scheme 
keeps eternally unapproachable. Under the hand of Him who rules 
His Church, Athanasius saved the world from such a disastrous and 
irrevocable backsliding ; but he did it by ignoring and shattering all 
shackles of the conventional fashions of reasoning; he rose above 
their apparent necessities; he demanded from the reason a new 
effort, a fresh advance, such as would befit the new spirit, the con- 
quering creed. Such an advance beyond the limits of the available 
and dominant logic is a work of perilous difficulty; it needs un- 
swerving courage and magnificent skill. It is almost impossible for 
us, who enjoy the happy fruits of that wonderful triumph, to estimate 
aright the brave faith of him who first dared to lay hold of those in- 
tellectual positions which now are the commonplaces of orthodoxy, 
but which to him were original speculative efforts, made in defiance 
of the ordinary authoritative logic of culture and philosophy, and 
which nothing but the sureness of his spiritual heart, the purity of his 
inward eye, could have enabled him to grasp, and hold, and sustain, 
and carry forward to splendid victory. 


The Resurrection of Our Lord. By Witu1amM Mivuican, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Aberdeen. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1881.) 


WE most thankfully welcome these lucid and vigorous lectures by 
Professor Milligan. Not only have we learned much from them on 
the subject of which they profess to treat, but we see in them an 
almost startling promise for the future of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. It is a hopeful sign indeed when a Scotch Divinity 
Professor, publicly lecturing on the Croall foundation to a general 
audience of Scotchmen, can boldly assert such truths as we find here 
stated, and reinforce his assertions in print by the help of such 
fearless notes. Professor Milligan is not only able to point to defects 
in the actual state of doctrine among the Presbyterians, but has the 
courage repeatedly to call in question the theology of the Scotch 
Reformation, as one-sided and misleading on the most vital point of 
all—namely, the redeeming work of our Lord. ‘ Passing,’ he writes, 
‘from a too one-sided conception of the doctrine of salvation through 
Christ alone‘to its treatment of the Old Testament, the theology of 
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the Reformation was, in its turn, acted upon by the views of the Old 
Testament doctrine of sacrifice to which it had itself given birth ; 
and the grand end aimed at in the work of our Lord is, in conse- 
quence, to this day obscured.’ And again, protesting against ‘the 
merely legal or juridical view’ of our Lord’s work, he shows how, ‘ if 
we are interested in the sacrifice of Christ at all, we must be interested 
in it not simply for justification, but for a new life,’ and adds, ‘Thus 
we ought to find ourselves drawn to a theology less one-sided and 
more pervaded by Catholic elements than that of the Reformation, 
because dealing more with life than with death.’ 

The first lecture is on the Resurrection of our Lord considered 
in itself. We have not space to criticize in detail ; but (amongst 
much that is excellent) we should like in a new edition (which we 
hope will soon be called for) to see that Professor Milligan had 
altered his phrase, often and emphatically repeated, that the Lord’s 
body was ‘not the same’ body before and after His resurrection. 
The identity is by no means that of an identity of material particles 
or of similarity of powers ; but if there be no continuity at all, such 
as between the seed and the plant, there may be a reincorporation of 
the spirit, but no resurrection of the body. We should wish alsa 
that Professor Milligan would reconsider the relation of the resur- 
rection to the ascension of our Lord. To say that ‘this last is 
simply His final act of departure, made visible because it was final,’ 
seems to us ‘inconsistent with the Church doctrine of His ascension 
at the end of the forty days.’ Surely the ascension was (to use the 
Professor’s phrase about the resurrection) ‘an advance on our Lord’s 
Person,’ and not merely a display for the benefit of the disciples. 

In the second and third lectures we have the evidence for the 
resurrection very ably handled, and the counter theories examined. 
The evidence from the existence of the Church, and from the insti- 
tution of Sunday and of Easter, is strikingly worked out, and the 
inconsistency of the ‘vision theory’ with all the circumstances is 
displaced. Professor Milligan does well to show how, on this latter 
theory, we should have expected an increase in the number of 
‘visions’ after the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, instead of 
the total cessation of them. Even the appearance to S. Paul (on 
the objectivity of which the lecturer has many excellent remarks) 
was before that Apostle had shared in the outpouring. 

The fourth lecture admirably sets forth the position of the resur- 
rection, as being not merely the reward bestowed upon our Lord or 
the recognition of His atonement by the Father, but as being itself 
the culmination of His redemptive work. The lecturer shows how 
the whole tenour of Scripture teaches that not death, nor life, but 
life through death, was the great aim of our Lord’s mission. 


‘His resurrection, he says, ‘was the perfecting in His Person—and 
that too according to God’s own eternal plan—of a humanity which even 
our first parents had received only in its rudimentary and initial, not its 
ultimate, stage, and the upward progress of which had been interrupted 
by the Fall. It was the culmination of a great development for which 
man was always destined, and which would have been accomplished for 
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him in some other way even if he had never sinned. It was the bringing 
about of a result aimed at in fundamental and essential impulses of our 
nature, and towards which, therefore, that nature must always point, as 
what alone can satisfy its desires, fulfil its hopes, and complete its glory. 


We venture to think it a pity that in the midst of this wholesome 
teaching Professor Milligan sometimes uses of our Lord the unscrip- 
tural title ‘our Substitute,’ which seems simply unmeaning in the 
context where it appears. 

We feel still more deeply interested in the fifth and sixth lectures 
than in the former ones. They deal with the bearing of our Lord’s 
resurrection upon Christian life and hope, and upon the Church and 
the world, respectively. Professor Milligan begins with a beautiful 
passage enforcing the Scriptural doctrine that u#ion with Christ—and 
with Christ risen—is the first of all things. 


‘ This doctrine of the union between the Lord Jesus Christ and His 
people is the central doctrine of the New Testament. It may well be 
doubted whether it is as much before the mind of the Church in our day 
as it ought to be. Our forefathers dwelt more upon it than we do. The 
mystical union, as they called it, held a far more prominent place in their 
thoughts than it holds in ours. We speak in popular language of justifi- 
cation, adoption, and sanctification, together with the benefits that 
accompany or flow from them, as if these were the several parts of a 
process by which we are brought near to Christ, and in which we are 
united to Him. But that is not the order of things either in Scripture 
‘or in the standards of our own Church,’ 


Yet, strangely enough, Professor Milligan does not go on to point 
out that it is in holy Baptism that we first become sharers of the 
risen life of our Lord. Only once, that we have observed, and that 
in an accidental quotation for another purpose, does he mention the 
close connexion, so often spoken of in Scripture, between Baptism 
and the Resurrection. Admitting that the visible Church is the body 
of Christ, and that union with Christ precedes all other blessings 
derived from Him, Professor Milligan would, we think, doubtless 
make a true and Catholic explanation of such passages as 1 Peter i. 
3, Col. ii. 11, 12, and others, but he has omitted to do so; while an 
unfortunate attempt to shelve the doctrine of the Descent into Hell 
has forced him to sever the natural connexion of Baptism and the 
Resurrection in 1 Peter iii. 21. 

With the doctrine of the Sacrament of the Altar Professor 
Milligan deals more explicitly ; and we cannot but hope that the 
conclusions to which he has been led will themselves prove an apopph 
for a still further advance in Christian truth. He admirably proves 
that from the risen Lord the Christian life derives its nourishment 
and strength, and insists on the importance of remembering that the 
risen Lord is not spirit only, but has a living body. Yet we can 
hardly think he has fully expounded the meaning of our Lord’s 
words, ‘I live because of the Father,’ by saying that He, when on 
earth, ‘lived by a present and uninterrupted communion with the 
Father.’ If the full depth of our Lord’s words (S. John vi. 57) is per- 
ceived, it seems to oblige us to hold that doctrine of the Eucharist 
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of which the Professor (p. 182) speaks in such sympathetic and 
reverent terms while setting it aside: ‘The Professor clings to the 
Calvinistic doctrine that our Lord ‘communicates Himself to His 
people by means of that “other Advocate” through whom He 
comes to them,’ and that is all. Upon the relation of that Advocate 
to the risen Lord Professor Milligan has some beautiful remarks, 
which need, however, to be received with much caution. Not only 
does he state the doctrine of the procession of the Spirit from the 
Son with ultra-occidental force, but he uses language which, if 
pressed, would mean that the incarnation, death, and resurrection 
of our Lord had in some way caused a corresponding modification 
in the nature of the Holy Ghost. The phrase, ‘The very power that 
comes to us from heaven is pervaded by human elements,’ is one for 
which we thank Professor Milligan ; but we cannot accept it as true 
if, with him, we believe that in the Eucharist we receive only the 
*other Advocate,’ and not the glorified humanity of Christ. And 
as we think that Professor Milligan’s view ought to lead him on to 
the true view of the Eucharistic Presence, so we think it should to 
that of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. We confess to having read with 
something like astonishment the bold passage on p. 275, where (at 
the end of his most valuable and striking explanation of the Sin 
Offering) he points out clearly the fundamental error of the Roman 
doctrine. 

‘He must,’ in the Roman view, ‘ be present simply as an offering in 
the same aspect as that in which He offered Himself upon the Cross. 
The Eucharist becomes the Mass—a repetition, or, as Mohler prefers to 
call it, a “ continuation,” of the one offering made on Calvary for the sins 
of men. On the other hand, different branches of the Protestant Church 
have too often practically eliminated the Presence of our Lord from the 
Eucharist altogether, and have reduced that sacrament to a mere com- 
memoration of an offering made by the Lord in His death eighteen 
centuries ago. Both extremes are wrong, though the latter ts even more 
clearly baseless than the former. The former too, however, must be set 
aside ; for it proceeds upon the erroneous idea that the exalted Lord is 
now presenting Himself to God in His death, instead of in His Ue wor 
through death,’ 

Yet, curiously, it does not occur to Professor Milligan to suggest 
that what the Church really does offer on her altars to the Father is 
precisely the same as what our Lord Himself offers above—namely, 
that very ‘life won through death ’ without the presentation of which, 
he teaches, the Sin Offering would have lacked its highest sacrificial 
purpose. He rightly points out that there ‘the redeemed Church 
presents herself to the Father in her new and higher life,’ and that 
one great object of the Eucharist is the nourishment of the Church 
by the life there imparted ; but he seems to have missed the glorious 
secret of the Church on earth displaying to the Father in heaven 
Christ alive from the dead and ‘filling all things.’ What new point 
would be given to his sensible and noble passage about the splendid 
ritual which should mark the Church of a risen Lord (p. 209) if he 
were to recognize that at every Eucharist the Church is thus joining 
her Lord in consummating with joy His accepted Sacrifice ! 
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We would gladly have extended our notice of this remarkable 
volume. We cordially hope that it may prove a real aid in promoting 
that reunion of the Church upon which the author insists with such 
earnestness, as indispensable to a belief in the resurrection of our 
Lord. ‘The Church’s first business, he says, is to represent her 
risen Lord by deing like Him. The first consequence from this 
must be her visible unity. 


‘What the Church ought to possess is a unity which the eye can see. 
If she is to be a witness to her risen Lord, she must do more than talk 
of unity, more than console herself with the hope that the world will not 
forget the invisible bond by which it is pled (s¢c) that all her members 
are bound together into one. Visible unity in one form or another is an 
essential mark of her faithfulness. . . . The world will never be converted 
by a disunited Church. Even Bible circulation and missionary exertion 
upon the largest scale will be powerless to convert it, unless they are 
accompanied by the strength which unity alone can give. ... Variety 
and the right to differ have many advocates. We have rather at present 
to think of unity and the obligation to agree.’ 


To whom could we look with greater hopefulness to initiate 
active measures for drawing us into closer connexion with the great 
body to which Dr, Milligan belongs than to one of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Scotch Establishment, who has the courage and heart 
to speak and write such words ? 


The Inspiration of the New Testament. By Wa.LtrER R. BROWNE, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London, 
1880.) 

Ir is a healthy sign of life in the Church when laymen take their due 

part in her literature. Not many years ago we had to thank a young 

layman—whose early death we still deplore—for by far the most 
powerful answer to the sceptical essays with which a Colonial bishop, 
alas! was assailing our faith in the Old Testament. In Mr. Browne, 
whose volume on Inspiration is before us, we have no unworthy 
successor to George Warington. ‘To some of our readers it may be 
known that Mr. Walter Browne, not many years ago, fresh from his 
University, where he had gained high mathematical distinction, took 
up a challenge of Mr. Bradlaugh, and for two or three successive 
evenings, in a Lecture Hall at Leeds, maintained the Faith in fair 
and free discussion against his much older and more experienced 
disputant, showing not only great intellectual power, but a rare degree 
of self-control and courtesy of temper in a very trying encounter. 
His essay on Inspiration is not addressed to unbelievers, as he is 
careful to explain, but ‘to those who already believe that the Bible is 
not only the genuine production of honest and trustworthy men, but 
also, in some sense and to some extent, the Word of God.’ This 
limitation of the readers for whom his book is intended enables him 
to simplify his argument. He assumes as granted the authenticity 
and veracity of the Holy Scriptures, and confines himself to the 
question, ‘ What account does the Bible give of its own inspiration ?’ 
In the conduct of this inquiry he shows the same clearness of 
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thought, and the same equity of mind, that he showed in his argument 
with the unbeliever. 

Perhaps the habit of fairness in argument is even more needed in 
an essay of this kind than in controversy. In controversy advocate 
is matched against advocate, and each checks the other ; whereas the 
essayist is responsible for setting forth both the difficulties of his case 
and their solution, and needs, therefore, the judicial faculty rather 
than that of the advocate. In the apologetic department of divinity 
a layman has therefore, it may be, an advantage over a clergyman. A 
‘clergyman, accustomed to the security of his pulpit, is apt to be less 
careful than the layman to weigh well what may be said on the other 
side. To lay readers, therefore, and especially to lawyers, or students 
of natural phenomena, Mr. Browne’s book will, we think, be espe- 
cially welcome. His method is inductive. He spreads out before 
him the facts of Scripture, compares them, classifies them ; applies te 
them first what he calls ‘the natural theory’ of inspiration, then ‘the 
literal theory ;’ finds that neither is adequate to explain the pheno- 
mena, and so, in conclusion, arrives at a truer theory, in which the 
theologian will recognize that which S. Augustine may be said to 
adopt in his treatise De Consensu Evangelistarum. 

By the ‘atura/ theory’ Mr. Browne means that view of inspira- 
tion which would deny to it any supernatural character : attributing 
to the writers of the Bible only such kind of Divine assistance as is 
vouchsafed in lower degree to all true and earnest writers, such as 
Augustine or Hooker. He shows that this theory is far from satisfy- 
ing our blessed Lord’s language about the Old Testament, or His 
promises to the writers of the New Testament. He shows further 
that these promises of supernatural assistance were fulfilled in the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, and that the Apostles, in their epistles, claim 
to have this supernatural assistance. He then discusses at some 
length four principal passages bearing on this subject of inspiration. 
(1) From 1 Cor. il. 12, 13, where S. Paul claims to speak ‘ not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual’— or, as Mr. 
Browne interprets this last phrase, ‘using a spiritual standard for 
spiritual things ’"—‘ we learn S. Paul’s belief as to his own preaching, 
and @ fortiori as to his own writings, that owing little or nothing to any 
mere human ski!l they were delivered ‘with demonstration of the Spirit 
and in the power of God.’ (2) From 2 Tim. iii. 14-17 we may almost 
frame a definition of inspiration : ‘It is the breathing of a Divine life 
into the framework of Scripture, as the living soul was breathed into 
the clay of Adam.’ (3) From 1 Peter i. 10-12 we may perceive ‘the 
conditions of consciousness under which the seers of the Old Testa- 
ment delivered their prophecies : how, urged by a Power within them, 
they spoke they knew not what—dim but splendid passages of the 
glory of some unknown future.’ (4) From 2 Pet. i. 19 sqq. we are 
taught that the sacred writers ‘spake not of their own wills, but as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; and, consequently, that their 
writings are not, like others, to be explained by themselves alone, and 
on human principles of interpretation, but only from a due analysis 
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of the whole message of God, and from what we know of His nature 
and of His dealings with man ; but that, so explained, they form a 
more sure and certain ground of faith than even the explicit testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses to the miracles of the new dispensation.’ We 
would beg special attention to this careful exegesis of a confessedly 
difficult passage. 

Then follows, at page 70, a striking and (so far as our memory 
serves us) an original argument in favour of the inspiration of the 
sacred writers, drawn from the absence of any definite and distinct 
assertion of it at the outset of their several! writings. He shows that 
this absence of exf/icit assertion is in harmony with the usage of 
Holy Scripture, some of its weightiest doctrines being taught by 
implication rather than explicitly ; and further, that any such explicit 
assertions of inspiration on the part of the Apostles would have 
shown that their contemporary readers were indisposed to credit 
them with such inspiration, whereas the very contrary is the case. In 
numerous instances (as he has shown) the Apostles tacitly assume 
credit for being inspired by the Holy Ghost. And then, in pages 
83-105, we have a powerful application of the principle that exceptio 
probat regulam. ‘That, as a rule, the Apostles claimed to be inspired 
1s shown by the very careful disavowal of inspiration exceptionally 
made in two, if not three, passages in 1 Cor. vii. 

Having thus refuted the ‘atural theory’ of inspiration, and 
shown that the Bible clearly claims for itself a supernatural kind of 
inspiration, Mr. Browne proceeds, in part ii., to refute the ‘Ziteral 
theory.’ Is the Bible word for word dictated by the Spirit of God, 
the Divine element altogether excluding the human? Mr. Browne 
shows that Holy Scripture never makes this claim. Particular in- 
stances of such verbal inspiration no doubt there are : messages of 
God to man recorded in the Bible, introduced with such phrases as 
‘Thus saith the Lord,’ or ‘I have received from the Lord.’ And 
promises there are that in moments of supreme need the very words 
they wanted should be supplied to them (as in S. Matt. x. 19). But 
nowhere does Holy Scripture ciaim this character for the whole of 
its contents. Such phrases always refer to some special revelations 
of God, imbedded in Holy Scripture, so to speak, and not to the 
whole volume as a volume. This is shown in a careful review of 
passages of the New Testament that seem most favourable to the 
literal theory. 

Nor can it be shown that the eral theory is @ priori necessary. 
The purpose of the Bible being to make us wise unto salvation, 
infallible instruction in science or history cannot be necessary for 
this purpose. Surely it is more consonant to reason that the Divine 
element in Holy Scripture should be sought, for the most part, 
in its substance rather than its form—in the conceptions conveyed 
from the mind of the writer to the mind of the reader, rather than in 
the words in which those conceptions were clothed, such words being 
liable to all the imperfection incidental to processes of transcription 
or translation. Further, there are manifest ‘traces of human thought’ 
—i.¢. of the writers ¢hinking for themselves—as, for instance, in the 
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preface to S. Luke’s Gospel, or in such expressions of uncertainty as 
we find in S. John vi. 19, 1 Cor. i. 16, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. And, further, 
there are ‘traces of human error,’ as is shown with as much candour 
as true reverence in Mr. George Warington’s book on the /nspiration 
of Scripture: its Limits and Effects, from which Mr. Browne takes 
some instances of slight discrepancies in the four Gospels, which 
cannot, he thinks, be harmonized without disingenuousness. S. Augus- 
tine makes the same admission in his treatise De Consensu Evange- 
listarum, and so does S. Jerome. 

Having thus shown that the éifera/ theory is as untenable as the 
merely zatura/ theory, Mr. Browne, in part iil, sums up the conclu- 
sions to which his review seems to have led the reader. If the Bible 
be no mere transcript of the words of the Holy Spirit, but a book 
containing a Auman as well as a Divine element, it remains to fix, if 
possible, the limits of this Divine element. Mr. Browne—wisely, we 
think—is dissatisfied with Mr. Warington’s suggestion that ‘ inspira- 
tions extends only to things spiritual, and not to things temporal,’ 
and prefers to attempt a solution of the question on what he calls 
‘the principle of Divine economy.’ This principle may be thus 
stated :—‘It is to be expected that God will give all such aid as is 
necessary for the accomplishment of any of His purposes: it is not to 
be expected that He will give more.’ God’s purpose in the Bible 
being a record of His own supernatural dealings with mankind, we 
may antecedently expect three kinds of inspiration: (1) drect in- 
spiration, where the writer is transcribing an actual revelation made 
to himself; (2) zzdtrect, where the matter recorded, though super- 
natural, is known to the writer mainly through ordinary channels of 
information ; (3) preventiv ve, where the matters are not supernatural, 
but wholly within the writer's knowledge, and all that is needed is 
that no serious error should occur which might mislead the reader in 
respect of the main purpose of the record. All this is rapidly illus- 
trated, striking instances being gathered from the citations of the 
Old Testament in the New, showing that the writer was in the main 
left to his own unaided faculties, and yet prevented from serious error 
in their application. 

Thus, between the two extreme theories which he rejects, Mr. 
Browne endeavours to find a truer theory. In some future edition he 
will, we hope, develop further this third part of the work, which seems 
to lack the completeness of the earlier portion. 


Church and Chapel: Sermons on the Church of England and Dissent. 
Edited by the Rev. R. H. Happen, B.A., Curate of S. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate ; with Introduction by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. (London: Smith, Elder and Co., 
1881.) 


WHEN in our last number we noticed the latest volume from Dean 
Stanley’s pen, we little imagined that before our pages had been 
many days in the hands of our readers, the well-used pen would have 
been laid aside for ever. Had we known it, we should certainly not 
have altered a word of our criticism upon the theologian ; but we 
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should have expressed our hearty sense of the many loveable qualities 
_ of the man. As it is, we trust that nothing which we said may have 
been out of harmony with that solemn voice of death which so con- 
stantly reproves our indulgence in passing earthly resentments, but 
at the same time bids us contend without fear or favour for truth. 

The present volume, though not wholly the work of Dean Stanley, 
nor indeed wholly representing his views, yet is placed under his 
patronage, and derives from him a larger part of its contents than 
from any other of its authors. The idea of the volume has our hearty 
approval. Its motto is the prayer ‘that we may be henceforth of one 
heart and one soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of 
faith and charity, and may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
God.’ The particular means by which it is proposed to aid that 
blessed object is to remind both Churchmen and Dissenters that 
‘there is much which it is wise to forget,.and more which it is 
Christian to forgive.’ Be it, says the first of the sermons, ‘ours to 
trace out what part each section of the Church invisible sings in that 
great chorus of worship by which we are schooled.’ Passing over the 
particular phraseology of this statement, we recognize the purpose 
which it expresses as offering much interest, and (though, alas! not 
so surely) some possible use. Though Dean Stanley is saying too 
much when he asserts (p. xix) that the idea of Dissent for its own 
sake was unknown in the first beginning of Nonconforming sects, 
yet we suppose there are few Churchmen so bigoted as to suppose 
that these sects have maintained themselves thus long, and fostered 
the holy Christian characters which they have produced, by the ope- 
ration of the mere. principle of sectarianism. ‘They have owed their 
vitality and their power for good to the operation of some good and 
true idea which had not, or seemed to them not to have, sufficient 
scope within the Church. It is undeniable that in many cases this 
imperfect comprehensiveness in the Church did really exist, either 
owing to the fault of her rulers, or to the imperfect development of 
her system at particular periods ; and it would, we think, be practi- 
cable to show first what was the particular want which each form of 
Dissent seemed to supply, and the particular truth which imparted its. 
vitality, and secondly how the Church better administered is in sym- 
pathy with the want, and can embody the truth better than the sect 
does, and without the defects in other directions which it incurs. 

We can also imagine the method in which such an attempt should 
be conducted. In the first place, a general and genuine charity 
should preside in it. With regard to the sects passed under review, 
a rigid determination should prevail to catch the central point at issue, 
and develop it with such adequacy as the limits admitted, passing 
by all minor matters, rejecting the most tempting opportunities of 
recrimination, and refusing to lose sight of the practical object of 
conciliation in the mere supply of historical or statistical details. And 
the same spirit of charity which rules the argument with the sects 
directly dealt with should also prevail in all incidental allusions to 
other Christians. It should not be left possible to surmise that the 
door between the writers and their dissenting brethren is thrown 
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open only by the draught due to the violent shutting of the door be- 
tween them and some body of their fellow-Churchmen. 


In the second place, there should be a careful avoidance of the 


tone of general superiority to the questions in dispute. What is the 
result when an enlightened person who thinks that the parson and 
the preacher are fighting about trifles proposes to mediate? Probably 
a sharper fight than they have ever had before; and if, on the 
contrary, the two men find when brought together that they have 
more in common than they imagined, it will not be their good- 
natured friend that will mediate in any true sense of the word. On 
the contrary, they will feel that something which is common to them 
both, among all their differences, is entirely wanting in him—namely, 
a serious and practical sense of the importance of religious truth. 
For our own parts, we can truly say that there is one kind of re- 
cognition alone on the part of other parties in the Church, or out of 
i the practical recognition of 
our views as true and important. If we see our views forcing them- 
selves upon earnest people who dislike and abuse us, we regard that 
as our greatest triumph, and feel a very real hope of union, if not 
between them and us, yet between our successors and theirs. But 
nothing can be more intolerable to us than the patronage of those 
superior individuals who are quite above sympathy with us, but in 
their large-mindedness, shall we call it? or indifference, are ‘pleased 
to grant us room in the Church. We suppose Dissenters to be men 
of the same make as ourselves, and that while they will value mutual 
understanding upon the basis of what they think true—of which 
truths the first is the belief that something is true—they will care 
very little for advances on the part of Churchmen who but extend to 
Dissenting watchwords that charity of indifference with which they 
regard their own. Now, if we believe in truth, we must desire to 

spread it. And while proselytism ought to be renounced, it is but 
affectation to disclaim the desire of putting an end to sects by the 
methods of true sympathy and conviction. Such a disclaimer is 
really inconsistent with the tenor of the prayer for unity. We heartily 
wish that all disunion should cease, and that not because we suppose 
ourselves in sole possession of all truth, but because we cannot learn 
from Dissenters those numerous things which they have to teach us, 
so long as we are separate. 

Tried by such a standard, we cannot regard this volume as a 
success. We cannot observe any vigour or clearness in seizing the 
point of view of each successive sect, and the points of agreement 
between it and the Church. Instance the first sermon. It has for 
its subject, the Baptists. The meaning of the Baptist protest is 
represented to be the desire to separate the wheat from the tares, 
emphasized in the last two centuries by the Calvinistic theory that 
in so doing you are separating the predestinate from the reprobate. 
In opposition to this is placed the theory of the Church which is that 
of ‘the corporate life. It admits all children to baptism ; it admits 
all who offer themselves to confirmation.’ What! without any test- 
ing? ‘The Lord’s table is free to all but notorious evil-doers.’ But 
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though it be true to say that the Church leaves the responsibility to 
individuals of judging their own fitness for the Lord’s table, it is quite 
wrong to say that she leaves access free to all but notorious evil- 
doers. Does she say, Come, evil doer, if your evil doing be not 
notorious? Nor is it true to say that she ‘believes in an hereditary 
life’ Many Puritans, led away by Jewish analogies, applied to 
Christians the words, ‘the promise is to you and to your children.’ 
But the Church has ever believed that the child of the heathen had 
the same right to baptism as the child of the Christian. In fact, this 
contrast between the Church and the Baptists does not hold water. 
We do not suppose any Baptist would allow that he had lost hold of 
the idea of corporate life. Only, he would say, the body must be 
composed of individuals, and the individuals must be admitted to it 
by baptism, and these are my views of the conditions on which they 
can be admitted. The Church differs as to these conditions, but 
otherwise her theory is exactly the same. She does not put the cor- 
porate life first, but the individual ; and the one final and fatal proof 
of the error of Mr. Lambert’s theory rests in her own formula of 
baptism, which speaks of individual, not of corporate life. ‘I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ The personal union with Christ comes first, that with His 
Church results. We indeed recognize a wider and earlier union of 
individuals with Him than the Baptists, and we hope for more help 
towards its maintenance, from the sacraments and ordinances of the 
Church. But that individual religion is less truly or less distinctively 
recognized among us than among them, we should regard as a fatal 
admission. 

The sermon upon the Independents is by the editor. It is better 
than the first, but we cannot find in it any clear statement of the truth 
for which that body contend, nor of the representation which that 
truth possesses within the Church itself. They assert the Christian 
truth ‘that God is free, and that the soul is free, and that the soul’s 
path to God should be free too; a position which in our own time 
no wise Churchman would dream of contesting.’ Did anybody at 
any time contest it? The difference has ever been what it is still, 
‘as to the means.’ This difference as to the means led the Pilgrim 
Fathers, as Mr. Hadden has shown, to persecute. In fact, at no 
time have the Independents been more tolerant than the Church. 
The whole system of Church work which in their day of power under 
Cromwell they established, and which Mr. Hadden so much admires, 
was essentially despotic, as the reaction showed. ‘Therefore we 
decline to recognize the essential point of their protest in the spirit 
of liberty. On the other hand, when we are asked to recognize the 
difference in the fact that the diffusion of the spirit of Christ in our 
national life, so faras Congregationalists effect it, is made in an indi- 
vidual and not a corporate capacity, and is not the necessary outcome 
of their system, we suppose that this is what no Congregationalist 
would for a moment allow. It would be utterly unfair to expect him 
to grant that Church work and Church extension beyond the con- 
gregation are not as essential to its Jife as worship and edification 
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within its own limits. We trace no great step to mutual understand- 
ing here. 

The sermon on the Presbyterians is singularly inconsequential, 
and sometimes quite incomprehensible. ‘In speaking of Presby- 
terianism, as in speaking of any other system, one should be always 
careful to discriminate between the conscious dogmatism and un- 
conscious trust in a perfect righteousness which underlies it, and 
which if made explicit to the dogmatic believer he might be ready to 
exclaim that it was a thing which he could not bear.’ To what 
verb is the second ‘which’ nominative ? and have the words ‘ con- 
scious’ and ‘ unconscious’ been accidentally transposed? If not, it 
seems queer conciliation of a body of persons to intimate that their 
dogmatism is conscious, while their trust in righteousness is but un- 
conscious, and would be found unbearable if they only had it made 
explicit to them. We find also in this sermon that tendency to drop 
about bits of incidental information (as who should say, ‘See how 
many various things I know’) than which there is no clearer proof 
that real knowledge of the subject is not there. ‘The solemn league 
and covenant, signed though it was in S. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, in 1643.’ ‘England preferred the sweet reasonableness, the 
profound and wide philosophy of Richard Hooker, in his great work 
the Lcclesiastical Polity, to the dogmatic fanaticism of Thomas Cart- 
wright, the Presbyterian, and Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge.’ Then we have a long digression about Calvin and 
Servetus, the feeling acknowledgment (which perhaps involves remem- 
brances of personal troubles under present Church law) that John 
Knox secured a stipend and a house ‘not burdened with any dilapi- 
dation troubles’ for every beneficed clergyman. None of these 
passages, nor even that sentence evidencing so fine an eye for colours, 

‘when the white cloth was spread on the purple heathen amid the 
gloom of the blackening storm,’ appear to reveal to us the central 
message of Presbyterianism. Presbyterians have a real theory about 
ordination, and most of them would allow that we are getting a little 
mixed when we hear that ‘all orders which aim at securing fidelity 
and loyalty to a common supreme and elevating interest, are holy 
orders by whatever name they are designated.2, Now ‘a Scotchman, 
Archibald Campbell Tait, is head of the Episcopalian establish- 
ment, and the other day it was another great Scotchman, Thomas 
Chalmers, who was the chief personality in the Northern Presbyterian 
establishment.’ Certainly ; and there is a river in Macedon and 
also moreover a river at Monmouth. 

The author launches great severity of denunciation against the 
Westminster Confession. ‘The spirit which breathes in it would, if it 
had prevailed, ‘been apt to engender pharisaism and antinomianism 
of the most extravagant and also the most grotesque type.’ Grotesque 
certainly, if under it ‘the individual looking only back like Lot’s wife, 
must have become a fossil, and at the same time a Pharisee.’ Lot’s 
wife a fossil Pharisee; grotesque indeed! But it is a thousand 
pities that the author before penning his denunciation of the Con- 
fession had not been able to peruse the article upon it by his own 
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sponsor, Dean Stanley, in a late number of Macmillan. He would 
then have been aware that the proper tone for an enlightened person 
to take about that Confession is not the tone of depreciation at all, 
but rather that of general eulogy. And in truth the Dean’s article is 
a more successful apology for a discredited symbol—or study in 
whitewash, as one may call it—than anything which this volume offers, 

' The two succeeding sermons, ‘The Society of Friends,’ by the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, and ‘The Methodists,’ by the Editor, appear to 
us the ablest of the whole. In particular, the first named of the two 
is the only one that clearly draws out the leading ideas which the 
sect in question has to teach the Church at large. But when the 
Editor informs us that though there be no hope of corporate reunion 
between the Methodists and the Church, ‘there is possible always 
the wider, the better, the more lasting communion which comes from 
common love to a common Lord,’ we must protest against the 
miserably low conception of Christian unity which he sets before us. 
Far be it from us to undervalue the love and sympathy which the 
lovers of the one Lord in different communions may have for one 
another. But to say that this kind of union is ‘ better’ than union in 
common worship and common partaking of the Bread of Life seems 
to us nothing more than clap-trap. 

The concluding sermon on the Church of England is the work of 
the late Dean. It embodies in the most extravagant form the theory 
which we take leave to express by this formula, ‘The Church is not 
the Church of Christ, but the Church of England.’ The Apostolic 
Churches were not those of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, but—of 
Christ the reader anticipates ; not at all—of Corinth, of Ephesus, of 
Rome, as the case may be. And so the main peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes the Church among us is that it is the Church of England. 
What is it that has kept up the connection of the Church of England 
with the past? The Bible, the Liturgies, the continuity of Catholic 
life, you will say : not at all. It is ancient because the whole con- 
stitution of England is ancient. And ‘it is Protestant,’ not because 
Protestantism is true, or primitive, or Christian, but ‘ because the 
English people is Protestant.’ We suppose our readers will scarcely 
believe that the theory stated is so unreasonable and unhistorical 
as this. They will imagine that what the Dean means is merely 
that the message of the Gospel to England, with which the Church 
is charged by Christ and by His universal Church, is presented 
by her in the form best adapted to the character and history of 
the English nation. In solemn earnest this is not what we read. 
The Church’s commission according to Dean Stanley comes not from 
Christ, but from the nation. And its contents accordingly refer to 
merely social and national subjects. ‘The education of the poor, 
the relief of the suffering, the elevation of art, the purification of 
manners, the advance of knowledge—all these are the duties thrown 
upon the Church dy ¢he nation.” And thus all Dissenters, being 
Englishmen, are in a kind of way members of the English Church. 
But what particular use there may be in founding conciliation upon 
a theory which the great body of Churchmen and of Dissenters, 
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ancient and modern, would alike reject as unchristian and untrue, we 
cannot imagine. 

We must protest against the attempt to connect this theory with 
the name of Richard Hooker. Hooker does indeed hold that all 
baptized people are in the Church by the very fact of their baptism. 
But this he does, not in order to excuse their dissent, or to make 
little of its schismatical character, but, on the contrary, to prove its 
inconsistency : just as a man’s blood-relationship to a certain family 
would prove his undutifulness in quarrelling with it. ‘ For preserva- 
tion of Christianity there is nothing more needful than that such as 
are of the visible Church have mutual fellowship and society one with 
another.’! The misrepresentation is as flagrant as when Hooker's 
thesis that a number of things which Puritans considered to be laid 
down in the Bible are really not laid down there at all; a thesis 
which he uses to emphasize the principle that ‘ men’s private fancies 
must give way to the higher judgment of the Church, which is in au- 
thority a mother over them ;’? is applied by Dean Stanley in support 
of the principle that there is no such thing as a law of the Church, but 
that constitution and worship are free for any body of persons to in- 
vent or modify as they please. 

So much for the representation of the various religious systems 
directly dealt with in this volume. We laid down also as a plain 
principle of such an attempt that conciliation of one class ought not 
to be made the occasion of attack upon another. Yet we can truly 
say that no principle of charity towards Dissenters appears half so 
strongly in Dean Stanley’s Introduction as the principle of hatred of 
High Churchmen, and all their faiths and all their works. When 
High Churchmen learn that they are a struggling aggressive school ; 
Nonconformists within the Church ; a sect ; an insolent and aggres- 
sive faction ; who have conceived a mortal hostility to that larger and 
more comprehensive view of Christian truth which is represented by 
the Established Church ; to whom the divine and exclusive claim of 
episcopal sacraments is as dear as their hostility to the control of 
law and the value of patriotism: they will perhaps be inclined to 
remark in Cardinal Newman’s phrase that the Dean discharges his 
olive branch out of a catapult. The editor of the volume appears to 
entertain a different view from its patron. For he considers the 
working of the Oxford movement of half a century ago to be at this 
moment the greatest fact of Christendom. 

In conclusion we must observe that an attempt to conciliate be- 
tween the Church and the religious influences beyond her pale must 
be wholly imperfect, if it omits all mention of the two powers whose 
relation to us is of more importance by far than that of all these Dis- 
senters together : Romanism and Rationalism. In truth, a far better, 
bolder, more outspoken, and more effective series of essays of the 
kind might be produced by the Catholic school amongus. It would 
not be a series of Lent sermons, wasting upon the work of the mind 
a season specially devoted to the work of the conscience. It would 
not busy itself about negations and controversy. But it would show 
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how in the Catholic system worked after a living fashion we have the 
individual life of elect souls upon which the Baptists have founded 
their sect ; and the free energy of congregations as among the Inde- 
pendents ; and with the Presbyterians the privilege of the presby- 
terate as an order of which it is doubtful whether we should pro- 
nounce it a different one from the episcopate, or only a lower grade 
of the same ; and with the Quakers the inward light of Christ in the 
human soul to which Church and Bible are but helps; and con- 
version, confession, and lay work with the Methodists. So that we 
can sympathize with every sect. and, better still, invite them all to 
find what they want among us without separation. And further we 
might show how the bond with primitive and medizval times, and 
the help and guidance through the Church which Rome offers, may 
be more truly possessed among us. And lastly, that through the 
doctrines of Church Authority and Tradition we are thrown less ex- 
clusively on the Bible than Protestants ; and are thus freed from the 
need of untenable theories of inspiration and as much at liberty to 
accept the results of science and of Biblical criticism as any Ration- 
alist, rejecting nothing except on the ground that it is not reasonable. 
If comprehension means not the dilettante patronage of many systems 
without the practical adoption of any, but that recognition of all true 
work which is expressed by energetic action upon all true lines of 
work, then the Catholic school ought to be by far the most compre- 
hensive of all. The Via Media is a detestable phrase so long as it 
implies a stopping short in the development of ideas which is prompted 
by cowardice and indolence rather than conviction. But there is a 
better meaning for the term. We had rather claim for the Church 
the praise that in her we can find the extremest doctrine and practice 
in each true direction, which are consistent with liberty of develop- 
ment for other thoughts and other work equally true. Baptists, 
Methodists, Quakers, Romanists, Unitarians, Rationalists, thorough- 
going and honest though they may each be in their own chosen 
thought, yet are ‘mere moderates’ in other ways of thought which are 
equally proved constituents in the development of human nature 
and of the Church. Be it ours to use and to allow the extremest 
freedom in all. 


A Discourse on Scottish Church History from the Reformation to the 
Present Time. By CHARLES Worpswort, D.C.L., Bishop of S. 
Andrews. (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1881.) 


Tuis ‘ Discourse,’ delivered in S. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, on 
two Sunday evenings in May last, was evidently called forth by 
certain Presbyterian lectures on Scottish Church history delivered 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and known as the ‘S, Giles’s Lectures,’ 
which are explicitly referred to in the ‘Prefatory Remarks.’ An 
appendix of copious ‘ Notes and References’ enhances the value of 
this small volume. 

That any production of Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s pen on 
such a subject would be valuable will be taken for granted on all 
hands. His reputation as a scholar and divine is of longer standing 
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than his long episcopate. We hope that many of our readers are 
acquainted with his Outlines of the Christian Ministry, in which, to 
take only one point, the question about Jerome’s language is dis- 
cussed with greater thoroughness and clearness than by any other 
author whom we could name ; and with his Remarks on Bishop Light- 
Joot’s Essay on the Christian Ministry, in which certain one-sided and 
misleading views (as we must needs call them) expressed in the ‘ In- 
troduction to the Epistle to the Philippians’ are criticized with perfect 
courtesy and no small ability, and their zpdrov Wevdoc, treating the 
ministry as formed from below rather than from above, is pointed out. 

The ‘Discourse’ and the Notes contain much interesting matter 
as to the moral and religious effects of the Presbyterian revolution of 
the seventeenth century in Scotland ; and the Bishop quotes a re- 
markably candid avowal by Alexander Jaffray to the effect that ‘we’ 
—the Scottish commissaries to Charles II. in 1650—‘ did sinfully 
entangle . . . that poor young prince. . . making him sign and swear 
a covenant which we knew . . . that he hated in his heart’ (p. 60). We 
need not say that the Bishop is a very strong assertor of the ‘duty of 
the civil magistrate to establish the one holy Catholic faith under the 
teaching of the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church’ (p. 84), and 
we shall presently see that his keen regret for the Scottish Church’s 
disestablishment in 1690 has biassed his judgment as to the conduct 
of Scottish bishops towards William of Orange. But he is no Eras- 
tian : he declares that ‘nothing could be more-monstrous than the 
claims of ecclesiastical supremacy advanced on the part of the Crown’ 
after the restoration of Episcopacy by Charles II., ‘as, for example, 
in the so-called Assertory Act of 1669’ (p. 62). And while he 
abandons to just reprobation the persecutors of the Covenanters, and 
cites with natural warmth of appreciativeness the remark of one of 
the S. Giles’s lecturers that ‘no Episcopalian need feel specially 
concerned to defend their memories, and no fair-minded Presbyterian 
will hold Episcopacy responsible for their measures’ (p. 11), he 
maintains that ‘on the part of the spiritual power as such, and in 
regard to the details of purely spiritual administration ... . there 
was for the most part great forbearance’ (p. 62). Of course he sets 
aside the absurd statement ‘repeatedly’ made, he says, by the late 
Dean Stanley, that Scottish Episcopalians are ‘ seceders.’ 


‘We have been disestablished and disendowed once and again by 
questionable, because constitutionally incomplete, authority ; but we have 
never separated’ (p. 95). 


Presbyterian readers can hardly regard the Bishop of S. Andrews 
as a very pronounced High Churchman. He is known to be 
strongly opposed to ‘ Ritualism.’ In the present volume he patronizes 
the American system of lay membership in Church synods ; and, 
with some inevitable deductions on the score of an ‘impetuous and 
violent temper’ (p. 49), he speaks with strange tenderness of ‘ our 
great Reformer,’ whose professed readiness to appeal to Fathers and 
Councils (p. 4) was illustrated by fanatical hostility to the ecclesias- 
tical past, whose abandonment of the principle of ordination can 
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hardly be viewed as unintentional, who approved ex post facto of the 
savage murder of Cardinal Beaton, whose leadership in the most 
barbaric sacrilege provoked Dr. Johnson to ‘hope that he was buried 
in the highway,’ who is charged by so grave and cautious a historian 
as Mr. Grub with deliberately indulging in ‘harsh and uncharitable 
language’ and ‘false and slanderous accusations’ suggestive of some 
personal ‘ malignity,’ and to whose influences Scottish Puritanism has 
been mainly indebted for the ‘dour’ stubbornness, the stiff self- 
sufficiency, the fierce insatiable pugnacity, which have been at once 
its strength and its bane. When he has to select representatives of 
the system attacked and destroyed by Knox and his predecessors, he 
strangely omits Ninian Wingate and Abbot Quentin Kennedy (p. 2), 
who assuredly deserved respectful mention. And although the Bishop 
has been for years an indefatigable advocate of Episcopacy, and has 
striven in various ways to recommend it to his adopted fellow-country- 
men, he appears to disclaim what he calls ‘any extreme views of 
Divine right and consequent necessity of Episcopal Church govern- 
ment’ (p. 46). He ‘sees it,’ indeed, ‘in the New Testament,’ and 
considers himself to have ‘ unanswerably demonstrated its Scriptural 
authority’ (p. 88); but he does not plainly say, as we think he should 
have said, ‘ Christ guaranteed His presence, and with it the spiritual 
power necessary for the perpetuation of His Church’s life, to one 
ministry, the Apostolical. With that ministry only one, the ministry 
of the Three Orders, can now show historical connection ; and we 
therefore cling to Episcopacy out of regard to the Church’s needs, and 
to her corporate fellowship with her Divine Head.’ To say this would 
at any rate lift the discussion into a spiritual atmosphere ; it would 
testify to ‘non-Episcopalians’ that the question is not so much, in 
our minds, a question of government as of grace. And when the 
Bishop of S. Andrews urges Presbyterians to accept Episcopacy on 
account of the threefold obligation of ‘ continuity,’ of ‘ unity,’ and of 
‘ gratitude’ to the memory of primitive episcopal or prelatist mission- 
aries, we can easily understand some of them to be disposed to 
answer, ‘ Your first argument might be pleaded in bar of reformation; 
and as for the “ difference ” which was to be avoided in the Christian 
body, it took place ages before Knox arose. Your second argument 
ignores the whole vast mass of non-prelatic Protestantism. Your 
third argument is merely sentimental ; and if it were good for any- 
thing, both you and we should be bound to restore monasticism for 
the sake of such a man as Columba.’ Presbyterians would, of course, 
object absolutely to ‘sacerdotalism ;’ but they would at least see that 
if sacerdotalism, as we Churchmen should define it, were once ad- 
mitted, it would give a leverage to the argument for Episcopacy 
which no plea for a mere ‘ polity’ could possess. 

It may be from want of information, but we are not aware that the 
Bishop’s well-meant efforts have produced much impression on the 
ranks of Scottish Presbyterianism. However, a man must speak out 
for what he holds to be true, whether others will hear or will forbear ; 
nor can it be doubted that the Bishop has at any rate given candid 
Presbyterians a great deal to think of. But of one thing we are 
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painfully assured, that a certain passage in our author's preface is 
not unlikely to undo much of the good that may have been done by 
other portions of his volume. Our readers shall judge. One of the 
S. Giles’s lecturers had quoted Hallam’s words, ‘It is much more 
certain that the Supreme Being abhors cruelty and persecution than 
that He has set up bishops to have a superiority over presbyters.’ 
To this the Bishop replies (p. 16) :— 

‘We know that God was equally peremptory in ordering the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites (which, many will tell us, was more “ cruel” than 
the punishment which the Covenanters underwent), and in vindicating, 
through the punishment of death by stoning, the observance of the 
Lord’s Day.... . . 


‘The Lord’s Day’ in Numbers xv. 32! ‘This would be an 
extraordinary ‘slip of the pen’ on the part of a Presbyterian, ac- 
customed to speak of Sunday absolutely as ‘the Sabbath ;’ but on the 
part of an Anglican theologian, and a successor of those Scottish 
prelates who introduced the Evangelical summary of the moral law 
into their liturgy, on account of the difficulty as to the Fourth 
Commandment——! We continue our quotation, passing by two 
sentences as to Hooker’s ‘bold and peremptory’ ascription of ‘the 
first institution of bishops’ to the Holy Ghost :— 

‘And without drawing the parallel too close—which the gentler and 
more spiritual character of Christianity forbids—we may assume that the 
violation of His own ordinance, in the former case as in the latter, is not 
a matter of indifference to God. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for if it 
be, as the primitive Church certainly believed, one great object of the in- 
stitution of Episcopacy to form a bond of visible unity, then consciously 
and wilfully * to frustrate this design of God may be no less, but even 
more, offensive to Him than the commission of cruelty and persecution. 
This is a point on which our modern notions have become lax; but it 
was not so of old.’ (Here follow two short quotations from SS, Augustine 
and Chrysostom.) 

‘And we have to remember that while the Canaanites had only the 
light of reason to guide them, the Covenanters had also the light of the 
Gospel ; and, moreover, that the position which the latter had taken up 
and obstinately adhered to was one of irreconcilable antagonism to the 
authority, not only of the ecclesiastical, but of the civil, powers.’ 


What does this come to? First, observe that the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites 7s, in spite of a rather feeble attempt at 
qualification, adduced as a precedent for the torture and slaughter 
of the ‘hill folk ;’ and this by a writer who, in his ‘ Discourse’ (p. 52), 
justly censures the Covenanters for employing the Old Testament 
teaching, ‘through the fanatical misapplication of its lessons and 
examples, to justify principles and actions which, rightly understood, it 
would have been found utterly to condemn ’—eg. the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe. The objection to Old Testament morality from the 
extermination of the Canaanites is a familiar topic with writers on 
apologetic. We know how it has been answered, zc. on the principle 
that the gross wickedness of that people required to be swept off 
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the face of the country by a method which was not inappropriate in 
that rudimentary stage of the moral education of Israel. But this 
answer implies that no such act could now be lawful for Christians, 
who ought to know better of what spirit they are. We can imagine 
the use which Edinburgh sceptics and rationalists would make of 
this unhappy suggestion of the Bishop’s. And next observe that he 
who, in another passage of this volume, says that he ‘considers the 
threefold ministry a¢ /east highly expedient’ (p. 87), and, yet again, 

that ‘our Church nowhere teaches us particularly in what this sin. of 
schism consists,’ whereas ‘her individual members have been often 
too prone to take upon themselves to determine the sin in question, 
and to deduce its consequences,’ ‘forgetting the admonition, “ Judge 
not ”’ (p. 92), here treats the anti-prelatists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—not merely such ruffians as Balfour of Burley, but men like 
Richard Cameron—as ‘consciously and wilfully frustrating God’s 

design’ by disowning Scottish prelacy, ‘and, moreover, by dis- 
owning Charles II. and his Scottish government, and as, therefore, 
even worse offenders before God than were they whose abomina- 
tions are described as having sickened Palestine, not to say than 
Privy Councillors presiding over the infliction of boot or thumb- 
screw. We have seen this passage commented on with indignation 
in a Scottish newspaper ; and we must say frankly that we cannot 
wonder at it. To take another point of less importance : it is neither 
fair nor generous on the part of a Scottish prelate, preaching in the 
new Cathedral of Edinburgh, to suggest that ‘narrow, selfish, and 
jealous’ feelings were ‘at work, almost unconsciously to themselves, 
in leading’ Bishop Rose of Edinburgh and his brother prelates to 
withhold allegiance from William and Mary, and thereby to ‘ forfeit’ 
the ‘establishment’ of their Church (p. 71). The Bishop is obviously 
angry with them because through their conduct Scottish Episcopacy 
is now free from State control, and also bereft of its old ‘endowments.’ 

But why not give them credit for the motive concisely indicated in 
the words which he himself quotes? ‘Sir, I will serve you as far 
as law, reason, and conscience shall allow me.’ Bishop Alexander 
Rose, who thus replied to the overtures of William, was loved and 
revered by his brethren and by his Church as a whole for what is 
described as his ‘sweetness of nature ;’ and he so used his power as. 
Vicar-General of S. Andrews for sixteen years, after the death of the 
last Archbishop, as to hold together in unity the various elements of 
the disestablished communion. He and his brethren, like so many 
of the English clergy of that time, believed in passive obedience and 
indefeasible right ; they therefore regarded their oath of allegiance 
to James VII. and his heirs as incapable of being affected by any 
misconduct of the monarch, or any decision of the estates of the 
realm. W think that they were mistaken ; but this was bond fide 
their interpretation of their pledge, and this is the sense to be put on 
Bishop Rose’s reference to ‘law’ and ‘conscience.’ It sufficiently 
explains their acceptance of worldly privations; and the Bishop of 
S. Andrews well knows that what they did, that did Bishop Ken, as 
to whom he would doubtless endure no word of censure. Indeed, 
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in one short passage of the preface he has clearly bethought him- 
self to that effect, for he admits (p. 12) that ‘the Scotch bishops 
and clergy might feel bound to James II.’ (rather VII.) ‘as their 
lawful sovereign,’ that this their ‘ chief motive deserves all re- 
spect.’ Just so. They did feel thus bound to him and to his son: 
they took the consequences without hesitation ; and they ought not, 
nowadays, to be accused, especially by a Scottish prelate, of any- 
thing worse than a mistaken view of duty. It is far from clear to us 
that, if they had seen their way to acting like Tillotson rather than 
like Sancroft, they would have secured their position as bishops of 
an ‘established’ Church without very serious modifications. They 
were strong to the north of the Tay; but the popular feeling in 
southern Scotland was very different. Most probably, if William had 
found it possible to maintain them in their places, it would have been 
at the cost of concessions to the anti-prelatic spirit which would have 
left them little more than the authority of moderators of presbyteries, 
and would have utterly prevented that revival of zeal for Church 
doctrine, and that loving return to primitive liturgic models, which 
have given to the disestablished Scottish Church an honour and 
an influence independent of small numbers and deep poverty. We 
hope that when the Bishop speaks scornfully of ‘ Nonjuring traditions 
as profitable for nothing but to engender strife’ (p. 22) he refers to 
something less important than the Scottish Communion Office, the use 
of the mixed chalice, or even the Scottish form of confirmation. 

The Bishop’s subject does not lead him into the earlier period of 
Scottish Church history ; but he does in one place (p. 34) refer to 
the ‘unusual arrangement,’ as Bede calls it, whereby the bishops of 
the Scotic Church in Dalriada were subject to the Abbot of Hy, with 
the rather offhand comment, ‘ Yes, subject, just as the late Bishop 
Phillpotts of Exeter, being also Canon of Durham, was subject, when 
in residence there, to the Dean of Durham.’ The parallelism is not 
new, but it is unsatisfactory. The supremacy of Hy, not only over 
bishops,.but over the whole ‘province,’ was a specialty explained by the 
absence of a diocesan system f/us the inordinate Scotic veneration 
for great monastic saints. 

One or two passages suggest that the Bishop does not know men 
as well as he knows books. Free Churchmen will probably little 
thank him for telling them what he would have advised their predeces- 
sors to do in 1843—namely, to abide in the Establishment and await 
events. A Scottish bishop had better leave the two Kirks to settle 
their own differences ; and perhaps it would have been more dignified 
to refrain from stating that a copy of the Owftvines may be ‘obtained 
as a gift from the author, by any Presbyterian minister or elder, on 
application to “ the Bishop’s Edinburgh booksellers ;” only, if required 
to be sent by post, sixpence must be paid as postage’ (p. 88). 

We note a misprint on p. 94. The date of the first appointment 
of a Vicar Apostolic for Scotland was not ‘1784,’ but 1694. 
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Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith, By. Professor F. Gopet. 
Translated by W. H. Lytretton, M.A., Canon of Gloucester. 
(Edinburgh : T. & T, Clark, 1881.) 


Canon LyTTELTON has done very good service by presenting these 
Lectures to the English reader. ‘ With the exception of the last,’ he 
explains, ‘they were written by their able author in reply to attacks 
upon the Christian faith made by able lecturers in Neuchatel, the town 
in which he lives. Professor Godet felt himself called upon to meet 
their challenge on the spur of the moment, and he delivered the 
following addresses almost immediately, with excellent effect... . 
Their substance is the matured result of the lifelong comprehension 
and reverent study of the deep subjects of which they treat by their 
very competent author.’ 

Those subjects are ‘the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, the Hypo- 
thesis of Visions, the Miracles of Jesus Christ, the Supernatural, the 
Perfect Holiness of Jesus Christ, the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
Immutability of the Apostolic Gospel.’ 

In regard to the Resurrection, M. Godet traverses some well- 
trodden grounds, as when he virtually repeats the triumphant Sarum 
antiphon, ‘ Let the. Jews produce the buried, or adore the Risen !’ 
and even thinks it:worth while to discuss the miserable hypothesis 
of a recovery from*a death-like swoon. It is otherwise as to the 
suggestion that. belief in the Resurrrection resulted from hallu- 
cinations produced by brain-excitement ; for this theory, although 
not new in its substance (rather, in fact, as old as Celsus), has of late 
years been presented in a more elaborate form. For hallucination, 
indeed, M. Reville ‘substitutes the more courteous expression 
ecstasy,’ meaning thereby ‘a sudden rapture in which the mind gives 
an external reality to the subjective idea of the object which fills it’ 
(p. 68). Mary Magdalene and the Apostles, on this theory, were in 
an exalté condition of mind. Were they so? asks M. Godet, as 
many have asked before him. Had they, on Easter morning, any 
shadow of hope that the Lord would indeed-rise again? It was the 
thing furthest from their thought. And their conduct is quite unlike 
that of persons in such an abnormal state; and the hypothesis en- 
counters a difficulty in the ‘ sudden cessation’ of those appearances of 
the risen Christ which it regards as illusions of a preoccupied fancy 
{p. 78). The distinction between mere ‘visions’ and the érragia 
granted to S. Paul is pointed out. ‘If it was in Azs view only a 
vision, the whole reasoning of 1 Cor. xv. collapses ;’ and the internal 
revelation alluded to in Gal. i. 16 was the accompaniment of, not the 
substitute for, an objective manifestation of the risen and ascended 
Lord. The second lecture, it should be added, is followed by a 
supplement, referring to some modifications made by M. Reville in 
his own lecture, to which M. Godet’s was a reply. In this supple- 
ment, Keim is quoted as admitting the use made by Justin Martyr 
of the discourses in the Fourth Gospel, which, however, he denies to 
be Johannean (p. 102). The hypothesis of ‘ ecstasy’ is again con- 
fronted with the ‘ matter-of-fact turn of mind’ exhibited by Mary 
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Magdalene when she repeatedly declared that the Lord’s body must 
have been taken away, with the conversation of the disciples going 
to Emmaus, and with the circumstance that they did not recognize 
at first sight the very Person who is supposed to have ‘so taken pos- 
session of their minds that for the moment the external world has 
no existence for them’ (p. 103). Lastly, ‘a rationalist, Charles 
Heinzen . . . . has lately reproached another rationalist, A. Ruge, 
bitterly, for having accounted for Christianity by the theory of 
ecstasy, and not by that of madness. The hypothesis of madness is. 
in reality the legitimate child of that of visions.’ After all, this would 
be pe a hypothesis of ‘ecstasy’ in the Shaksperian sense of that 
word. 

It is clear that the question of miracle or of the supernatural is 
logically prior to that of the resurrection of Christ. And so we find 
M. Godet in the second page of the second lecture discussing the 
alleged axiom of the impossibility of miracles (p. 56). Like Pro- 
fessor Jellett and others, he declines to adopt ‘ that old and defective 
definition of a miracle which made it to be a suspension of the /aws 
of nature.’ Rather it is the introduction of a superior force into the 
ordinary sphere of those laws. He contends, again (p. 97), that no 
one but a professed materialist or atheist has a logical right to deny 
the supernatural. In his third lecture he formally takes up the 
question of the evidence of miracles ; and it is satisfactory to find 
that, while many have been carried so far by a reaction from a one- 
sided and unspiritual conception of that evidence as practically to 
deny the validity of such ‘signs,’ M. Godet says (p. 117)— 

‘TI could not make miracles the principal support of my faith’ (adding 
in a note, ‘I am not here speaking of the resurrection of Jesus Christ’), 
‘but I am still less able to see in them a serious difficulty which can be 


brought to bear effectively against Christianity. Miracles form a Zart of 
the riches of the faith.’ 


He shows that our Lord cannot be accepted as a moral teacher 
and not also as a miracle-worker. His teaching refers to His ‘ works.’ 
He expressly says, ‘ Believe Me. . . . orelse believe Me for the very 
works’ sake’ (S. John xiv. 11 ; cf. x. 38), as if to say, ‘The best thing 
is to rely on My own word, the evidence of My Person ; but if you 
cannot at once do this, the next best is to rely on My miracles, as a 
help to the higher degree of faith.’ The abstract possibility of 
miracle rests, for M. Godet, on that ‘sovereignty of will over nature, 
which makes its first appearance in man’ (p. 134), and on the in- 
herent superiority of the moral order over the physical (p. 145). To 
deny the existence in man of an element of freedom which cha- 
racterizes him as, in a sense, a supernatural being, is virtually to 
destroy man ; to ‘believe in man, as free and personal, is logically to 
believe in a free and personal God ; to believe in such a God is to 
believe in the possibility of a communication between Himself and 
man, of His special intervention (so to call it) for high moral ends, 
within the sphere of nature, by the manifestation of transcendent 
forces attesting the presence of His sovereignty and His love. M. 
Godet here takes much the same line as had been taken by M. de 
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Pressensé in the introduction to his Zife of Jesus Christ. ‘Towards 
the end of his fourth lecture he affirms that physical miracles ceased 
when ‘in Jesus the development of revelation reached its term.’ 
‘Since the day of Pentecost, the real miracles are the spiritual ones.’ 
But this is untenable in the face of S. Paul’s repeated assertion that 
miracles were wrought by His own ministry ; and when M. Godet 
supports this rigorous negation of all such ‘works’ in the post- 
Pentecostal period by citing ‘Greater works than these (external 
miracles) shall he do,’ he forgets the words immediately preceding 
(S. John xiv. 12). 

The interest of the book of course deepens as it approaches the 
subject of the Divine Incarnation. It is at once pathetic and in- 
spiriting to see a writer like M. Godet, whose religious position is 
external to the old historic Churches, giving battle to freethinkers, 
or advocates of a ‘liberalized’ Christianity, in behalf of the historic 
faith of Christendom—say rather for the glory of a Christ who 
can be rightfully adored. He brings out the august significance 
of the title ‘Son of God,’ as carrying with it far more than the 
Messianic claim. He insists that the ‘ Divinity’ to be assigned to 
our Lord is not adventitious, not acquired: He is God made man, 
not a man deified. The inevitable monotheism of Scripture forbids 
the latter supposition. And here M. Godet, consciously or not, is 
but echoing the language of Proclus and of Cyril. Thereis a remark- 
able coincidence between his statements and thase of Dr. Liddon in 
his famous Bampton Lectures on the difference between ‘admiration’ 
and ‘ adoration.’ 

‘The early Church,’ says Dr, Liddon, ‘did not content herself with 
admiring Jesus Christ : she adored Him. . . . Adoration and admiration 
are at one and the same moment, and with reference to a single subject, 
mutually exclusive of each other. . .. Admiration .... is a form of 
criticism . . . . it consists in our internally referring the object which we 
admire to a criterion: that critericn is an ideal of our own. . . . Admi- 
ration ceases when it has perceived that the object altogether transcends. 
any standard of excellence or beauty with which man can compare Him. 
- . » To admire God would involve an irreverence only equal to the im- 
piety of adoring a fellow creature’ (Bamp. Lect. pp. 360 ff.). 


With far less of depth and richness, but with unmistakeable 
clearness, M. Godet, after stating the argument from our Lord’s moral 
character to the truth of His Divine claims—the argument, Sz non 
Deus est, non sanctus est (here again, it is needless to say, Dr. Liddon 
has made this topic his own)—proceeds thus :— 


‘I do not understand how the freethinkers can hold for long the 
position which they have taken up with regard to Jesus, that of arespectful 
admiration. There are two alternatives open to us: either (1) He is no 
more than man, and, being such, He has drawn mankind into a gross 
idolatry, and .... far from meriting our admiration, He ought to be- 
come the object of our indignation, our execration, as He did become 
to the Jews, who in that case quite justly condemned Him... . or else 
(2) the position which He claimed is His; He is really what He claimed 
to be; and if so, it is evident, admiration will no longer suffice: we must 
pass on to faith, in the religious sense of the word, to that faith which is 
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due only to God ; we must give up ourselves to a love of Him which is 
due only to God ; we must advance even to adoration’ (p. 283). 


He adds in the last lecture that ‘to detract from the essential and 
personal Divinity of Christ’ is to detract from our horror of sin, 
from the reality of Christian holiness, and from the infinite love of 
the Father for us. On this latter point he says :— 


‘If Christ is not personally God. . ... in what way is the love of the 
Father properly implied in the sacrifice of himself made by one of our- 
selves? What of His own (éx rod idiov) does God offer for us in such a 
case? ... It seems to me that in such an act Christ would outshine 
God. . . . Such a scheme of salvation binds me to the creature, if Christ 
is only a created being, more than to the Creator’ (p. 328). 


He sums up further on :— 


‘It seems to me to follow that from the moment in which the Church 
should give her consent to this lowering of the Person of her Head, 
would infallibly date the darkening of the revelation of God upon earth, 
as well as the setting up again of the pride of man, a marked enfeeble- 
ment of the dread called forth in the conscience of man by sin, and, as 
it were, a vaporization of the sanctifying power of the Gospel, and con- 
sequently a decline, in all respects, of the moral and religious influence 
of the Gospel upon society and the Church’ (p. 338). 


It will not, we hope, be thought inconsistent with true gratitude 
for these noble words if we indicate one or two points on which 
M. Godet has been, so to speak, betrayed into the use of language 
which would not be natural—we might even say, would be im- 
possible—for one whose thoughts, on this transcendent mystery, had 
habitually followed the consolidating and illuminating guidance of 
the doctrinal formularies of the undivided Catholic Church. 

The first of these points relates to the cardinal passage, Phil. ii. 
6-8. Its interpretation involves the question, ‘ Are the words, ovx 
dpraypoy iyyjoaro ro eivac toa Oe@, descriptive of our Lord’s pre- 
existent state, or of the first act of His Condescension?’ If they 
stood by themselves, we might say ‘ Of the former,’ and understand 
them, as did King James’s translators, to mean, ‘ While He was thus 
pre-existent, He regarded His coequality as of right belonging to 
Him.’ But add’ in the next clause, in antithesis to the negative, 
naturally means ‘ but on the contrary,’ rather than ‘nevertheless ;’ 
and so the Greek Fathers, beginning with S. Irenzeus, if, as is 
most probable, he was the author of the Epistle of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne (see Euseb. v. 2), generally take the words as 
relating to the Condescension. So they have of late been usually 
rendered, ‘did not deem equality with God a prize to be grasped 
or held tight, but, on the contrary, emptied Himself,’ &c. (This 
differs somewhat from S. Chrysostom’s explanation, adopted also by 
Dollinger in his First Age of the Church, that He did not deem His 
coequality a thing which He dad usurped, and therefore which He 
could not afford to waive, as an usurper cannot afford to lay aside 
the purple for any time or any purpose.) Or it may be, ‘did not 
deem the condition of being equal with God a thing to snatch at,’ 
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z.é. did not insist on retaining it.in all respects intact and apart from 
all qualification. He did not do ¢#is. What,then, did He do? He 
‘emptied Himself.’ Of what? M. Godet says, of ‘ His Divine manner 
of existence :’ this He ‘laid down,’ of this He ‘stripped Himself’ 
(pp. 297, 300). But surely this assertion is incompatible with that 

‘essential and personal Divinity’ which M. Godet so emphatically 
attributes to our Lord. A Divine Person cannot actually lay aside 
‘His Divine state of being’ and yet ‘maintain,’ as M, Godet says, 
‘the identity of His personality.’ If God could cease to live as God, 
He would cease to be. The ‘self-emptying,’ then, must refer to the 
unabated enjoyment of coequal majesty and sovereignty in which the 
Son had pre-existed, but from which He descended in so far as He 
‘took upon Him the form of a servant.’ He did not, for He could 
not, part with ‘the form of God,’ the Divine mode of being; but He 
adopted, besides, a new sphere of being, that of the creature, who as 
such is a ‘servant,’ and thus became ‘ inferior to the Father as touch- 
ing His manhood.’ In his last lecture M. Godet seems to see the 
distinction ; for, having said that our Lord ‘renounced this equality 
with God which He had by right,’ he speaks of what our Lord laid 
aside as ‘ His glory,’ or ‘the Divine splendours’ (pp. 322, 329). No 
doubt it is beyond us to conceive the manner in which these two 
spheres of existence could be occupied at once by the same Divine 
‘ Ego,’ so that He should be 


* True God in Bethlehem’s crib, 
On Calvary’s cross true God ;’ 


‘the Word of life’ while ‘handled,’ ‘the Lord of glory’ while ‘crucified,’ 
in that, as SS. Athanasius and Cyril teach, He ‘ appropriated’ the 
flesh which He assumed. But there is no contradiction in the idea 
itself ; whereas there zs a contradiction in the supposition that a 
Person could part with what is of His essence, as, by the hypothesis, 
Deity is of the essence of the Son. Want of clear-sightedness on 
this head (possibly due to the rapidity with which the lectures were 
prepared) has led M. Godet, in his discussion of Christ’s miracles, 
to treat them as the works of ‘a man who wills the perfect good, as 
God wills it, without diminution or. reserve,’ ‘a man completely sub- 
ject to the Father’s will, and associated with Him and His working,’ 
so that it was ‘not as Son of God, but as Son of man, and by 
the power of God, that Jesus worked His miracles (pp. 138-147). 
He Himself uses the expressions, “ the works which the Father hath 
given Me to do;” “Father, I know that Thou hearest Me always ;” 
and the multitudes were clearly conscious of this when they mar- 
velled that God “had given such power unto men”’ (p. 147). This 
will hardly bear examination. The title ‘Son of God’ is repeatedly 
associated in the Gospels with our Lord’s mighty works (¢.g. S. Matt. 
Vill. 29, xiv. 33, S. Luke iv. 41, viii. 28, S. John ix. 35, x. 36) ; it is 
expressly i in connection with the accusation of calling God ‘ His own 
Father’ that He uses the expression, ‘The Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He seeth the Father do,’ in the discourse to which 
belongs the first saying here quoted (S. John v. 18, 19, 36). The 
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Church has never held that Christ’s miracles were wrought by Him 
as Son of man merely, as if they were eyusdem generis with those of 
His Apostles, however superior in grandeur and in effect. They 
were the ‘ works’ of One who is inseparably Son of God and Son of 
man, and who needed not on each occasion to ask power from His 
Father, but, as Son, was ever leaning on the Father, and was 
‘heard always.’ The ‘multitudes,’ of course, had inadequate ideas 
as to His Person : it was but gradually that His own disciples were 
taught to know who He was. 

Again, M. Godet contends earnestly for our Lord’s ‘ perfect holi- 
ness’ as Man. He points out, as others have done, the total absence 
in Christ’s language of anything like an acknowledgment of sin, 
and remarks that in proportion to His goodness would have been 
His penetrative consciousness of fault, had any fault existed in Him 
(p. 238), so that either He was sinless or He was ‘the blindest and 
most hardened of mankind’ (p. 243). Criticisms on some acts of His, 
essayed bya M. Pécaut, are met in detail (p. 222.) Keim is quoted as 
saying that His words and acts suggest that His conscience had ‘never 
felt the sting of a sense of guilt’ (p. 246). His human holiness, it is 
added, was progressive, and ‘made perfect’ by the discipline of tempta- 
tion. We may grant this without irreverence ; for it is consistent with 
the statement that ‘the germ of sin was not to be found in Him’ (p. 
256). What is this but to say that there was in His soul, from the 
first, no fomes peccati, no concupiscence, no movement of self-will? 
And this, we hold, was due to the Hypostatic Union: the intimate 
presence of Godhead shielded His humanity from the intrusion of 
any sinful element. By His Condescension He adopted sinless in- 
firmities ; but He could not admit anything inconsistent with moral 
purity. As His human mind could ‘grow in wisdom,’ His soul 
could expand into fuller and yet fuller acceptance of, and sympathy 
with, the Divine will; but it never could for a moment have enter- 
tained the thought of crossing that will. Thus in the Temptation, 
or in the ‘trouble’ described in S. John xii. 27, or in the Agony, 
His human soul could shrink from suffering ; and the momentary 
wish that such suffering could be escaped, and yet the Messianic 
work done, saving obedience to His Father’s will, was possible for 
it. But the wish to be exempt from obedience was absolutely 
impossible ; and even the former wish to be ‘saved from the hour’ 
of suffering would be instantly suppressed by the thought, ‘For 
this cause came I unto this hour: not My will, but Thine be done.’ 
In a word, His humanity being, in a certain true sense, ‘taken into 
God,’ not only never did, but never could, sin. Now here it is that 
some draw back ;.and M. Godet seems to do so when, in reference 
to the words, ‘ Why callest thou Me good ?’ &c., he says, ‘ The word 
“good,” in its full meaning, is not applicable to Him who has not 
yet sinned, but to Him who cannot sin ;’ whereas Jesus, according 
to Heb. ii. 10, ‘was only made perfect by His last sufferings,’ and 
‘learned obedience to perfection at Gethsemane and Golgotha. His 
holiness, therefore . . . . refused a title which it could not yet accept 
fully and securely’ (p. 231). Now as to this, the dictum in S. Mark 
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x. 18 was meant to warn the querist against an offhand conventional 
use of a term so fraught with solemn meaning; and if Jesus, when 
He uttered it, was, as man, capable of sin, and not yet ‘secure’ 
against a fall from religious fidelity, it could not be said that ‘no 
germ of sin’ existed in Him, and He would have had continually 
to pray that such germs might not unfold, but be crushed. The very 
thought is profanation : one who had thus to keep down ‘the wild 
beast within’ by continuous effort, and who was in peril, up to the 
last, of failing if He relaxed his efforts, might be, indeed, the greatest 
of saints, but could not be the One ‘immaculate Redeemer.’ In 
M. Godet’s own words— 

‘One branch more added to a tree already crowded with similar ones, 
could that effect any change in the nature of thetree? But... a graft 
inserted into it, kat might transform both the sap and the fruits’ (p. 309). 


If Jesus were such a ‘graft,’ He must have been inherently and 
absolutely holy : otherwise we could not be ‘transformed’ by union 
with Him : we could not ‘ derive life from Him’ as a pre-requisite to 
‘living like Him’ (p. 221), 

M. Godet’s faith in the ‘eternal and personal Divinity’ of our 
Lord is so real, intense, and affectionate, that we should expect him 
to recognize the bearings of that master-truth on the two subjects 
above indicated. If in these lectures he seems, here and there, not 
fully to appreciate what the belief in a Divine Christ involves, the 
last words of the volume suggest that he is in.a fair way to do so. 
Continental Protestantism is, indeed, all too largely associated with 
desolating negations : the greater should be our satisfaction at finding 
that such an address as the following can proceed from one of its 
divines on the occasion of a meeting of the ‘ Evangelical Alliance’ 
at Basle :— 

‘We have a work to do, a work purely personal to ourselves, an in- 
ward work, to be done immediately, and to which I invite you at this 
moment ; it is to place ourselves, each one of us, individually and all 
together, before the Head of the Church, and to say to Him: “ My Lord 
and my God, behold me here at Thy feet! I adore Thee! Make use 
of me in the work of maintaining this Gospel which Thou has given to 
Thine apostles, and which they have transmitted to Thy Church! Make 
use of my voice, of my life, of my whole person, to render homage to 
Thy supreme Love, by proclaiming to the end Thine eternal divinity.”’ 

We will not mar the effect of these words by any other comment 
than that they may well be adopted by all Churchmen, especially by 
all ministers of the Catholic faith, whose aim is to know the full 
‘ freedom-giving truth’ in the light of the Incarnate ‘ glory.’ 


Links and Clues. By Vira. London: Macmillan and Co., 1881. 


Ir would be a very ungracious and discourteous act to shoot even 
an arrow of conjecture towards the character which is hidden behind 
the title of this book, or to desire or pretend to any insight into 
the personality of one who, with a true zeal for truth, has generously 
shared with her readers her best and deepest thoughts. If, then, the 
book is here described in terms of the mind from which it comes, 
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this is indeed not done with any such purpose of prying ingratitude, 
but in the first instance because some such terms have seemed, in 
regard to the nature and characteristics of the work, almost irre- 
sistibly appropriate ; and, secondly, with the hope that such a de- 
scription may perhaps co-operate with the book’s best intention, and 
draw within its range some of those for whose help it may most pro- 
fitably serve. 

It seems, then, to be the work and outcome of a mind which is 
pre-eminently active—active even to restlessness ; by impulse abhor- 
rent from stability ; breathlessly anxious to be on some other level 
than that on which it finds itself and its friends, and either to hurry 
higher or to plunge deeper; always uneasy upon a high road. Most 
people are occasionally conscious of a state which they describe by 
saying that they feel as though they could not sit down to anything ; 
and the expression is suggestive of the analogous temperament of 
intellect which speaks in Links and Clues. Such a mind is of course 
immediately and vehemently provoked to criticism by any assertion ; 
but it should be said that in this book it is also critical of its own 
tendency to criticism, as knowing that the grudging spirit may be 
found on the side of freedom as well as on that of technical ortho- 
doxy. It is, however, too active to be orderly ; the formative faculty 
pants in vain after its lighter and younger companions, who seem at 
times to leave it almost out of sight. 

In the second place, this book is marked by the signs of a strong 
and vivid imagination. Points of likeness, minute but significant, are 
discerned and touched and isolated with a speed which is almost 
electric ; words and metaphors which have been enfeebled by misuse 
and exhausted by over-work are quickened into a sudden reality of 
meaning, and refuse to be any longer handed to and fro as mere coin, 
defaced of their proper image and superscription ; thoughts are seen 
as pictures, in which presently the lights begin to change, the clouds 
come and go, the figures move and act and speak. 

Further, it seems hardly possible that these thoughts could have 
come from any mind which had not been trained and strengthened 
and taught by large and deep experience among a wide variety of 
human characters. ‘There is indeed a rare faculty which can imitate 
the evidence of such experience, the faculty which in one of its finest 
manifestations peopled a lonely Yorkshire vicarage with the strange 
and real personages of Villette and of Jane Eyre; and it may be by 
the exercise of such a gift that the writer of this book is able to 
enter into and to realize the thoughts of many minds. But, whether 
from within or from without, it is clear that her mind has been 
enabled and enriched by the presentation of many forms and tempers 
of thought, so that it can pass with rapid and appreciative insight into 
other minds, and see its object from many and distant points of view. 
But thus again it seems that the faculty of arrangement has been 
bewildered by the variety and wealth of its own supplies; and the 
mind, like an overworked house-surgeon as the crowd of his out- 
patients keeps pouring in, if generally right, yet sometimes perhaps 
may be at fault in its hasty diagnosis. 
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Last, though certainly not least, among the characteristics which 
must be noted throughout the book is the presence of a very keen 
and generous sympathy with every form of suffering and distress. 
There is a certain degree of sympathy which is attained by mere 
unselfishness, or by modest self-repression—the sympathy of the man 
who stays in the background, and affords to his fellows the better 
opportunity for the relief which they can gain by the utterance of 
their sorrows. And there is also a sympathy which is largely intel- 
lectual—the sympathy which is little more than good manners guided 
by an exceptional discernment of that which is in other people’s 
minds. But it is a higher and more masterful quality which appears 
in this book; it is the energy of a mind which really feels in itself 
the pang, the throb, the dull distressing ache, the confusion, the 
weariness, or the rebellion of the soul which it is watching ; the 
energy of a mind which for some purposes actually spans the great 
gulf between seeing and suffering, and so realizes the troubles of 
others that it can transfer them without criticism or change to be 
the motives and guides of its own thought and will and action. Such 
sympathy makes men fearless; it has the same effect in overbearing 
the force of secondary motives, and prudent caution, and remote 
considerations, as is exercised by the actual violence of bodily pain ; 
it will often be reckless, and unable to discriminate where a dis- 
tinction should be drawn ; it sometimes leads to disproportionate and 
misplaced vehemence ; it may make some men impatient and unjust 
in regard to other and less sensitive temperaments ; but it can never 
lose the power and the beauty which belong to every phase of self- 
forgetfulness. 

These seem to be the prevailing notes which may guide the 
reader to a discernment and appreciation of the drift, the interest, 
the value, and the blemishes of this book. Its writer’s hope is so to 
present the great and essential truths revealed in the Gospel of 
Christ that they may, being rescued from prevalent misconception, 
act ‘as links between divided souls or as clues to bewildered hearts.’ 
Systematic theory, continuous inference, positive assertion, are all 
disclaimed ; but the dominance of certain texts, and the constant 
recurrence of leading thoughts, give to the work a uniformity which 
is closely akin to unity and system. It is impossible here to speak 
sufficiently of the words and thoughts which thus colour and control 
all the detached suggestions of which the book is made up; but 
prominent and characteristic among them are the duty of unqualified 
obedience to our Blessed Lord’s example, the perfect revelation of 
the Father in Him, the supremacy of love, the eternal joy of sacrifice, 
the conception of faith as faithfulness, the distinction of higher and 
lower stages in the Holy Scriptures, and the use of the higher as a 
test and interpretation of the lower, the utter distinction between the 
sinner and his sin, and the vindication of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment from the last and slightest taint of Calvinism. Perhaps from 
such a bare enumeration, if it be combined with the purpose and the 
temperament already sketched, a juster conception of these Links 
and Clues may be inferred than would be given by any such 
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description of their theology as could come e within the limits of this 
review. 

And further, it is time to turn to the critic’s proper burden of 
fault-finding. 

First, then, it must be asked, why has the forger and fashioner of 
links and clues thus recklessly widened the breach between grammar 
and theology? Why should the humble lover of form and sequence 
be distracted and repelled again and again by formless fragments of 
interrogative hints? Of course a critic is bound to stand with the 
pedants. Yet, indeed, we are not unreasonable ; we do not ask for 
very much, or expect that it should be easy to understand what is 
said on the most mysterious of all themes ; but there are lumps of 
words in some passages of this book at which the reader has looked 
again and again, when his brain was fresh in the morning and when 
it was quickest in the evening, with an ever-baffled hope of finding 
any sign of order or any relation of parts :— 


‘Qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error.’ 


Nor are the tokens of confusion and haste found only in the chaos 
of single sentences ; they are also seen in the broken and structureless 
composition of the book itself, to which surely that amount of toil 
and patience which is the due of all great subjects would have given 
such form and order as might have trebled, at least, the value of the 
work both to the reader and also to the writer, who cannot know 
the false and often painful impression which is made upon many men 
by this abrupt and uncomely and interjectional treatment of thoughts 
which are dearest and deepest in their hearts. 

Now, this defect of formlessness seems so clearly connected with 
graver and more subtle faults, it is so likely to hinder the high 
promise of the writer’s mind, that it may be well to venture upon 
some further consideration of its significance and affinities. 

Let it be said, then, that, for the sake alike of the reader and of 
the author, theological subjects should always be treated with the 
utmost elaboration which is consistent with simplicity and sincerity. 
It is possible, indeed, that there may be in the expression of every 
high thought three stages analogous to those which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold sketches in the Progress of Poesy : that it may be misled from 
the full life of its youth through the laborious artificiality of manhood 
to the barren decrepitude of old age. But it is also within the power 
of every strong and well-trained mind so to hold and guard the truth 
which God has granted it to conceive, that it may, by His grace, give 
to the truth its harmonious embodiment in ordered thoughts and 
chastened words, without any wasting or cramping of its life and 
freedom ; and so may share with other minds the fulness of its 
beauty. And it is morally incumbent upon an author to spend this 
effort upon the conceptions which he would offer for the help of 
others ; it is an obligation from which no apology can really relieve 
him. For that which he may offer tentatively will soon become, for 
good or evil, a positive power in congenial souls ; that which was to 
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him a passing and oath thought will ‘eddies in others permanent 
and dominant, and, having been projected in isolation from its com- 
plementary truths, will surely grow into deformity and disease. This 
is indeed acknowledged in this book in the fragment upon ‘ Dual 
Unity ;’ but it is pleaded that ‘truth as completeness,’ the truth 
whose contradictory is error, the truth which excludes imperfection 
and defect, cannot be ours here, since our highest view of truth 
must be incomplete and defective. This must in a certain sense be 
admitted ; for now we know in part, we see through a glass darkly ; 
and it is doubtless right that, where two partial truths seem to us to 
be inconsistent, both should be held with equal reverence and 
patience in unimpaired dimensions. But, nevertheless, the sense of a 
whole body of truth, encompassing and fulfilling that single fact 
which we are at the moment contemplating, lays on us all the duty 
of an extreme care, a scrupulous self-criticism, an anxious look of 
constant reference to other lights ; above all, it should make us most 
reluctant to draw new inferences from solitary texts. And the temper 
which should be thus engendered will appear in a style of writing very 
different from that of Links and Clues ; its outcome will be more 
likely to deliver men out of all places where they may have been 
scattered in the cloudy and dark day, and to lead them to know the 
one Father of Lights, who sweetly and harmoniously orders all 
things. 

But for the writer’s own sake also, and for the sake of her promised 
helpfulness in the great difficulties of the present day, the critic would 
venture to insist on the necessity and privilege of form. For surely 
there is something of significance and reality in this restraint of form ; 
this also has—for those to whom it is not natural or pleasant—a 
sacramental aspect ; this also may in some cases be called the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. It may 
require an exercise of patience to wait until the nght word, the 
truthful outline, the decent order of expression, is fashioned in the 
mind ; it may cost some effort of humility to own that the general 
habit of human thought is better and worthier and truer than one’s 
own easy and instinctive and unfettered utterance ; but the mind 
which can be thus checked and chastened may in the end see more 
of God’s transcendent truth; and the form which it so learns to 
fashion and wear may be perhaps the one appropriate garb of a 
created and sinful being in the presence of the light which no man 
may approach unto. 

It has seemed better not to speak in this short notice of some 
particular inaccuracies of statement which belong to the fragmentary 
and impulsive character of the work. It has received the general 
sanction of the Bishop of Durham and of Dr. Westcott ; and though 
there are in it some expressions which must make it hard for Church- 
men to commend the book without hesitation or anxiety, yet the 
quotation of these passages without much comment might be unjust, 
and their due consideration would fill at least one volume. 


VOL. XIII.—NO. XXV. 
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Diversity in Unity the Law of Spiritual Life. A Sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, on Whitsunday, 1881. By 
Epwin Hatcu, M.A. (London : Rivingtons, 1881.) 


WE are disposed to conjecture that Mr. Hatch, in publishing this 
sermon, was influenced by a sincere desire to remove or modify the 
impression of unspiritual negativism which, as a fact, many Church- 
men have derived from his Bampton Lectures. Will he succeed in 
this? Let us consider what is, in general, the complaint urged. We 
say ‘in general ;’ for that remarkable result of John Bampton’s pious 
bequest is open to criticism of a somewhat varied kind, and not 
least in regard to the accuracy of its statements and references on the 
ministerial system of the early Church. But, not to go over ground 
partly traversed in a recent number, we cannot wrong Mr. Hatch 
by adopting the following description of his theory from a favourable 
reviewer quoted on the cover of the sermon before us: ‘that the 
organization of the Church may be conceived as equally Divine when 
we grant that it was worked out by sociological agencies, just as the 
order of animal nature may be equally Divine though worked out 
by physical agencies.’ Mr. Hatch is not charged by his opponents 
with taking an irreligious view either of individual Christian life, or 
of the natural order of the world. No charge could be more unjust. 
What is felt and said, by many observant readers of his volume, is 
that, in treating of ‘the organization’ of the post-Apostolic Church 
(for he abstains from discussion of the Apostolic period), he merges 
the supernatural in the natural, and treats the Kingdom of Christ in 
its corporate aspect as the highest known form of religious associa- 
tion, evolved by the operation of natural laws under God’s ordinary 
providential government, and assuming different shapes of polity 
according to the varying conditions of age or race. On this showing, 
Providence has watched over the organization of the Christian 
community just as it has watched over the organization of the House 
of Commons, of the University of Oxford, of a benefit society, or of 
a literary club. All these institutions have developed themselves by 
natural law, in accordance with the various needs—political, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, intellectual—which they have represented ; and 
Mr. Hatch would most truly tell us that God’s hand has, in this 
sense, been over them all. Has it been over the institution called 
the Christian Ministry in any other sense than this? We cannot see 
that the Bampton lecturer’s theory could encourage or permit an 
affirmative reply. Now, does the sermon help us further? It speaks 
of a Divine life, of its unity, of its manifestation, of the working 
of the Holy Spirit on regenerate human souls. But as to the 
Church’s ‘ organization,’ including the whole provision for the 
Christian ministry of the Word and Sacraments, we are told that 
it is ‘divine’ because it is variable ; and an attempt is made to 
turn the tables upon High Churchmen by contending that it 
would be ‘human’ and ‘artificial’ if it were fixed; as if it might 
not be fixed by divine appointment ; as if, at any rate, the ministry 
of the Jewish covenant were not at once fixed and i presume) 
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eonfessedly divine. As to the fact of ‘an almost absolute elas- 

ticity of form’ ascribed by Mr. Hatch to the Christian polity 
(Sermon, p. 13), his mode of illustrating the assertion is somewhat 
curious. He is content to point out the unlikeness between ‘the post- 
Nicean effort at confederation’ and ‘that kind of organization which 
the Carlovingian emperors fostered, or that which became a necessity 
in the Reformed churches of Germany’ (p. 10) ; thus quietly giving the 
go-by to the phenomenon which he was bound to confront, that from 
the second, at least, to the sixteenth century ove definite form of 
Christian ministry was co-extensive with the Christian Church ; that, 
in Gibbon’s language (li. 192), ‘Wudla Ecclesia sine Episcopo has been 
a fact as well as a maxim since the time of Tertullian and Irenzeus,’ 
or rather since the time of Ignatius. With regard to the term ‘ divine,’ 
we cannot think that Mr. Hatch’s use of it will disarm religious 
misgivings, or satisfy the instincts of a reverential faith. In his 
eighth Bampton Lecture he says that his view, ‘no less than the 
other, assumes the organization of the Church to be divine,’ but in 
the sense that ‘God acts in the realm of grace, as He acts in the 
realm of nature, by the mediation of general and far-reaching laws,’ 
z.e. not by ‘appointing,’ in any proper sense, ‘ divers orders of ministers 
in His Church,’ but by leaving them practically to appoint themselves. 
So in the sermon (p. 11), ‘It does not follow that the Holy Spirit is 
not shaping the forms of ecclesiastical organization because those 
forms are as varied as the types of trees and flowers’ (?). ‘On the 
contrary, all this variety tends to show that the Lord and Giver of the 
life natural is the Lord and Giver also of the life spiritual.’ (We should 
have expected Mr. Hatch to be more mindful of the original ro Kuproy 
kai Cworowy ; but let that pass.) In other words, natural evolution 
under Providence accounts for both results, and makes both alike 
‘divine.’ But others will carry this mode of speaking somewhat 
further, and assure us that their non-miraculous Christ, the outcome 
of mankind’s spiritual development, is more really ‘ divine’ than the 
Christ of priesthoods and of dogmas. To such religious revolutionists 
Mr. Hatch is as the Girondin to the Jacobin ; and all Girondism 
comes to its ‘ 31st of May.’ We must add that the title of his sermon 
is attractive, as representing a truth which we, at least, will not 
disparage because he enormously exaggerates its application. He 
expressly tells us (p. 8) that the only things in Christianity which 
admit of no alteration are the actually recorded words of Christ, and 
institutions directly appointed by Him. Pass beyond that area, and all 
is under the law of change. It follows, of course, that neither the Nicene 
Creed nor even the Apostles’ Creed—no, nor the doctrinal language 
of Apostles themselves—can be a permanent and universal standard 
of Christian belief. No wonder that polity should not be less fluid 
than doctrine ; no wonder that a Church supposed to be devoid of a 
regula fidei such as Irenzeus or Tertullian, not to say Athanasius, 
could adduce, should be bound to no particular ministry, and viewed 
as an association for providing ‘special means of divine comfort, 
surrounding its members with a sense of brotherhood, and giving the 
help and hope which come of sympathy’ (p. 16). Dotbtless the 
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Church does this ; but she does it by virtue of something higher and 
deeper in her being, because she is, not in this general, but in a 
specific and supernatural sense, a ‘ Divine’ incorporation enshrining 
the covenanted presence of the Incarnate Saviour, who through her 
sacramental ordinances, administered by His appointed stewards, 
maintains His members in that union with Himself which is the root 
of their fellowship with each other. We hold that no lower concep- 
tion of the visible Church of Christ, of its functions and its offices, 
will satisfy the language, we do not say of the Catholic Fathers, but 
of the New Testament. And to accept Mr. Hatch’s naturalistic 
theory would, in our view, be to admit that the ministry of the New 
Testament, unquestionably represented to us as not evolved from 
below by the needs of a Christian society, but ‘ given’ by the ascended 
Christ ‘for the building up of His body’ my stical, was ot designed 
to last ‘until all should attain the stature of His fulness,’ but had 
practically expired with S. John. 


Science a Stronghold of Belief. By RicHarp Bupp Painter, M.D, 
F.R.C.S. (London : Sampson Low and Co., 1880). 


In this volume the author, a layman, takes up the cudgels against 
infidelity. It is the first instalment of a discussion which is to be 
carried through five volumes, and to consist of six sections, the first 
three dealing with the relation of science to religion, and filling 
four volumes, while the fifth volume is to contain sections on the 
authority of the Bible and on hindrances to belief respectively, 
and to close with a summary of the whole argument. It will be seen 
that the author has undertaken a task of considerable magnitude. 

At the outset it may be said that the work, so far as it has gone, is 
in many respects worthy of commendation. The author brings to 
bear upon it a wide acquaintance with modern science. Absolute ac- 
curacy is not, perhaps, to be expected in so wide a survey as he takes ; 
but we do not often find him tripping in positive statements. He also 
shows much of what we may call good sense, a quality which forms, 
in our opinion, one of the chief barriers to the acceptance of mate- 
rialistic theories. He writes in a simple style, and is generally 
intelligible. 

The defect common to most books of this kind is that, instead of 
driving principles home by means of well-selected scientific facts, their 
pages are over-loaded with details. Nor is this book altogether free 
from this fault, though it is much modified by the author’s arrange- 
ment of classes of details as steps in his argument. 

We must now point out what appear to us two faults likely to 
impair the usefulness of the book. 

Firstly, whereas the author proclaims his intention of warring against 
a ‘self-acting, Godless evolution,’ he argues in fact for the most part 
against evolution altogether, and does not really do justice to the argu- 
ment for evolution as the method of Divine operation. Evolution is now 
widely admitted to be a very probable theory, and the believer may be 
quite certain that if it become an established scientific truth it will only 
furnish a new platform from which to preach the truths of religion. For 
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example, the law of heredity, against which the author directs many 
remarks which we must characterize as weak, this law, which, as was 
pointed out in a former number of the Church Quarterly Review, is 
in wonderful harmony with the Christian dogma of the Incarnation, 
is also in wonderful harmony with the dogma of Original Sin, while 
the admission of variability allows such a doctrine of free-will as is 
required by such declarations of individual responsibility as that in 
Ezekiel xviii. Because the limits of heredity and variability are not 
exactly defined, it is hardly fair on that account to say that the evo- 
lutionist plays fast and loose with the principle of heredity, and he 
can certainly retort upon the author that Ae plays fast and loose with 
specific character, impressed directly by what he calls God’s ‘ ordain- 
ment.’ 

The second point which seems to us to call for special remark is 
the author’s theory of mind, which, as he admits himself, has no 
pretence to be ranked with accepted science. It will be best to give 
the theory in the author’s own words :— 


‘Of the quality—Mind or Spirit—I believe there are embodied in 
organisms on earth two kinds : the Jzellectual or Spiritual mind, which 
is possessed by man and zs peculiar to him; and the Organic mind, or 
Spirit of the body, which is one of the attributes of, and in close con- 
nexion with—even if it is not essentially—the life itself; and which ina 
Specialized form peculiar to the individual kind is common to man and 
to all living things, whether animal or vegetable.’ * 


The last italicized phrase is very elastic ; so much so that when 
we find what Organic mind can do in different species, the peculiar 
specialized forms of it appear to be really of so many different znd’. 
In point of fact, the author himself is driven to admit this :— 


‘We must believe,’ he says, ‘ there is one kind of life force, “ Organic 
mind,” or spirit of life specialized for plants, another for the lower creatures, 
another for fish, another for reptiles, for birds, for animals (szc), &c., also 
that each kind is slightly different in each species.’ ® 


Nor does he stop here. He argues that ‘different powers and 
qualities of the Vital and Organic mind may be inherent in different 
parts and organs of the whole organism.’* The theory is sufficiently 
cumbrous as it stands, but to be consistent it must be extended and 
complicated further still. We do not see how, upon the author’s 
principles, we can avoid asserting that there are different kinds of 
mind for all the different individuals of each species, and even for 
every individual at different times of his life. We can and do believe 
that there is a mysterious principle of life which is other than the 
physico-chemical forces, and in fact rules them; but the author's 
theory can only be described as vitalism run mad. 


1 See the Church Quarterly Review for January 1880, p. 311. 
* Science a Stronghold of Belief, pp. 166, 167. The italics are the 
author’s, 


3 bid, p. 183. * Lbid. p. 187. 
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The Relations of Science and Religion: the Morse Lecture, 1880. By 
Henry Catperwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of Edinburgh, &c. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1881.) 


Ir cannot be denied that scientific views of a novel and startling 
character have gained wide acceptance amongst educated men in the 
last few years; nor that such acceptance is, in many cases, justified 
by the weight of evidence. It is equally plain that the new science 
has been viewed with feelings of alarm by some of the defenders, 
while it has been hailed with exultation by some of the opposers, of 
religious truth. The volume above named, which contains eight 
Lectures in proof of the position that there is no fundamental and 
necessary contradiction between religion and science, forms a timely 
and useful contribution to apologetic literature. It is marked by 
careful statement of facts, dispassionate and clear reasoning, judicious 
selection of salient points, abundant but not excessive illustration, 
and a calm and reassuring tone. The ordinary reader, who does not 
care to penetrate into the depths of metaphysical speculation as to 
the reality of ‘the shows of the world,’ but is contented to form his 
conclusions from what is immediately presented to him, will find 
Professor Calderwood an instructive companion. Many of his argu- 
ments are, as a matter of course, the common property of apologists, 
but the individuality of the author is seen in the consistency with 
which he inculcates throughout the volume the idea which forms his 
starting point, namely that religion occupies a sphere to which science 
cannot attain. ‘Science,’ he declares, ‘can bear no testimony, and 
can offer no criticism, as to the supernatural, inasmuch as science is 
only an explanation of ascertained facts by recognition of natural 
law.’ 

The words just quoted are from the Preface. In accordance with 
the principle enunciated in them, the Professor points out that while 
science of necessity ‘begins by contracting thought in order to con- 
centrate,’ ‘religion, beginning with the conception of a transcendent 
Being . . . gives more powerful stimulus to search for harmony of 
truth than can be said to spring from science’ (p. 41). 

To pass to another illustration. Physiological investigation, 
which has succeeded in tracing the paths and connections of sensory 
and motor nerves, has taught us to regard many actions as mecha- 
nical which were formerly accounted voluntary, and has explained 
‘acquired aptitudes.’ But, as our author declares, physiology has not 
yet given a satisfactory account of human intelligence, while it is out 
of the question that physical science should ever explain the moral 
sentiments : for example, the law of benevolence, the recognition of 
which is confined to man.' Intellectually and morally man occupies 
a special position in the world. It is not necessary to show the 
bearings of this point on religion. 

We conclude this short notice by quoting an instructive remark 


' Mr. Darwin’s words are quoted: ‘There is no evidence that any 
animal performs an action for the exclusive good of another.’ 
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on the conflict between the traditional view of our nature, ‘ which re- 
cognizes more in it than bone, muscle, nerve, and cellular tissue,’ and 
that prevailing in some scientific quarters, which recognizes no more. 


‘There could be no more mistaken representation of the pending 
conflict than the allegation that it is a conflict of knowledge with igno- 
rance. To put it in the best light for science, it is the conflict of one 
kind of knowledge with another; but there is a nearer approach to 
accuracy if we say that the conflict is occasioned by the want of verified 
conclusions within the boundaries of science itself, in contrast with very 
definite conclusions belonging to men generally, and verified by practical 
tests which scientific men cannot refuse’ (p. 242). 


Das Princip und System der Dogmatik : Einleitung in die christliche 
Glaubenslehre. Non Dr. LuDwiG SCHOEBERLEIN. (Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1881.) 


Tuts book is a development of a former book by the same authcer, 
published in 1848, entitled Die Grundlehren des Heils entwickelt aus 
dem Princip der Liebe. It does not profess to be a complete hand- 
book of the subject of dogmatics; it only claims to settle the 
principle upon which the science of dogmatics is to be begun, and 
the method of its development. Still, as it is a book consisting of 
over eight hundred closely printed pages, it may at least claim the 
merit of exhaustiveness. The author hopes some day to follow up 
this book by another on dogmatics proper. After such a voluminous 
introduction we confess to being a little apprehensive about the 
promised volume. 

The book begins with three preliminary chapters, explaining 
(1) the need of a settled principle and system in the science of 
dogmatics ; (2) the source from which such principle and system can 
be derived—the Word of God, the written Word of the Bible, the 
living Word of the Church, and the ‘inner Word’ of Christian expe- 
rience ; (3) the rules to be followed in seeking to establish this 
principle and system. Here the dogmatician will, of course, start 
with the living Word of the Church to which he belongs, and this 
particular Church more especially when its dogmas agree with those 
of the Universal Church. But no ecclesiastical dogma can be of 
any weight without the authority of the Holy Scriptures, which alone 
can give us absolute truth ; and truth cannot be subjective truth 
until it becomes a matter of Christian experience. Therefore the 
science of dogmatics must be (1) ecclesiastical, (2) Biblical, (3) experi- 
mental ; and in searching for a principle and system for this science 
we must go to Scripture for the original and true aspect of the 
Christian faith, to ecclesiastical history for its development, and to 
the inner experience of the Christian life to establish its agreement 
with our innate religious ideas. 

We next come (pp. 37-261) to the examination of the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures. It is laid down as a fact, to be proved by 
a thorough investigation of the books of the New Testament, that 
the system followed by God in the restoration of fallen mankind is 
the establishment of a kingdom. ‘The chosen people were God’s 
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kingdom. After the destruction of the Jewish monarchy the prophets 
spoke of the restoration of that kingdom; Christ came upon earth 
to found it, and Evangelists and Apostles speak of it. It is true that 
there are what appear, at first sight, to be considerable discrepancies 
between the authors of the various books of the New Testament, but 
that is because, approaching their subject from different quarters, they 
saw things in different lights, and consequently emphasized more or 
less the things that most appealed to their needs and requirements. 
The various books of the Old and New Testaments are in truth 
complementary to one another, and when viewed as a whole present 
a marvellous unity of doctrine. This unity of doctrine between the 
various writers is exemplified by an exact investigation of the Biblical 
teaching on the following subjects :—God, creation, sin, God’s pur- 
poses of mercy, the preparation for salvation, the Person of Jesus 
Christ, the work of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the life of salvation, 
the means of grace, the community, and the last things. 

We next come (pp. 262-460) to the historical development. Here 
it is shown that the study of ecclesiastical theology gives to dogmatics 
a lucid, rich, and historical survey of Christianity; the study of 
mysticism imparts intensity and depth ; while natural religion lends 
power and universality to the science. The comprehensive basis 
upon which rests the whole of the Christian faith is the Aingdom of 
God ; the life of that kingdom is ove. The unity of God and man 
in love has its highest point in the God-Man in whom the Incarna- 
tion of God and the deification of man is most complete. But the 
manner of the historical realization of the Incarnation, and therefore 
also of the kingdom of God, is conditioned by the sin of man, 
whereby the unity between God and man was broken; and sin, 
again, is removed by the grace of God, which by means of atone- 
ment and pardon has restored the unity. These Biblical ideas are 
to be found in every development of ecclesiastical Christian faith ; 
they are, indeed, of the very essence of religion (pp. 461-527), re- 
vealed and unrevealed, finding their highest development in the 
Christian revelation. Hence in the living voice of the Christian 
Church we find the same phenomenon that. we find in the written 
Word of God, substantial unity of doctrine in varying forms. 

The second part of the book is constructive. Having laid down 
the kingdom of God and love as the system and principle of Chris- 
tian dogmatics, Dr. Schoeberlein goes on to consider the development 
of these two ideas. 

Love may be described as the mutual relation existing between 
the universal and the particular, between the individual and the com- 
munity. The community is the centre of the life of the individual : 
every development of the individual, intellectual as well as moral, 
brings out this connexion the more closely ; indeed, it is only ina 
developed and complete ‘common life’ that the individual attains to 
the full realization of his true nature. As the individual develops 
the community seems to enlarge itself also. From love for self we 
come to love for kindred, from that to love for country, and so on to 
love for God, which comprises all. 
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Love itself cannot be defined. It is, as Hegel says, ‘the most 
monstrous contradiction which reason cannot reconcile . .. . at 
the same time the propounder and solver of the contradiction.’ It 
is a blessed secret, in which the soul of everything is declared. Love 
has two forms—receptivity and spontaneity—it gives and it takes. 
It has no outward limits ; but being essentially holy and just, it cannot 
exist without these two qualities. The end of love is complete union 
with the object beloved, and in that union the individual finds his 
highest perfection. In other words, we shall find our: personality 
most highly developed when 

‘in the ocean of God’s love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above.’ 


The idea of a kingdom comprises the antithesis between ruler and 
people ; it also comprises the king’s household and servants, and the 
land over which the king rules. In the kingdom of God, God is 
King; the angels are the household servants, men the subjects, and 
nature the country. Nature is purely material ; the angels are purely 
spiritual : man forms a connecting link between the two. In order 
to bring all four factors of the kingdom of heaven into the union of 
love a connecting link is required between God and man ; an Incarna- 
tion of God will therefore satisfy all the conditions requisite for 
restoring the common life of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

A distinction is then drawn between the ideal and the real prin- 
ciple of dogmatics. ‘The ideal principle is tlie kingdom of God, 
with its subjective life of love and its central revelation in an Incarna- 
tion. The real principle is a restoration of this kingdom, with a sub- 
jective life of grace in opposition to sin and a central revelation in 
the Person of Jesus Christ.’ It is the duty of the dogmatist to com- 
bine the ideal with the real principle. 

From the principle arises the system. It is the duty of the 
Christian to apprehend ‘the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth.’ The Height brings us up to God, the Sovereign of His king- 
dom, and into His fatherly heart, out of which springs His love for 
all His creatures and His grace for sinners ; up to the Son of His 
love, in whom He has from eternity predestined us for the participa- 
tion of His heavenly life. The depth takes us into the tabernacle of 
the creature, the flesh which the Son assumed for love of us, and 
down to the gates of hell, where He preached to the spirits in prison. 
The /ength takes us back to the eternity from which God has planned 
man’s salvation, to the fulness of time wherein the Son came, and 
on to the eternal kingdom which He has promised.. The breadth 
leads us to the totality of Christ’s entrance into the individual, sub- 
duing and pervading, as it does, every part of man—the intellect 
with its truth, the will with its power, the conscience with the right it 
gives of claiming sonship to God—and also to the universality of 
Christ’s religion, which embraces all nations, and, by subduing all men, 
prepares the way for the universal establishment of the kingdom. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the consideration of these 
four developments, and more especially of the /ength and breadth, 
which naturally lead us to the other two, 
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We feel that we have been able to do very scant justice to a book 
in every way so remarkable as Dr. Schoeberlein’s. We can only hope 
for it that it will at some not very distant date meet with a student 
willing and competent to translate it into English. 


Le Vicomte Armand de Melun, d’apris ses Mémoires et sa Corre- 
Spondance. Par M. VAbbé Baunarp. 8vo. (Paris: Pous- 
sielgue, 1880.) 

IN our January number we gave a brief notice of the late Frederic 

Ozanam, based upon the interesting volume published by his brother, 

the Abbé Ozanam ; on the present occasion we shall introduce to 

our readers another distinguished, Frenchman, belonging likewise to 
the great Catholic revival which took place about half a century ago, 
and whose name deserves to be held in everlasting respect as the 
organizer and the legislator of charity in Paris. The Vie de la Seur 
Rosalie, which has already gone through six editions, and is, we be- 
lieve, translated into English, has to a certain extent made known on 
this side of the Channel the name of M. de Melun ; but, previous 
to the publishing of the volume we are about to notice, very few per- 
sons indeed had any knowledge of the author’s own life, his political 
career, his philanthrophic efforts, his active charity, and his complete 
self-sacrifice. Examples such as his are met with too rarely not to 
be held out for imitation ; and besides, it will be found that the Abbé 

Baunard’s work sheds considerable light upon the history of the 

Second Empire. 

The life of Frederic Ozanam, being essentially that of a student 
and a lecturer, did not, as a matter of course, furnish much informa- 
tion about political life in France or the distinctive features of Paris 
salons. In the present octavo the case is totally different. Viscount 
de Melun was, from the beginning to the end of his career, closely 
mixed up with the world of drawing-rooms and the turmoil of politics ; 
his début took place a short time after the revolution of 1830, and 
when he retired from the arena the sinister echoes of the Commune 
had scarcely died away. 

Madame Swetchine and Sceur Rosalie occupy, as we might natu- 
rally expect, an important place in Viscount de Melun’s biography. 
M. Abbé Baunard shows us the representatives of the ancien 
régime divided into two very distinct groups at the time when his 
hero began to practise as a barrister. On one side were the last 
representatives of the Emigration, old geati/shommes venerable by their 
age, their misfortunes, and the faithfulness with which they clung to 
their political principles, but nearly all under the influence of the 
free-thinking spirit which they had—like the Count de Provence 
(Louis XVIII.) and the Count d’Artois (Charles X.)—imbibed from 
the assiduous study of Voltaire ; on the other side, a band of young 
men and young women, prepared by solid education for works of 
charity and for the realization of good in the sphere of thought, as 
well as in that of practical activity, were united in a holy compact 
with the view of making the nineteenth century an age of Christian 
revival and of serious progress. Whilst the last surviving débris 
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of Pillnitz or Coblentz gathered together at one extremity of a 
drawing-room, spent the evening in talking scandal, or, at the best, 
in discussing the fashions and the entertainments of the ‘upper ten,’ 
at the other animated conversations were carried on by the new 
generation of Catholics on M. de Lamennais’s Zssai sur ?/ndif- 
erence, Ravignan’s sermons, or M. de Montalembert’s Zz of S. 
Elizabeth. ‘The details which M. l’Abbé Baunard gives us about the 
salons of the Duchess de Rauzan, the Marchioness de B——, Madame 
de Virieu, and Madame Swetchine are full of colouring and of anima- 
tion ; they constitute a kind of panorama, in which we find appearing 
some of the best known amongst the 4#érateurs, artists, and politi- 
cians of da jeune France—Sainte-Beuve, De Tocqueville, Prosper 
Mérimée, Eugéne Sue, and others. 

Viscount de Melun had become a barrister, whilst his twin 
brother Anatole was serving his country as a soldier. After having, 
under the influence of Madame Swetchine and other Christian friends, 
been led to serious views about religion and the object of an useful 
life, he resolved, like M. de Montalembert, to make politics the means 
of regenerating society through works of charity, and this determina- 
tion brought him into contact with Louis Napoleon, who was then 
(1848) feeling his way to power amongst the confusion of parties and 
the apparent dissolution of France. Socialism in its various forms 
had managed to be adopted as the watchword of the real revolu- 
tionists, and the tuture Emperor, fully aware ‘of the hold which 
Viscount de Melun, Count de Falloux, and their friends, had upon 
the working classes, was anxious to secure through them the support 
of the ouvriers for his own electoral purposes. The history of all 
these intrigues, of the Cabinet called together after December 10, is 
given very fully by M. ’Abbé Baunard. We know what the imme- 
diate result was. Viscount de Melun, together with all his Liberal 
colleagues, were thrown into prison on the day of the coup d’éat ; 
and although he soon found himself free again, it was evident that 
Louis Napoleon, after having made use of them as the means of se- 
curing the majority in the ballot box, had now determined upon 
casting them aside. 

For a man who realized the spirit of Christian charity as Viscount 
de Melun did, the Franco-Prussian war, the siege of Paris, and the 
terrible catastrophe of the Commune, were glorious opportunities ; 
his zeal and energy rose with the gravity of the circumstances, and it 
is not too much to say that he deserved to be called the Saint Vincent 
de Paul of those appalling times. After a life entirely consecrated 
to the service of his Saviour, and to the best interests of his fellow 
creatures, he died at the ripe age of three score years and ten. 


Ritual Conformity: Interpretations of the Rubrics of the Prayer Book 
agreed upon by a Conference held at All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
1880-1881. (Parker and Co., 1881.) 

No one who has studied the drift of the ritual controversy will deny 

that the ‘evil of unnecessary diversity ’ is ‘real and great,’ or that ‘ an 

effort to moderate it should be attempted.’ Convocation, in a 
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healthy state of things, would have been the natural body to have 
attempted the task. But the very fact of the existence of such a 
‘real and great evil’ is a proof that things are not healthy ; and our 
gratitude is accordingly due to a voluntary conference of a dozen 
clergymen and laymen who met at All Saints’ Church, Margaret 
Street, to draw up ‘a body of comments upon the Rubrics of the 
Book of Common Prayer,’ with a special care that these should ‘ in- 
clude cautions against practices which are infringements of the law 
and usage of the Church of England.’ When we add that the names 
of the members of the conference who sign this body of comments 
are those of Mr. Berdmore Compton, Mr. Blew, Mr. J. H. Blunt, 
Canon Cooke, Canon Courtenay, Mr. Fuller Russell, Dr. Littledale, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. James Parker, Mr. T. W. Perry, Mr. J. B. Powell, 
Mr. R. F. Wilson, and Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, we need add 
nothing to prove how much of ripe rubrical study was concentrated 
on this work of conciliation. No one, least of all the authors of the 
brochure, would claim infallibility for the book ; and so, in the re- 
marks which we shall make upon one or two points treated of in 
their conclusions, we are, we feel convinced, most substantially 
helping the undertaking. 

We are glad to observe the explicit statement that ‘the ornaments 
of the second year are those which were intended to be, and were 
actually, used under the Prayer Book of 1549.’ We trust that by 
this time the theory devised by some ingenious scholars, who were 
more conversant with rubrics than skilled in Parliamentary language, 
in reference to regnal years, that the ‘second year’ meant 1548, has 
been laid to rest. The blunder was one which might, if extensively 
acted on, have led to very irritating and therefore dangerous results. 

We notice that the conference, while accepting the authority of 
the Scotch Prayer Book and of Bishop Cosin for the use of the Ash 
Wednesday Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the remainder of the 
week, seem inclined to the opinion that otherwise the silence of our 
Prayer Book would have pointed to the resumption of those for 
Quinquagesima Sunday. Surely this is a case:in which common 
sense comes in: and common sense would teach us that, as Ash 
Wednesday began the actual Lenten fast, it would have been incon- 
gruous on the morrow to have reverted to the previous season. Ash 
Wednesday is not an isolated day like the feast of an Apostle, but 
the first day of Lent, and therefore emphatically observed as the 
beginning of that clearly defined season. 

The conference recognizes the possibility of the transference of 
inferior days ‘in certain cases of occurrence.’ Here, on the contrary, 
we should contend that the silence of the Prayer Book was con- 
clusive in a prohibitory sense, and yet we are unwilling to face that 
which is to the writers the possible alternative of total omission for the 
year of some special day. Where can be the objection in any case 
to so simple a commemoration as the recital in its subordinate place 
of the collect of the inferior day? Where, however, the inferior day 
carries with it some superior ritual practice, that surely should be pre- 
served. Weare, in saying this, particularly thinking of the concurrence 
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of Advent Sunday and S. Andrew’s Day, which ought clearly not to be 
observed by the forfeiture in that year of one of the recitations of 
the Athanasian Creed. The manual is silent on this point. 

The conference gives a cold acceptance to the proposal of the 
Convocation of Canterbury to make octaves for Michaelmas and 
Allhallows Days by the use of the collect, because the former has no 
octave in the Sarum or Roman Use and the latter only in the 
Roman. Surely if the Church of England is a living Church it may 
bring out things new as well as old, while to us the further honour 
proposed to be shown to those two great days seems peculiarly com- 
mendable in these times of scepticism about the unseen. But we 
thoroughly agree with the conference in regretting that Convocation 
did not think of the same provision for the Epiphany. 

On the matter of vestments the author, while quoting from Sir J. 'T. 
Coleridge’s unanswerable argument for what we take leave to call their 
intrinsic legality, adds that their long non-user in ‘any old church’ 
—-why confine the dictum to ‘ old ’?—‘ seems to be a valid plea against 
any absolute obligation of sudden restoration in that church when 
the communicants do not claim them to be restored.’ We should 
have stopped at ‘church.’ The communicants of any congregation 
are a body deserving of the highest respect, but they are not one 
which is possessed of definite legal rights ; and if it be admitted that 
they (ze. we conclude a majority) are powerful to enforce the vest- 
ments, they must be equally powerful to compel their disuse. 

In regard to the colours the conference points out that, by the 
rubrics of Sarum, white and red are the only recognized colours ; but 
it has at the same time to admit that the inventories of the sixteenth 
century name numerous other colours, such as blue, green, black, 
and so on. The practical result of this somewhat curious fact seems 
to be that in the English Church, before as well as after the Reforma- 
tion, a liberty of pleasing oneself existed, at which Italian jealousy 
and punctiliousness would have been mightily shocked. It is at 
least a comfort to be able to think that the good old red velvet altar- 
cloth of our youth may be after all a Sarum vemanet. When the 
designs for Mr. Compton’s own church were first shown to Bishop 
Blomfield, some five-and-thirty years ago, the one thing on which 
he put a deprecatory finger was a green frontal which Mr. Butterfield 
had figured. 

At the same time it must be confessed that, considering that as 
far back as 1857 the Roman sequence of colours—which nobody at 
that time thought of as distinctively Roman in distinction to medizval 
and ecclesiological—was accepted as decent and desirable symbolism 
for the living Church of England by a body so little ritualistic as the 
Judicial Committee, and that for a quarter of a century that sequence 
has in consequence been accepted by all parties in the Church of 
England, we should fear the result if, for the sake of superior his- 
torical correctness, any forcible attempt were made to banish the 
practice. On the whole, we believe that in this as in many other 
things the childish choice is the highest wisdom—‘ Both is best.’ 
The conference asserts that ‘the prohibition against carrying 
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the unconsumed remainder of the consecrated elements out of 
church involves the cleansing the vessels in church.’ We are unable 
to grasp the consecutiveness of this argument. Assuming, however, 
that its relevancy could be established, it is, we think, clear that for 
such uses the sacristy is part of the church. The sacristy is part of 
the consecrated building. But there is a practical consideration to 
which the conference’s attention seems hardly to have been drawn. 

The medieval rubrics were framed in view of the small chalice wanted 

by the celebrant, who alone communicated in that element. Our 

clergy have to manage the capacious chalices of a communicating 
congregation. ‘This distinction is surely vital. 

Richard Baxter on the Sacraments: Holy Orders, Holy Baptism, 
Conjirmation, Absolution, Holy Communion. (Oxford and 
London : James Parker and Co., 1880.) 

Here is an historical curiosity ; namely, the authentic utterances of 
Richard Baxter, the Coryphzeus of avcéent¢ Puritanism, upon the chief 
of those subjects of controversy which have for generations formed 
the subjects of invective against the Church of England by Noncon- 
formists. Would the leaders of modern Dissent ‘be surprised to 
hear’ that Baxter symbolized mutatis mutandis in almost all respects 
with the High Churchmen of the present day? Thus he held the 
necessity of the succession of ministers by the laying on of the hands 
of bishops from the days of the Apostles : that, as to the priesthood, 
‘it belongeth to the sacerdotal office or clergy to be the official 
preachers of the Gospel, and to judge by the power of the keys who 
is fit or unfit for Church entrance by baptism and for Church 
communion ; and to baptize and administer the Lord’s Supper ; 
admonish, suspend, and excommunicate from their communion, such 
as deserve it; and to absolve the penitent.’ Elsewhere he calls 
holy order ‘ sacramentum ordinis vel officit particularis, a sacrament 
of orders or a particular office, but yet of Divine institution.’ 

Baptism is ‘appointed for our solemn initiation into a state of 
justification,’ and is ‘for the saving of the baptized.’ It is said to be 
a special part of the bishop’s (é.e. pastoral) work ‘ to hear the confes- 
sions and cases of burdened penitent souls, and to direct them in 
the true way to peace and comfort, and if they be penitent to absolve 
them.’ 

In short, anyone who desires to see how far the Dissent of the 
day has drifted from its ancient landmarks can hardly do better than 
provide himself with this little book ; and we quite approve of Mr. 
Pollock’s judgment in republishing these extracts. ‘The perusal of it 
tnay probably have no beneficial effect on Nonconformists them- 
selves, any more than it does good to quote the Fathers to the 
devotees of contemporary Ultramontanism, or the writings of Mr. 
Wesley to his professed followers, the Methodists. The exposure of 
their inconsistencies irritates them, and that is all. 


Notes, Questions, and Answers, on the Church Catechism and Confir- 
mation. By JouN Bowes, Hon. Ph.D. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., 1881.) 
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Catechism as “Church Schools Compiled with permission from the 
Theophilus Anglicanus of the Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK B. Harvey, M.A. (London : Walter Smith, 1879.) 


Nor a few of our best divines, living and dead, have borne willing 
testimony to the use of the Church Catechism as a compendium of 
theology, although their opinion may well be divided with respect to 
the worth of the earlier manual of 1549 when compared with the 
additions of 1604. But there is confessedly a want amongst us of 
some such an Encheiridion as the famous Catechismus Concilit Tri- 
dentiné ; and, until the matter is formally taken in hand by competent 
authority, Church teachers must look to private editions for that sup- 
plementary knowledge which is now required for our Sunday and 
day schools. 

Mr. Harvey has well applied the experience of an old teacher and 
diocesan inspector in the compilation of his little book ; its thirteen 
divisions treat very clearly of the nature of the Catholic Church, of 
heresy in and schism from her, of the Anglican position and ministry, 
and of Dissenters—Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, and Wes- 
leyan. The last chapter, containing this portion of the work, is most 
useful and instructive. 

Dr. Bowes’s book is much more ambitious, extending over 
twenty-eight ‘sections.’ Like Mr. Harvey’s, they are based in many 
important particulars on Bishop Wordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus ; 
but the style of treatment is broader and gentler, and the answers 
to the various questions are, for the most part, defended by fair quo- 
tations from standard writers, or good explanations of the author’s 
own. The exposition of the Creed, and indeed of all the Catechism, 
is singularly reverent and devout ; and the work may be warmly 
recommended. In fulness of description and illustration the manual 
is frequently sufficient for sermon notes; as, 4g., on pp. 78-79, 
where the Eighth Commandment is expanded with reference to 
forgery, bribery, fraud, cheating, extortion, sacrilege, litigiousness, 
embezzlement, and the slave trade, and referred in warning to buyers 
and sellers, borrowers and lenders, givers and receivers, rulers 
and subjects, masters and servants. Catechetical analyses of the 
Baptismal Covenant, the Decalogue, and the Means of Grace are 
prefixed to the book ; but we look in vain for a proper index of the 
subject matter, and do not think the ordinary student will find its 
substitute in these introductory pages. 


The Devotion of the Sacred Heart: an Exposure of its Errors and 
Dangers. By Ropert C. JENKINS, M.A., Rector of Lyminge, 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury. (Religious Tract Society, s. @.) 


Ir may be broadly laid down that every ‘ new devotion’ ought to be 
regarded with suspicion, and that such come from the instability and 
restlessness of the human heart, which grows weary of familiar ideas, 
even though religious, and eagerly grasps at whatever has anything 
of novelty to recommend it. The French nation especially perhaps, 
the Athenians of the modern world, are particularly given to ‘ spend 
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their time in nothing else, but either 40 ¢e// or to hear some new 
thing’ (Acts xvii. 21). Whether that accounts for the fact that the 
devotion of the Sacré Ceur is nowhere so popular as in France we 
are unable to say. That there is some ‘strong delusion’ which 
draws crowds to the practice of a devotion at once so utterly baseless 
in itself, and so subversive of the best recognized principles of 
Christian piety, is very evident. 

It is strange that the most prized cu/tiunculus of Ultramontanes 
should have had its origin without the pale of the Roman Church 
itself ; but thus it seems to be. Our author traces it with much 
probability to the Independent, Dr. Goodwin, one of the chaplains 
of Oliver Cromwell. He published, in 1642, a treatise entitled 
The Heart of Christ in Heaven towards Sinners on Earth, in which 
he revived a theory, once broached by Origen, that the sufferings of 
Christ have a kind of continuance even now in His glorified Body. 
To the Heart of Christ a peculiar piety was felt or affected, and in a 
fanatical age the fashion spread and soon grew popular. Through 
Father de la Colombitre, who came in 1676 to England to be 
confessor to the Duchess of York, this idea came to the person who, 
among Roman Catholics, is regarded as its inventor, the Seur 
Marguerite Marie Alacoque. She, it will be remembered, was a nun 
at Paray le Monial, while De la Colombitre, both before and after 
his residence in England, was director of the Jesuit community at 
that place, and in particular (as readers will remember) confessor of 
the Saur Marguerite Marie. The writer shows successfully that 
the theory involves by necessary consequence the Nestorian heresy, 
and that in its early history it presents a strong resemblance to the 
Montanism of the second century. ‘The treatise is an able one, and 
it is sadly needed. It is hardly accurate, we may add, to speak of 
Origen, great and learned man though he was, as ‘ that great Father :’ 
a phrase Canon Jenkins uses—we presume fer tucuriam—on p. 25. 


The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text revised by 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. and FENton JoHN ANTHONY 
Hort, D.D. Introduction and Appendix. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1881.) 


THE second volume of this work, containing the Introduction and 
Appendix, has soon followed that containing “the Text. The Intro- 
duction deals with (i.) the need of criticism for the Text of the New 
Testament ; (ii.) the methods of Textual Criticism ; (iii.) the applica- 
tion of principles of criticism to the Text of the New Testament ; 
(iv.) the nature and details of this edition. We hope to give in our 
next number a full account of this work, which is of primary im- 
portance for the study of the text of the New Testament, a subject 
of special interest at the present time, not only to the scholar, but to 
every one who desires to know something of the methods by which 
the readings adopted in the Revised Version have in the main been 
settled. 


